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“‘Dresses worn in the Pep 
number,’’ says the program’, 
‘fare made of Billie Burke 
Satin Crepe, manufactured by 
Hess-Goldsmith & Co., Inc., 
New York. 

We asked Mr. A. L. Courter 
of Hess-Goldsmith how his 
company protected their rights 
to their trademark names; how 
his company protected its cus- 
tomers who asked for these fab- 
rics by these names. 

“We use Kaumagraph Dry 
Transfers,” said Mr. Courter. 
“At intervals of a yard along 
the selvage, we apply our trade- 
mark with Kaumagraphs. We 
do this by machine. We find 
that the Kaumagraph method of 
marking helps in 3 ways: 

—it helps us to identify brand- 

ed fabrics. 


—it enables us to stop infringe- 
ments where fabrics not made 
by us were substituted for 
ours. 


*Program of Louis the 14th recent hit at the 
Gosmopolitan Theatre, N. Y 





Chorus from ‘‘Louis the 14th’’ dressed in Billie Burke Satin 
Crepe, named in honor of the famous wife of Florenz Ziegfield. 
Billie Burke Satin Crepe in the roll was identified by the trademark 
along the selvage applied with Kaumagraph dry Transfers. 


—on our washable fabrics, it en- 
ables us to stamp the word 
“Washable” prominently, 
which we find is a decided 
sales aid. 


“Among the fabrics we have 
marked with Kaumagraph,” 
says Mr. Courter, “were the 
Cross Word Puzzle Prints, 
Challe Bobe’ and Billie Burke 
Satin ‘Crepe’.” 


The Practical Method of 
Trademarking 


The Kaumagraph Transfer 
method is the only practical 
method of applying trademarks 
to hosiery, silks, cotton goods, 
woolens, and other textile fab- 
rics. 


With Kaumagraphs you can 
stamp your tradefmark on the 
fabric in any cdlor—with a 
beautiful mark that won't 
smudge or discolor. Kauma- 
graphs can be applied by ma- 
chine along the selvage; by hand 
in one second as an end stamp; 
or on the toe of hosiery. 


t helps us in three ways,” 
says Mr. A. L. Courter, Hess-Goldsmith & Co., Inc. 


Kaumagraph’s Service De- 
partment offers you a helpful 
untiring assistance in designing 
or applying a trademark. Kaum- 
agraph’s Lithographic Depart- 
ment offers unequalled service 
in quality and prompt deliveries, 
on such lithographic require- 
ments as board end labels and 
hosiery packing. 


This twin Service is without 
parallel—only Kaumagraph of- 
fers it. We urge you to send the 
coupon below today for samples 
of our Lithographic work and of 
Kaumagraph Transfers, to learn 
how Kaumagraph’s Twin Serv- 
ice can serve you. 


| KAUMAGRAPH CO., 
350-356 W. 31st St., N. Y. 


' Please send full information regarding 
: Kaumagraph Twin Service. 

1 
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Though you lived 
in a house of glass... 





COTTON 


YOU might be bathed in the sun's bright beams, 
yet their ultra-violet rays would not reach you. 
Glass is as effective a barrier to these health-giving 
rays as any dungeon wall. 

Clothing, too, is opaque to ultra-violet-—except 
when made with Celanese brand yarn. This, alone 
among textile fibers, gives free passage to the rays 
that are essential to our well-being. 

Celanese brand yarn differs from other fibers 
in many other important respects—important not 
alone from the standpoint of health, but also with re- 
spect to beauty, durability and economy. 


You will find it profitable to inform yourself more 
fully concerning Celanese brand yarn and its many 
applications. Write to us now for details. 


CELANESE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
BRAND YARNS 


be AMERICAN CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Lid 


15 East 26TH STREET, NEw YORK 


WORKS AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: TODD B. MEISENHEIMER 
ROOM 1116, JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE, WN, C. 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of The American Cellulose & Ohemical Manufacturing Oompany, LAé., 


to designate its brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, ete. 
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November, Nineteen-Twenty-Six 


A Gesture at a Grab. 


The American Federation of Labor’s “stand” for a five- 
day week with only 40 hours of work, coming on the heels 
of Mr. Ford’s announcement of a program of that sort in 
his shops, has caused students of economics to do some ap- 
plied thinking. The move on the part of both organized 
labor, and the foe to whose policies it points to most fre- 
quently as providing proof of its tenets, are of the nature 
more of empty gestures than seriously made advances, It 
is well known that Mr. Ford’s sales have been falling be- 
low the productive power of his established facilities, and 
that his five-day week was achieved by virtue of necessity 
for restricting output. It had been in effect for some- 
time; he merely provided a pretext for a shut-down one 
day in the week, as wages were not augmented to cover 
the lost day. 

The A. F. of L. came out for it as a general policy 
simply because, old demands having been won—by forces 
with which it had little to do—or worn to shreds, it had to 
‘come out” for something to justify the agitation on which 
most labor organizations depend for life. 


A five-day and 40-hour week throughout industry might 
mean several things, not all of them beneficent even from 
the workingman’s point of view. Among them are: 


1. A lowering of production, with a resultant lower- 
ing of the standard of living for a great many people. If 
these happened not to be the benefitting workers it simply 
would be because of the latter procuring unneeded idle- 
ness at the expense of more work for less money by others. 

2. A big increase, by subterfuge, in the wage cost of 
production. For if output were sustained, or increased, 
as is necessary if standards of living continue to be raised, 
such, in the present state of affairs, would be by virtue of 
over-time employment at a wage premium. 

3. An addition to the already puzzling leisure time for 
the use of which its beneficiaries have not been properly 
prepared. 

Under the first item there no doubt would be on the 
whole a further augmentation of the already too big “slice” 
which the urban population is taking out of the national 
“pie,” thus bringing about an uneconomic distribution be- 
tween town and country—which situation constitutes the 
biggest national problem now at hand. This condition is 
attributable in the main to excessive wage scales and un- 
economic cutting of working time in many urban industries. 


The second, which merges with the third, probably is 
5 . 
the main incentive behind the A. F. of L.’s demand. The 


bulk of intelligent workers would simply be bored miser- 
ably if forced to be idle during all but 40 of the 168 hours 
Most ot 


time or would find other employment in off hours, with the 


of each week. them of course would work over- 


result, in the fina] summation, the same, except as to forced 

Barring persons in occupations that impose abnormal 
strains, it is probable that the run of human beings, at 
their present state of evolution, must be busy at least eight 
hours a day on the average if good mental, physica] and 
moral health is preserved by them. In excessive idleness 
there are more dangers than in excessive toil. 

If working men want brief working days or weeks let 
them concentrate on so speeding up production that eur- 
tailment of operating time will be made necessary in order 
to keep output in harmony with consumption. In fact, that 
is what has brought about reduction in working hours with 
advances in pay. After all, wages are nothing but the 
things produced. 





Keep Taxes at the Minimum. 


Those in charge of the Federal Government having, it 
might be said, been tired out by the almost perpetual work 
of cutting taxes, are now apparently arrayed against all 
suggestions that further curtailments of Federal tax rev- 
enues be made. This despite the fact that surplusis still 
are yielded by the taxes. 

There is a good deal in the claim of Secretary Mellon 
and those close to him that Federal tax rates should he let 
alone for a while. It is by no means assured that business 
conditions that have supplied tax yields beyond the expect- 
ed will continue indefinitely and surpluses can be well ap- 
plied to reductions, beyond schedule, in the national debt. 

The less the tax burden, however, the more likely are 
good business conditions to continue; for nothing is rela- 
tively so handicapping as the toll which goes, via taxes, in- 
to non-production. The national debt has been curtailed 
remarkably, about one-fifth, since the war, and, in view 
of the country’s present wealth, it is not as large one as 
has been carried at other times with ease. Rapid curtail- 
ment may have a deflating effect on prices. Moreover, 
a large debt is the best of deterrents to further debt making. 

Any further tax reduction of consequence no doubt will 
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be in the corporation income tax which has remained prac- 
tically as it was in the war time. There are many objec- 
tions to this tax and any move towards its elimination is 
timely. It causes successful corporations to be conducted, 
in substantially one-eighth extent, so far as earnings go, 
for the support of the Government. The tax is a hidden 
and therefore a dangerous one. 

Those who believe in the protective system had best be- 
ware of tax surpluses from such sources as corporation 
earnings. They are an incentive to cutting the tariff duties, 
for which purpose, be it remembered the present scheme of 
Federal taxes on incomes was originated. A lot of folks, 
otherwise favorable, are not likely to see virtue in tariff 
taxes to build up Treasury surpluses, 

The strongest argument of all against surpluses is in 
the ever present temptation to use the funds in setting up 
new and continuing spending operations, meaning usually 
additional meddling by the Government. 


Judge Elbert H. Gary. 


For a man at 80 to be still the head of the country’s 
biggest single corporate enterprise with no thought of “re- 
tiring,” evidences in itself unusual virility and courage. 
But for one who was not primarily a “business man” to 
have been the chief human factor in bringing that entcr- 
prise through the difficult shoals that beset its early progress 
is evidence of something akin to genius. 

In a large sense, current industrial America dates from 
the formation of the United States Steel Corporation, the 
“billion-dollar” manufacturing entity which comes as near- 
ly as any ever did to being truly a “trust.” When organ- 
ized, it seemed to embody a serious threat and one that, 
under managements like some it took the place of, it might 
have so eventuated. 

It is to Judge Elbert H. Gary, for long chairman of its 
board, that the “Steel Trust” owes more than to anybody 
else credit for its good standing. That it has been con- 
ducted usually with conscientious regard for the public in- 
terest as well as profit is now generally agreed. And such 
has proved to be highly profitable; it thereby has well em- 
phasized, if not taught, a lesson of great worth to indus- 
trial management generally. 

Judge Gary is more than a great business man; he is, 
in the full sense of the awkward term, a business statesman. 


A Matter of Honor 


The trial of two former high officials of the Government 
—one of whom once administered the U. S. Department of 
Justice—on charges of bribery in connection with the 
handling of property of enemy aliens seized during the war 
should bring to point an important question of national 
honor. 

These properties were taken over for administration by 
warrant of laws thoroughly sound. The purpose was to 
prevent their use against the interests of the country dur- 
ing the war and to protect them against the hectic fevers 
of the time. American properties in enemy countries were 
similarly seized and administered. These amounted to con- 
siderably less than enemy alien properties in this country. 
It is noteworthy that there has been no outery on the 
score of abuses of American properties in former enemy 
countries. There have been many on the score of alleged 
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abuses of alien properties seized in this country. 

Those properties, representing huge foreign investments 
making for American development and prosperity, were 
acquired or established by foreigners under obligations of 
honor that were as binding in war as in peace times. Nu 


‘feeling against the Germans, nothing which our war ene- 


mies did in other matters, justify any failure to keep our 
obligations concerning those properties. 

That these obligations have been treated lightly seems 
clear. War fever, still not fully subsided, has tended to 
still America’s inherently high sense of honor in the prem- 
ises. 

It is a subject which the American business world 
should inquire into with the view of seeing that full jus- 
tice is done—to those former enemy aliens whose properties 
may have been misused, and to those who have been care- 
less of the country’s honor in the premises. 


For, aside from the question of national self respect 
the United States will be in a relatively new situation when 
another war comes. The “big end” in the matter of seiz- 
ures then quite probably will be in the hands of our ene- 
mies. If we don’t see to the keeping of honorable obliga- 
tions now we will have no right to ask that they be kept 
then. 

Here’s a good job for the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, in the performance of which it might render a 
truly big and unselfish service. 


Unfair Comparisons. 


Many persons in talking or writing about public af- 
fairs make what seem to them telling points by comparing 
the financial operations of the Federal with those of the 
State and local governments. They show how in recent 
years the Federal Government has reduced expenditures, cut 
taxes, curtailed its debt, while the reverse has been done by 
the other units of Government. The weakness of the com- 
parison is in that it is for a period arbitrarily selected. If 
it were for fifty years or a hundred years the showing might 
be quite different. 

And if made on the basis of objects of expenditure it 
would be superlatively different. More than 80 per cent. 
of Federal Government revenues go for interest and sal- 
aries and pensions—non-productive purposes. Probably 
as large portion of the revenues of State and local gov 
ernments go for purposes that may be rated as construc- 
tive; that is, for schools and roads and public improvements 
generally, 

Undoubtedly the States, counties and cities have gone 
too far or too rapidly in borrowing money and raising 
taxes on account of expansions many of which could have 
been achieved at much less cost had they been delayed. And 
some no doubt are unnecessary if not undesirable. Yet it 
should not be forgotten that while the Federal Government 
was expanding at a rate unprecedented, in connection with 
the war, other governmental units stood aside and deferred 
much ordinary activity. Hence in a way they have been 
only catching up and have not yet caught up with the 
Federal establishment. 


Comparisons on unfair premises merely exalt and ob- 
seure faults and shortcomings at the top of the govern- 
mental structure. 
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Measuring Machine Running Time 


The term “Machine-Hour” is a time unit commonly ap- 
plied to the time in which a machine is engaged for product- 
ive purposes. It usually includes a certain amount of ma- 
chine idleness, although it should not include stoppages of 
comparatively long duration for repairs, lack of material or 
absence of the operative. The term “Running-Machine- 
Hour” will frequently be used in this discussion to designate 
the actual running time of a machine, not including any 
moments of stoppage for any cause whatsoever. For brev- 
ity this running-machine-hour may be called r.m.h and the 
total accumulation of running-machine-hours may also be 
expressed as so many r.m.h. 
Machine Efficiency. 

When an accumulation of running-machine-hours is di- 
vided by the total machine-hours for any particular machine 
or group of machines, the exact machine efficiency is ob- 
tained. In the simpler types of belt driven machines the 
r.m.h. measurement corresponds with the total time of run- 
ning on the tight pulley and the working hours include 
the r.m.h, plus the total time of running on the loose pulley. 
Other types of machines are not necessarily productive at 
all times while running on the tight pulley. The r.m.h 
measurement for these machines should be confined to the 
periods of actual productivity. Thus, an accurate meas- 
urement of the r.m.h. of a cotton or woolen card requires 
specialized means for registering the running-time only 
when the product is being delivered by the machine and not 
at all when the card is running for the purpose of grind- 
ing or stripping the ecard clothing. 

A New Wage-Rate Unit. 

The running-machine-hour constitutes a wage-rate unit 
which is universally applicable to all operations of machine 
tending. This unit when used in place of units of produc- 
tion for piece-work wages has a number of important ad- 
vantages: 

1. Wages can be stabilized. 

2. Direct labor costs are reduced without cutting wages. 

3. Production is speeded up by making the wages con- 
sistent with the operative’s effort. 

4. A “fool-proof” registration of efficiency is obtain- 
able. 

5. Rate fixing is simplified. 

6. Payroll work is simplified. 

7. Production control is simplified. 

Many of the wage incentives commonly used in industry 
are unsatisfactory because they fail to reward the opera- 
tive proportionately to the exercise of his effort, skill and 
ability. The wage is too much dependent upon variable 
factors over which the operative has no control. The more 
the factors vary the more troublesome they are. Variable 
machine speed is one of the principal difficulties in this 
respect. 

When an operative tends a group of machines, a very 
slight variation in speed will have more to do with his piece- 
work wages than will he himself, unless he is grossly neg- 
ligent. This is illustrated in the occupation of a weaver. 
His time is largely devoted to piecing up broken ends on 
looms that are stopped. If he runs twenty looms, five per 
cent of his maximum rate is lost during the idleness of the 
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one loom on which he is working. But the speed of the 
remaining nineteen looms may easily vary five percent from 
normal by reason of belt slippage or light load on the mo- 
tor. Hence the loss of production from the idle loom on 
which the weaver is working may be equalled by the loss 
due to slow speed of the running looms. On the other 
hand, the machine idleness loss may be entirely offset by 
a higher than standard speed. The writer has known of 
numerous instances where a rate of so much per thousand 
picks had been figured on the basis of a definite loom 
speed and a nominal efficiency of 85 per cent, and then the 
weavers would be paid 15 per cent or more above their 
basic wage, and get this without any overtime work. Not 
only is such an occurrence destructive of proper incentive 
to start up looms as quickly as possible, but the excess 
wages paid cannot be made up out of savings in overhead 
expense. 

So long as the wage is disproportionate to the effort 
put forth, there exists an unfairness to the operative which 
is costly to the mill. The unfairness of it causes the opera- 
tive to demand a higher basic wage than would satisfy him 
if he could be protected against losses from occasional speed 
reductions. So much for the piece-work system generally 
in use. 

Stabilized Wages. 

A rate of so much per r.m.h. puts the matter squarely 
up to the operative to keep his machines running at the 
highest possible efficiency. This rate is so fixed that with 
a reasonable amount of stoppage he. will earn his basic 
wage. Alertness to start up his machines as quickly as 
possible becomes the prime requisite for higher wages. Re- 
duced machine speed cannot cause any loss in pay, neither 
does increased machine speed give him any advantage. The 
best men draw the best pay. The poorest by earning un- 
satisfactorily low wages naturally weed themselves out. The 
injustices of penalizing the operative for production losses 
due to causes which he cannot control are so far reduced, 
if not eliminated, that the worker comes to regard his own 
efforts with due respect and ceases to complain over his 
hard luck. He benefits, too, through the arrangement in 
which the management assumes the responsibility and con- 
sequent loss with respect to low production due to low 
speed. 

Cost Reduction. 

An everpresent problem with the manufacturer is to 
reduce the unit cost of machine operations without cutting 
wages. The solution of this problem is very much simpli- 
fied by measuring machine running time continuously. The 
opportunities for obtaining the maximum production by 
proper co-ordination of machine speed with operating ef- 
ficiency do not manifest themselves until reliable compar- 
isons are made between the factors which determine the 
volume of production. 

There is no standard at which to aim in regulating 
speeds until tests have been made to prove which is the 
one best speed among several that have been tried. In 
these tests it is not sufficient to know that the greatest pro- 
duction was obtained at a certain speed. The efficiency, 
too, must be compared in the severa) tests; otherwise the 
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human equation enters too largely into the unknown varia- 
bles and the results are likely to be misleading. 

This adjustment of operating conditions is like “tuning- 
in” a radio receiving set. A rough setting of the dials may 


bring in the station but the reception is not perfectly clar- - 


ified until you have swung the dials both ways from the 
original! setting to find the exact point at which the results 
are best. One of these dials might be compared with the 
regulation of machine speed, and the other with the effi- 
ciency of the operative. The management directly controls 
the speed; and indirectly, through the operative and 
through planning the ideal working conditions, controls the 
efficiency. After the proper speed has been established and 
the resulting efficiency is known, it becomes a simple matter 
to determine the proper number of machines to allot to 
an operative. In general, if the efficiency is 80 per cent, 
and the machines need no attention except when they are 
stopped, then five machines would be the minimum num- 
ber to allot to an operative to keep him busy. For 90 
per cent efficiency the minimum number of machines would 
be ten, and for 95 per cent twenty. If there are unavoid- 
able causes for machine idleness other than what the opera- 
tive can minimize, then it is proper to allot more machines 
in order to keep him busy. When machine idleness is due 
to repairs or to lack of material, the management is, of 
course, responsible; otherwise the efficiency is entirely up 
to the operative. Hence, the cost reduction comes as a 
natural consequence of paying the operative according to 
this efficiency. What is more, both the direct labor cost 
and the overhead cost per unit of product are usually re- 
duced by this method. 

Obviously, it would be just as foolish to increase any 
speed beyond the point of maximum productivity as it 
would be to pay an operative for high efficiency and then 
not get the production because of unnecessarily low speed. 
But it is still more foolish to make any experiment with 
speed changes so long as the operative is paid a fixed rate 
per unit of product. If a gain in production is to be 
made in this manner, practically all the benefit will acerue 
to the operative, for the difference in manufacturing cost 
will be confined to the overhead expense factor, and by 
no means can a change in the piece rate be recommended 
to compensate the mill for the speed change. 

Numerous attempts in the past to reduce costs by in- 
creasing speed have met with disappointment through fail- 
ure to understand the psychology of mill labor. What us- 
ually happens is that even though the speed increase be 
kept within reasonable limits, the piece-worker does not 
exert himself to earn any more than previously. Finding 
that it is somewhat easier to earn the same pay as before, 
he settles down to the pace which will give him the accus- 
tomed wage and rarely does it occur to him that he might 
be earning more, since he knows that there has been no 
change in the rate. Hence, a loss of efficiency is the result 
and this makes further attempts to reduce the cost all the 
more difficult. 

Very different are the results when speeds are corrected 
while the operative is paid by the r.m.h. rate. In fact, he 
takes little or no notice of any changes in speed because 
his wages are entirely dependent upon the efficiency. He 
cannot afford to permit any unnecessary machine idleness. 
There is a real gain in production through the reasonable 
speed increase without loss of efficiency and without dis- 
turbing the basis or amount of the wages paid. .The unit 
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cost reduction is assured both in respect to the direct labor 
element and to the burden. 
Speeding Up Production. 

In tracing deficiencies of production to their eauses, it 
is important to obtain the facts for the use of the manage- 
ment as quickly as possible after the difficulty arises. To 
rely upon complaints from the factory, as when material is 
not dispatched on time, is to pave the way for habitual 
sluggishness which all too frequently is accepted as a ne- 
cessary evil. 


The usual causes of this sluggishness are: 
(1) Ineapability of the operative. 

(2) Waiting for material. 

(3) Waiting for repairs. 

(4) Loose belts. 

(5) Departures from material standards. 
(6) Poor performance of prior operations. 


While a supervisor may tel] you that he can “sense” 
these difficulties when they arise, he, nevertheless, places a 
great deal of dependence upon production reports to indicate 
the relative importance of the retarding factors and to give 
him a basis for comparison of operating conditions from 
week to week. There is, however, one great difficulty in 
reaching his conclusions. In following production figures 
without knowledge of the effective average of efficiency it 
is impossible to make a measureable distinction between 
production losses due to the operative and those due to the 
management. In the absence of information on this most 
fundamental point it is absurd to expect that the produc- 
tion figures would throw any light upon the extent of the 
losses due to any one of the retarding factors just enu- 
merated. 

By the co-ordination of production figures with aver- 
ages of efficiency from day to day or from week to week 
the proper course to improve production is clearly pointed 
out. Loss of production without loss in efficiency indicates 
trouble beyond the control of the operative. A gain in 
efficiency without gain in production means the operative 
is exerting himself to overcome some newly presented dif- 
fieulty and he should be assisted in every way possible to 
find the cure. A gain in production accompanied by a gain 
in efficiency is the only real evidence of all-around improve- 
ment of all the governing factors. 

Boiling Down the Details. 

In a large mill it would be burdensome to the produc- 
tion manager to undertake a diagnosis of figures obtained 
for each machine individually. Comprehensive group re- 
sults are needed so that the responsible man in each case 
may be approached irrespective of the individual machines 
which may be causing the trouble. It is then up to the 
foreman or the operative, whichever one may be responsi- 
ble. 

Efficiency figures for groups of machines are more 
easily obtained than details for individual machines. The 
method recommended is to run a pair of wires from a cen- 
tral point selected for contro] purposes to each machine and 
by connecting the wires with suitable electrically operated 
counters at one end and with suitable contact devices at- 
tached to the productive machines the desired group effi- 
ciency figures are made available at all times on relatively 
few counting registers. The r.m.h. measurements are ac- 
curately obtained by a master-clock control of all the count- 
ing registers. One clock serves for timing the running 
periods of all the machinery in the plant. 
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Group Totals. 


When a tender works on a group of machines, his ecom- 
petency is measured by the average machine-running time 
of the group and not by the performance of any one ma- 
chine. Totals of the r.m.h. for groups of machines which 
may be simultaneously engaged for one kind of work within 
each group are of the utmost value to the production man- 
ager. He can then use a simple table of equivalents, based 
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THE BUMSTEAD WORK METER 


MACHINE RUNNING TIME COUNTER 
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ONE MASTER CLOCK 
FOR ALL TIMING 
PURPOSES 


moe 


Each loom equipped with a circuit interrupter or timer 

makes its own report of running time through circuits lead- 

ing to a connection box (shown in the foreground of the 

weave-room) where the circuits are reduced to one for each 

weaver and one for each style. A multiple-conductor cable 

then transmits the results of all operations to the meter 
panel. 


on experience, for converting the r.m.h. into any desired 
units of production, such as hanks, yards or pounds of 
yarn or cloth of a specified number or style. 

How the Running Time is Tabulated. 

A telegraphic report of machine performance is avail- 
able at all times for use both in production control and for 
payroll purposes. The tabulation is two-fold, one set of 
accumulating registers showing a classification of results 
by operatives, and the other set by operations, kinds or 
styles of product. By means of a simple connection panel, 
centrally located in each work room, the pairs of wires lead- 
ing to the individual machines are hooked up to the control 
circuits for each accumulating register so that any desired 
grouping of the machines may be properly tabulated. 
Changes in the classification and grouping may be made at 
a moment’s notice. 

The actuation of the counters is dependent upon the 
running of the machines and the accuracy of the r.m.h. 
measurement is dependent upon the master-clock. 

The master-clock control is entirely separate from the 
machine control so as to make the system “fool-proof.” The 
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operative can derive no benefit from any attempt to. make 
the counter register more than the actual number of r.m.h. 







































He can think of only three ways that might be attempted to 
accomplish so dishonest a purpose. If he breaks the wires 
at any point, all registrations of r.m.h. from the machines 
affected will cease. If he short-circuits the wires of any 
pair, the contact device with which the pair is connected 
will cease to function and no registration will result. If 


the wires are repeatedly tapped together, is remotely 


possible that while doing so three minutes of machine run- 
ning time might be registered in excess of the actual for 
one machine, but this possibility is limited to just half a 
second in any period of three minutes. Hence it would 
require more effort and attention to “beat” the registra- 


tion than it would to keep the machines running properly. 
Simplified Rate Fixing. 


Within a group of machines tended by one operative 
it may be necessary to run several variations of work sim- 
ultaneously. Under the usual piece-rate system it is often 


necessary to establish a multiplicity of rates in order to 
maintain consistency. If, for instance, the weaving of 
fabrics is paid for by the pound, each variation in width, 


picks per inch and yards per pound necessitates a different 





- 
ONE RUNNING-MACHINE-HOUR TOTAL IZ ER FOR 
: EACH TENDER; ONE ALSO FOR EACH OPER- 
| ATION, JOB OR KIND OF WORK 





Changes of connections between the counters and the timers 
to agree with new assignments are instantly accomplished 
as in making a telephone connection. 


piece-rate. Seldom, however, is it necessary to consider 

more than four or five variations in the basis of efficiency : 
to which the standard wage-should apply. In making rates, 
therefore, on the r.m.h. basis, the standardization of the 
efficiency factor is the sole consideration. One rate per 

r.m.h applies equally well to all styles for which one effi- 

ciency basis is proper. This eliminates all temptation to 
produce goods which are not in conformity with standards 

of weight or other characteristics in order to gain more 
earnings at the expense of quality. 

The r.m.h. rates are fixed with a greater degree of fair- 
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ness and satisfaction to the operative than is possible with 
ordinary piece-rates. Certain classes of work require fre- 
quent changes in the setting or gearing of the machines in 
order to run them successfully. On fly-frames more or less 


twist is required to compensate for changes of atmospheric” 


conditions. This has an effect upon the earnings of the 
operative when paid by the hank, for customarily no 
changes are made in the hank rates with changes of twist 
gears. Any such upsetting of the balance as between a 
wage satisfactory to the operative and a permissible direct- 
labor cost results either in a labor disturbance or a cost 
too high to meet competition. 

The positive cure rests in the payment by r.m.h. rates, 
which, if properly fixed for one standard of output, are 
equally applicable to any new standard that may be found 
necessary or feasible. 


Simplified Payroll Work. 
Automatic accumulation of group totals of running ma- 


chine hours constitutes a tremendous economy of clerical 
labor. Not only is it unnecessary to take long trips through 
the mill to read clocks on the individual machines but the 
entire results of an operative’s work on all his machines 
are registered accurately on a single counter centrally loca- 
ted. This counter needs to be read only once a week. Sub- 
tractions are made as between successive readings in order 
to show the eredits for payroll figuring. If the mill is 
running on two or three shifts, the throwing of a switch 
will make it possible to accumulate the running time on 
separate counters for each shift so that weekly readings are 
still sufficient in this ease. Where an operative tends twen- 
ty, thirty or forty machines and where the number of rates 
to be applied is limited to variations in the basic efficiency 
(using the r.m.h. system), it is apparent that the needed 
number of payroll clerks is greatly lessened as compared 
with the requirements under other payroll systems. 


Simplified Production Control. 
No better picture of the progress of work in process can 


be presented to the production manager than that which 
classifies results according to the logical groups into which 
the work must be divided. In order to accomplish this sat- 
isfactorily, the Bumstead Work Meter has been devised. 
which not only provides r.m.h. totals on separate accumula- 
tors for each operative, but it simulatenously tabulates the 
same production by operations, styles of work or job or- 
ders. Herein is the opportunity for economising in clerical 
labor and presenting the facts in the fewest possible fig- 
ures at a moment’s notice. 

As before stated, it is generally possible to provide con- 
venient conversion tables based upon experience or time- 
study which will enable anyone to reckon the output closely 
enough for control purposes in terms of yards, pounds, 
hanks, or any other desired unit. In all cases the r.m.h. 
measurement furnishes the facts necessary to follow up 
production. 

All of the advantages of measuring running-machine- 
hours ean be obtained through the employment of this 
work meter system designed to meet the requirements. The 
need was first strongly felt and then it was met. The 
means were not lacking. Much of the equipment has given 
admirable service for other purposes. It had only to be 
adapted to this need by adoption. The master clock is one 
of the recognized standards. The contact device which is 
attached to the productive machinery is found on every 
Ford car. The counter is built by a manufacturer of world 
renown. Only the actuating device for this counter had 
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to be newly designed to make the system “fool-proof.” 
This actuating mechanism is small enough to be held in two 
fingers. This makes possible a compact assembly of coun- 
ters so that three hundred of them can be displayed on a 
panel the area of which is less than a square yard. 

Automatic plant supervision as herein described can be 
introduced according to a definite progressive program in 
which the results obtained at each step must justify fur- 
ther extensions. The first cost is on a basis competitive 
with that of individual counters on each machine. The ad- 
vantages over individual counters would justify a greater 
cost but such is not necessary. In many cases, the mill 
has its own crew of electricians who can install the neces- 
sary wiring according to specifications. The master clock 
and registering equipment necessary for installation of the 
r.m.h. wage and production control system may be leased 
on a guaranteed performance basis. , 


Opens New Industrial Department. 


The Tennessee Electric Power Company, the largest 
utility operating in Tennessee, according to recent an- 
nouncement has opened an industrial department with R. 
C. Leonard in charge, for the purpose of providing northern 
and eastern manufacturers and executives with specific data 





R. C. Leonard. 


about the commercial and industrial opportunities of the 
state. The Tennessee Electric Power Company supplies 
electric service for more than 100 communities of Middle 
and East Tennessee and is accordingly in close touch with 
developments in this area. 

R. C. Leonard, the newly appointed industrial agent, is 
a native Tennessean and an engineer by profession. He 
has had ten years’ experience in industrial plant work in 
Tennessee, involving practically every type of industry in 
the state. Headquarters of the new organization will be 
maintained at the general offices of the company in Chat- 
tanooga, but the industrial agent will spend a great part 
of his time in the North and East on which occasions he 
will be available for consultation with parties interested in 
southern plant locations. 
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Consideration of styling problems in cotton manufac- 
ture, an impressive style show, and discussion of the Cotton 
Textile Institute featured the 121st annual convention of 
the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, held 
at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., on Wednesday 
and Thursday, October 13th and 14th. 

The first session on Wednesday afternoon was devoted 
largely to the style question, and several experts in this 
field were among the speakers, including H. N. Doughty, of 
the Ipswich Mills; Marjorie Holligan, of the Pacifie Mills; 
Ellen K. Doughty, of the Butterick Company; Mary Brooks 
Picken, of Pictorial Review; and Margaret Case, associate 
editor of Vogue. 

Mr. Doughty outlined the steps taken by the Ipswich 


President William B. MacColl. 


Mills to co-ordinate their production and style service with 
the constantly changing demands of fashion. “To meet 
changing conditions,’ he said, “Ipswich Mills created a 
styling department in both the selling house and the mill, 
under the direction of a factory-trained executive. The 
styling department brings knowledge of what the buying 
publie considers stylish as expressed by their desires and 
needs here and abroad, and what will be moving over the 
retail counter, far in advance of that brought by our cus- 
tomers in placing their orders. Ipswich also created a color 
contro] under the direct supervision of its assistant treas- 
urer. The color factor in hosiery was found akin to styling. 
The colors are decided upon to meet the existing and fu- 
ture color desires of customers of retail stores throughout 
the world.” 

Like styling, Mr. Doughty said, “hosiery color is not 
susceptible to direct influence by any one producer, because 
it too is the resultant of many fashion factors; but we be- 
lieve there is an intelligent method of contro] by the lim- 
Itation of the number of colors produced, which at the 
same time will meet the perfectly legitimate taste for va- 
riety on the part of the well dressed women to whom Ips- 
wich hosiery is finally retailed. It was, some years ago, ap- 
parently the belief of many distributors of hosiery that 
an enormous range of colors was essential to its successful 
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sale. Believing, as we do, that a shopper is more con- 
fused than helped in the selection of hosiery of the color 
wanted to harmonize with her costume, by being offered a 
choice in a great variety of colors, many of which can only 
be distinguished from the next nearest shade by a careful 
and prolonged scrutiny, we began the study of color group- 
ing. That is, we have gradually evolved certain master 
colors, designated as tones, and group all of the shades 
in that color together.” 

The activities of the Pacifie Mills in meeting the style 
problem were related by their style adviser, Miss Holligan. 
The recently established style bureau of these mills, she 
said, “is charged with keeping in touch with style tenden- 
cies and with securing designs that fit in with these ten 
dencies. All designs are brought under the direction of the 
style director, Goodell Hill, or ordered by him from our 
designing department, and are classified and filed with 
the style bureau so that the type of design can be found 
at a moment’s notice, if we have it in the house. 

“From this designing end, the style bureau functions in 
two ways. 
exemplify it and then we either file them in some layout 
that we are getting up at the time or we take them to one of 
the sales executives who will sometimes happen to have a 
cloth on hand to which this idea is exactly suited. 

“For the big seasonal layouts, we get the cooperation of 


When we get a new idea we secure designs that 

















Secretary Russell T. Fisher. 


the sales executives, who let us know the approximate date 
at which they will want to style certain lines, and we then 
get up tentative layouts, from which the executive can, in 
a very brief time, style his entire line when the time comes. 
In this way the man who is responsible for selling the goods 
gets from the Style Bureau a well-rounded view of their 
conception of the mode for each number in his line, and if 
there is any point that he feels they have not covered, that 
deficiency can immediately be made up. 

“The next step in the style program naturally rests with 
the advertising department, with which our style bureau 
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cooperates very closely. 

“The public is only just beginning to hear about the 
fashion possibilities of cotton goods when properly styled 
and attractively presented. We are very enthusiastic about 
the serious efforts towards greater style efficiency that to- 
day’s affairs represent. Confining the models to costumes 
made from paper patterns puts our style efforts on a prac- 
tical level that wil] appeal to the big mass of women who 
buy their yard goods and their patterns at the same time, 
in the department stores, and who are vitally concerned 
with combining the two into garments that will make them 
feel smartly dressed.” 

Miss Doughty of the Butterick Company declared that 
manufacturers can aid themselves by improving their knowl- 
edge of the purposes for which their fabrics are to be 
worn, and for having a definite purpose for every design 
and fabric. As to possibilities for cotton, she pointed out 
that “nothing can take the place of cotton. Women buy 
cotton fabrics because they know they will wash satisfac- 
torily and because they are wonderfully attractive. In 
warm weather, women, especially in this country, like 
clothes that can be put in the tub without fussing with the 
temperature of the water, special soaps, ete. 

“The present form of textile advertising showing made- 
up garments or posters and promoting the sale of materials 
in department stores by showing the made-up garments on 
living models proved helpful in earrying the piece goods 
departments through a very trying period. We believe that 
the celanese novelties. the higher grade rayons, the fine cot- 
tons, madras, dimity, fine embroidered effects and so forth 
will prove most popular during the coming year if present- 
ed in the proper way for their proper purpose.” Textile 
manufacturers, Miss Doughty said, make a mistake when 
they try to raise the class of garment for which a material 
is used. 

Misses Picken and Case both spoke of the possibilities 
of furthering the use of cotton goods by an intelligent, up- 
to-date consideration and attention on the part of the man- 
ufacturers as to the current needs of fashion changes. 

The style show was held on Wednesday evening, and 
proved a stellar attraction, presenting models wearing cos- 
tumes made and designed by leading New England mills. 

The Cotton-Textile Institute was discussed at the Thurs- 
day morning session, at which Russell H. Leonard pre- 
sided, Robert Amory and Ward Thoron outlined the In- 
stitute, which was discussed in various phases by other 
members. 

Mr. Amory first gave a general outline of the purposes 
of the Institute. Mr. Thoron told of what had been ae- 
complished to date in attracting members, declaring that 
out of a possible 28,000,000 spindles, some 20,150,156 spin- 
dies were signed up. He declared that in his opinion the 
print cloth and sheeting end of the industry needed first 
attention, and expressed regret that Fall River had not re- 
sponded to the Institute, as other sections and centers had, 
especially since this city produces such an enormous pro- 
portion of these fabrics. 

The afternoon sessich was featured by an open forum 
discussion, which has been re-introduced into the associa- 
tion’s programs and which is proving to be a popular fea- 
ture, as has been attested by the increasing attention and 
interest since they were resumed. 

Melvin T. Copeland, of Harvard University, outlined 
the compilation of his recent book, “The Distribution of 
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Textiles,” and discussed the ailments of the industry which 
that study had revealed. Long draft spinning, advertising, 
rayon, and other general subjects were taken up in the 
forum discussion. 

At the business meeting on Wednesday afternoon, Wil- 
liam B. MacColl, treasurer of the Lorraine Manufacturing 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I., was re-elected president. Russell H. 
Leonard and John A. Sweetser were named vice-presidents. 
W. Irving Bullard is treasurer and Russel] T. Fisher is 
secretary. Ward Thoron, treasurer of the Merrimack Mfg. 
Co., Lowell, Mass., was elected as the association’s repre- 
sentative on the National Council of American Cotton 
Manufacturers, and was also awarded the association medal 
for distinguished-service to the industry during the year. 

The concluding session of the convention consisted of 
the banquet which was held on Thursday evening. One 
feature was the address of President MacColl. Regarding 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, Mr. MacColl spoke enthusiasti- 
cally, saying in part: 

“Que of the greatest constructive movements ever at- 
tempted by the cotton textile industry has been transform- 
ed from merely an idea to a reality. I refer to the Cotton- 
Textile Institute. Unbelievable interest and enthusiasm 
have been aroused. The scheme, originating as it did in 
the South, spread with rapidity to the North and met with 
general approval. The. first organization meeting was held 
in New York last June and was attended by one of the 
most representative groups of manuficturers. ever assem- 
bled in the history of the industry. Especially impressive 
was the spirit which actuated the gathering. I believe that 
those present fully realized the importance of the task be- 
fore them. The firm belief that the industry was in the 
throes of a situation that was no longer sectional but na- 
tional, and that corrective measures of a drastic nature 
must be immediately suggested, aroused these leaders to 
the necessity of forming an organization that would eventu- 
ally relieve the situation and bring about greater stability. 
As I have stated. the task was not an easy one. With some 


' two thousand cotton textile plants in the country, extend- 


ing from the extreme North to the far Southland, the prob- 
lem of unifying and bringing together these industrial 
plants required much study and perseverance. Without 
going into further detail, the first steps were accomplished 
and today almost 20,000,000 spindles out of a possible 30,- 
000,000 spindles have signed the three-year participation 
agreement. Of this number about 9,300,000 spindles are 
from the North and the balance from the South. It is to be 
regretted that a larger percentage from New England has 
not as yet seen fit to join the Institute. It is to be hoped, 
however, that as soon as the sincerity and importance of 
the movement are realized and it is understood that no at- 
tempt will be made to dictate to or interfere with plant op- 
eration, those who at present are remaining on the outside 
will join and give their support to the Institute. 

“The next step in the formation of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute is the task of defining its work and arranging for 
actual operation. This calls for clear distinction between 


conditions detrimental to efficient production and distribu- 
tion and the development of corrective measures capable of 
minimizing or eliminating the conditions disclosed as detri- 
mental. Logically, the Institute’s primary consideration, as 
I see it, is to analyze and define the factors, conditions and 
practices which result in over-production or unprofitable 
sales. 
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“At present, manufacturers with only a limited knowl- 
edge of their market demands and practically no knowledge 
of the relation of their industry’s output to consumption, 
eannot accurately determine what corrective measures 
should be taken. The Institute. with its ability to gather 
complete and accurate information covering the scope of 
the entire industry and the requirements of the whole con- 
sumer market, should be able to determine with exactness 
the causes of over-production and to suggest practical cor- 
rective methods. 

“The possibilities of the Institute are almost unlimited. 
It is essential that, upon completion of the permanent or- 
ganization, a man of marked ability be found to serve as 
president. This office is not an easy one to fill and the 
greatest care should be taken in making a proper selection. 
It will require a man of peculiar qualities and one who 
will merit the confidence of the industry. He should be a 
man of recognized organizing ability with a keen grasp of 
economics and statistics and the faculty of getting results. 
One of his important problems will be to bring about co- 
operation between groups manufacturing similar lines of 
products; to point out how cutthroat competition ean be 
avoided by controlled production and prices, strictly, of 
course, within the limits of existing laws. The advisability 
of recommending consolidations of mills manufacturing sim- 
ilar products is also within his range and is worthy of 
serious consideration. 

“Possibly one of the most common causes for cutthroat 
competition is the woeful lack in the use of adequate cost- 
finding systems. I have become more and more convinced, 
in following market quotations on fabrics, that there are 
many manufacturers who do not apparently know what 
their costs are and accept business at the best prices they 
can obtain, or undersell with the hope that by some chance 
they will show a profit when the books are balanced at the 
end of the year. They are like a man I once heard of 
who, when asked how his business was, replied, it is in the 
pink of condition. He as right, as attested by the pink 
figures in his annual statement. 

“Whatever assistance the Textile Institute may be able 
to render to the manufacturing industry, those in the 
North must continue to realize the inequality of wages and 
hours of labor between the North and the South. On many 
lines of merchandise it will require the closest attention to 
the economies of manufacture if we are to run our plants 
at capacity and on a profitable basis.” 

Diseussing general conditions, Mr. MacColl continued, 
“We are again experiencing an upset cotton market, due 
to reeent Government reports indicating a larger crop than 
was generally expected. This sudden drop has probably 
brought cotton below the cost of production. It would 
séem doubtful if cotton will recede to any extent below pres- 
ent figures. If such is the case, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that buyers will realize the situation and place volume 
business on the current basis. This should result in a 
period of capacity production for some time to come. I 
would emphasize the danger of over-production during this 
period, as the result will merely be a repetition of over- 
supply and consequent lowering of prices. Let us avoid 
this situation and profit by our past experience. 

“The industry has watched with interest the development 
of rayon—originally known as artificial silk. Many were 
dubious of its permanency, but it has so generally estab- 
lished itself that it must now be accepted as an important 
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member of the textile family. The use of rayon has been 
so rapidly developed that the public has not been informed 
as to its proper handling. In some eases, too, inferior 
merchandise has been produced, which has temporarily af- 
fected its popularity. There is, and always will be, a great 
deal of rayon used, but a broader policy of education as 
to its proper handling and washing should be promptly in- 
augurated by the manufacturers of this product if it is 
to continue its popularity. 

“In concluding, I would refer to the changed merchan 
dising methods in force. For years the industry was con 
tent with selling its products through the regular channels 
of the wholesalers. There has recently been a marked ten- 
dency toward more direct distribution to the consumer. 
Whether this is to be a permanent condition, time wil] tell 
The passing of many nationally known jobbers has been 





noted. The recent announcement that Claflin’s of New 
York is to liquidate further emphasizes this trend. We 
have seen notable successful examples of direct selling to 
the consumer in other industries—particularly in automo 
biles, shoes, ete. To what extent is direct selling applicable 
to our industry? 

“The future of the wholesaler in this country is one 
of vital interest, at the present time, to the distributors of 


cotton piece goods. In this connection, it is interesting to 
distribution 


that 


units marketing eotton 


examine bricfly statistics showing channels of 
for 1925. informed 
there are approximately 374 selling 
piece goods, valued at approximately $1,694,000,000, of 
which about $550,000,000 (or 3234 per cent) of the total 
mill output in 1925 was purchased by wholesalers of cotton 
and dry goods, to be resold to the retail trade. 27 per 
cent, valued at $464,000,000, was purchased by cutters. 19 
per cent, valued at $326,000,000, by converters; 104 per 
cent, valued at $175,000,000 abroad, or by tire manufactur- 
ers; 61% per cent, valued at $107,000,000 direct to retailers 
or other trades; 21%4 per cent, valued at $36,000,000, to 
mail order concerns and the balance of 2 per cent, valued 
at $30,000,000, to chain store systems. This large amount 
—totaling, as I have said, $1,694,000,000, represented the 
product of 874 cotton cloth mills and was sold through 374 
primary distributors—and bear in mind that 3234 per cent 
of this vast amount was handled by wholesalers. These 
figures are mentioned to show the immense distribution 
still sold through wholesalers and to emphasize the im- 
portance of this factor to the industry. I hope that the 
Cotton-Textile Institute will present figures of this char- 
acter from time to time, to show the trend in the future as 
to our channels of distribution.” 

James R. MacColl, president of the Lorraine Mfg. Com- 
pany, Edwin Farnham Greene, president, Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., Franklin W. Hobbs, president of the National As- 
sociation of Wool Manufacturers, and Maj. Gen. John F. 
O’Ryan, president of the Colonial Air Transport, Inc., 
were other banquet speakers. 


From reliable sources, we are 


The V. D. Anderson Co., Cleveland, Ohio, manufae- 
turers of steam and air traps and other steam specialties, 
have just added a new model to their line of steam traps. 
This is the No. “O” Junior. It has 34” inlet and outlet so 
that it fills a need for a trap larger than the. half inch 
Junior, but smaller than the half inch Model “D”. This 
new trap has a capacity of 1000 lbs. of condensation. per 
hour and is adaptable to all pressures up to 150 pounds. 
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Scientific Trends with a Textile Slant 


A certain mill had a large 
number of company-owned 
houses. These were not only 
comfortably built, but each 
was built upon a distinctive 
design, not “eut off by the 
yard.” 

Yet it was apparent to the 
owner, concerned with the 
housing of his people, that 
certain missing features in the 
construction might be natural- 
ly and logically desired by the 
people. A study of the mat- 
ter revealed that a small con- 
venience of the interior fur- 
nishings was in almost unanimous demand. Made in quan- 
tity, this furniture was not excessively expensive. The 
enthusiastic reception it had at the hands of the people 
proved the demand, but it did more. A purely voluntary 
act, it forged one more link in the chain which welds owner 
and worker together in that community. It provided in- 
surance so that neither the canker of unrest could corrupt 
the relations nor could the spirit of the professional] organ- 


izer break through and steal] their hearts. 
e*eee#es 


direction. 


dustrial venture. 


One of the machinery. companies heard that an out-of- 
the-way mill had “a specially constructed” machine in the 
spinning department. This was said to be giving unusual 
results. So the machinery concern sent its engineer down 
to observe the new machine and get data. 

What was his surprise to find that the phenomenon 
was one of his own machines improved and changed as a 
result of the interest of the mill’s technical organization. 
The machine man got enough “real dope” about what that 
process demanded to turn out a much better machine and 
without much delay. 

Look, then, at what one interested organization did for 
the section in which they were situated. Not only did they 
put their own plant one stride in advance of the whole in- 
dustry, but they drew cooperation from the maker of a 
vital process machine and convinced that machinery firm 
of the necessity of active all-the-time cooperation in their 
territory—and this helped every mill nearby. 

eee#es 

One of our boys, in a bleachery, excused himself very 
early in the evening when we dropped in on him, recently. 
He remarked to the effect that being on the job at 6:15 
made early sleep a necessity. Further, that five days of it 
made a full week, but that “beginning about 5:50 in the 
afternoon, on Friday, we step some.” 

They work hard. The plant shows it. They play hard. 
It is reflected in their keenness and aliveness on the job. 

This is a pretty hard combination to beat in building 
both men and an industry. (Don’t try to build one with- 
out the other.) How stupid “organized play” stacks up 
against this plan. 

eeee#es 

It is interesting how a much better place to live in re- 
sults from spontaneous social life. This is particularly 
noticeable where people who work hard preserve the urge 


If we say that any region is the potential future home 
of an industry, there is a meaning to that which goes 
deeper than the mere fact that the tendency is in that 


No one has ever been able to thwart the natural 
trend of a situation over a very long period of time— 
the attempt even is disastrous to oneself. 
to observe the nature of a trend and align plans to it. 

A potential future is built about subtle elements of 
the imagination, the desire and the spirit, but these are 
also based upon tangible facts which can be seen and set 


down here for profitable study. 
things which are safe bases upon which to build an in- 


for the contacts and graces 
which interesting events af- 
ford. 

When an essentially in- 
dustrial community’s young 
men have the initiative to 
form an active “stepping” 
cotillion club and keep it 
alive and growing it is, in- 
deed, an indication that our 
growing industrial area is ct 
pable of expansion upon 
hopeful lines. 

Clean cut alertness is de- 
veloped in such activities— 
the mind socially alert is also 
active in the commercial sense. Such men as this bring 
an extra something, an effective nonchalance to the job. 
For in no other place*as in industry is it quite so evident 
that we are divided into two great classes—“the quick and 
the dead.” 


Far safer, is it, 


This is the nature of 


eeeee 


We sometimes get more constructive ideas from men 
newly entered in the industry than from the rest (this is 
capitalizing upon their critical spirit). 

One of the prime needs in new industrial expansion is 
the development of the mill-engineering sense. We older 


ones at the game have handled mill problems so long that 
we have forgotten, perhaps, that the “mill sense” develop- 


ed within us is what we call upon to solve a tough problem. 

The way in which this is trained in was illustrated the 
other day by one of our newly “arrived” engineers. He 
pointed out he had done so many plant layouts, now, that 
he could tell, at a glance, when even one machine was right- 
ly adapted to the job. He arrived at skill in generalities 
by faithfulness to one detail, and then the next one. 

So also is the way of al] talent applied to building up 
our community of interests. 

eeeees 

“We made a mistake in the ‘cheap labor’ immigration 
policy we demanded (and got) 15 or 20 years ago. What 
looked to be a means of profit to us then has become one 
of our greatest sources of uncertainty and loss. Do you 
think that you will be able to keep your section free from 
the same thing we have had? If you do you have success 
ahead—it is one of our gravest concerns here.” 

This reads like the confession of a Senator to his con- 
stituents, but instead these are the exact words of the op- 
erating manager of a nationally famous industry, located 
in an apparently prosperous and impregnable center of 
that industry. 

What a world of information this gives us of experi- 
ence under the old plan; what a warning to us who are still 


socially intact. 
eeee#e 


Permanence—the soul of stability in business and in- 
dustry is the objective which we seek by all our planning 
and all our science. The two outstanding characteristics 
by which we recognize the permanence of a business insti- 
tution are its power, which we feel, and the glory of its 
achievements. 
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Yet power and glory are arrived at only through ad- 
herence to principles, which, carefully examined and test- 
ed, have proven their soundness. Certain of these prin- 
ciples, economic, technical and social are the rocks in the 
foundation of the temple. 
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The power we recognize in an industry is its reliability 
as a source of progressive ideas; the glory, its clean and 
ever increasing contribution to the social and artistic bet- 
terment of the life and enjoyment of the nation. These 
two make the house “founded upon a rock.” 


Carding-Spinning Discussed by Eastern N. C. 
Division at Rocky Mount 


A meeting which resulted in considerable interesting dis- 
cussion on carding and spinning was held at Rocky Mount, 
N. C., on Friday, October 1st, by the Eastern North Caro- 
lina Division of the Southern Textile Association. This 
body was formed early in the summer, holding its first 
meeting in Goldsboro in May, to fill a need for a separate 
discussion division devoted to subjects particularly of in- 
terest to the soft-yarn spinning mills which comprise the 
majority of plants in that section of the state. The second 
meeting in October was held in the community building of 
the Rocky Mount Mills, with Hyman L. Battle, manager 
of the mills, as host. 

Clovis M. Black, superintendent of the Borden Manu- 
facturing Company, Goldsboro, N. C., who is chairman 
of the division, presided at the meeting. Since the Golds- 
boro meeting had considered spinning largely, he explained, 
this gathering would emphasize the card room processes. 
After a few preliminaries, Mr. Black opened the meeting 
for round-table discussion. He announced that a question- 
naire had been prepared by two of the members covering 
the entire mill, and that certain questions relating to the 


carding department had been selected to form the basis of 
the discussion. 


The first question raised by Mr. Black, in starting the 
discussion, was, “Where is the most productive place for 
bad work on the card?” 

Answering this, George F. Brietz, superintendent, Sel- 
ma Cotton Mills, Selma, N. C., said that “there are a num- 
‘ber of places on the card that will make bad work. One 
of them is in the stripping; by just immediately after 
stripping, piecing up and going ahead. We have a prac- 
tice to let it run .on the floor a little while to get the dust 
and lint out of it. Another thing of course is improper 
settings. You can get them too far away or too close. 
I mention these two thoughts just to break the ice.” 

D. W. Knight, superintendent, Rocky Mount Mills, said 
next that “I think that after you strip if you would wait 
until you strip about two cards before you piece the end 
up it will help a whole lot. We try to do that; keeping 
the card strips out has a whole lot to do with the keeping 
it in good shape.” 

Following this line of thought, Mr. Black said, “in strip- 
ping, whether by roll or vacuum system, how long should 
a ecard run after it has been stripped before the cylinder 
and doffer get full up to where you can get the sliver you 
are supposed to produce? We have not been doing what 
these men suggest. We have had quite a bit of uneven 
work, and we have traced some of it back to not letting the 
doffers fill up. I think that is a good idea.” 

Getting back to the original question, G. N. Gurley, 
overseer of carding, Rosemary Manufacturing Co., Rose- 
mary, N. C., declared that “there are so many places you 
can make bad work on a card, but one thing is split laps, 
which I think make a large percentage of the bad work. 


As regards stripping, I think after one card is stripped it 
should run until you strip the next cylinder.” 

“Then you think that stripping one card is ample 
enough time?” asked the chairman. 

“Yes sir,” answered Mr. Gurley. 
work from split laps than any other one thing.” 

T. W. Mullen, superintendent, Rosemary Manufacturing 
Co., explained to the soft-yarn spinners that in a weaving 
mill “we do not have people cussing us about uneven work. 
In a yarn mill making sale yarns it is quite a proposition, 
but in a weaving mill we do not follow up on the length 
of time before starting a card after stripping; as long as 
the work is good running work in the weave room we do 
not have any kicks about the cloth.” 

M. R. Vick, another overseer of carding at the Rose- 
mary mill, added that, “regarding bad work on a ecard, I 
consider that if a man lets his licker-in run down he can 
get the worst work there. So far as stripping is concern- 
ed, in a weave mill I agree that one card is enough to 
wait, but in a spinning mill I should strip every other card 
around and then go back. You will find very little varia- 
tion if you do this, because you will have a variation in 
the sliver anyway.” 

Mr. Shipp said that “we strip out and then put up 
every other card, and I agree about that licker-in busi- 
ness. The greatest trouble in the card room is letting the 
licker-in go down.” 

While the licker-in was being discussed, Mr. Black 
took another question from further down in his list: “Do 
you try to sharpen lickers-in locally; if so, how?” 

In response to this question, it seemed to be the unani- 
mous practice that with licker-in shops so convenient to 
the mills as at the present time, it was unwise to try to 
grind lickers-in at the mills, but on the other hand much 
better to send them to the shops for re-winding. D. F. 
Lanier, superintendent, Oxford Cotton Mills, Oxford, N. C., 
explained a sand box he had used for this purpose, but with 
the shops so handy, he has not used this in more than a 
year. Furthermore, he pointed out, if there are high and 
low places on the licker-in surface, the sand-box is ineffec- 
tive. 

“T have tried sharpening them,” said Mr. Vann, “but 
there is nothing to it. When it gets dull the point is dull 
and when you sharpen it, that point is low.” 

The next question brought up by the chairman was, 
“If you had to increase the card production ten per cent, 
where is the best place to do it, keeping in mind the quality 
of the work?” 

“Tn that case I would increase the speed of the doffer,” 
responded Mr. Vick. “I believe in light, quick carding. 
I do not believe in a slow doffer speed, especially with a 
low grade of cotton. If you are running the doffer slow 
you are keeping the cotton in the card too long, and, I 
believe, the quicker you get it out the better off you are.” 


“We have more bad 
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“But suppose you were running a 27-inch doffer at 16 
turns a minute, and you still have to keep it up or resort 
to the production gear, what would you do?” asked Mr. 
Lanier. 

“On a 27-inch doffer he should not speed up from 
that; he is getting enough,” was Mr. Vick’s reply. 

“But supposing you had to?” 

“Oh, well,” said Mr. Vick, “you ought to get some more 
eards and put them in.” 

“T think for a 27-inch doffer, 15 turns is a plenty,” 
added Mr. Vann. “You are making bad work over that. 
The bands must be kept too tight. I would heavy up on it.” 

“While we are on this subject, we will take up another 
one of our questions,” said Mr. Black. “Is short draft 
better for light or heavy carding?” 

“Here has been my experience,” said Mr. Vick. “Not 
so very long ago my lappers were running short and I 
had to keep my production up, and I increased my drafts 
from 90 to 110, and made my laps heavier, and the work 
didn’t run any worse, and I believe really that I rather 
like the long draft on a card.” 

Mr. Black agreed that he prefers the long draft. “The 
quicker you can get the cotton out the better off you 
are,” he believes. 

“Speaking of long and short drafts,” said J. S. Hailey, 
overseer of carding, Caswell Cotton Mills, Kinston, N. C., 
“T have always found a long draft better. Of course, when 
you get your lap up heavy enough, the setting has some- 
thing to do with it.” 

In answer to a show of hands on the long versus short 
draft question—considering 90 short and 110 long—all 


of those voting preferred the long draft, there being no 
hand raised in favor of the shorter draft. 

The next question was, “Do you find compressed cot- 
ton harder on the cards than local stock?” 

“That depends on the condition the cotton is in when 


it reaches the card,” answered Mr. Vann. “If you have 
the proper opening equipment, I do not think it makes 
any difference. We have the vertical opener and Murray 
cleaner, and with that I think it is just about as easy on 
the card as the local cotton. It should not increase the 
strippings any if you have the proper opening machinery.” 

Mr. Gurley said that he weighs his strippings and makes 
them come to a certain percentage on the compressed cot- 
ton. “We have a very good opening arrangement, and we 
do not find it any harder on the cards. However, if I did 
not have that opening arrangement, and I could get a 
Kirschner beater in the breaker picker it would help out 
on the ecard, but with a plain beater there and no opening 
arrangement it would make more work for the card. 

“T think that a Kirschner beater in the breaker does 
more good than on the finisher,” he continued. “On the 
breaker it helps to open the cotton so the plain beaters 
ean get to it. I think it would pay to put in a carding 
beater in the breaker.” 

“Tt is true,” observed Mr. Black, “that in recent years 
more and more mills are opening their eyes as to the 
necessity for the proper opening equipment. Now, for 
instance, suppose we find out what you think would com- 
prise an up-to-date opening arrangement for %-inch cot- 
ton. Suppose you tell us what you have now, giving us 
the equipment up through the finishers.” 

“We have two vertical openers and a horizontal cleaner 
hooked up in tandem,” responded Mr. Lanier, “with three 
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processes of picking—a double beater in the breaker. We 
found when we put in the horizontal cleaner, using the 
three processes of picking, that the breaking strength 
went off, so we took out the intermediate picker and 
the breaking strength immediately went back up to a little 
bit better than what it was before. Our arrangement, I 
think, puts the cotton in first class shape, and our cards 
have given better results, carding as heavy as we have to, 
especially on the compressed cotton.” 


“We do not have as much opening as some of you men,” 
reported Mr. Mullen. “We have one vertical opener and 
one horizontal cleaner, and three processes in the picker 
room, with one beater in each machine. We have been 
running the horizontal only about five weeks.” We believe 
that on our general run of cotton, Strict Good Middling, 
that we get enough cleaning.” He said he figures that he 
gets out about .3 per cent on the horizontal cleaner. 


Mr, Black said he noticed that the horizontal cleaner 
saves the waste around the pickers, decreasing the fly. 
Mr. Garner said he did not see how it reduces the clearer 
fly at all. H. M. Culbreth, overseer of spinning at the 
Borden mill, said he had noticed that the clearer waste is 
much less. 

Norman B. Hill, superintendent, Caswell Cotton Mills, 
Kinston, N. C., asked, “When Mr. Lanier took out the 
intermediate, if he had reduced the speed on the beater 
wouldn’t it have done as well as taking it out? What 
speed did he run?” 

“We were running 1,150 r.p.m., and reduced it to 1,000 
r.p.m.,” answered Mr. Lanier. “That was on the finisher, 
and the others were reduced in proportion, and I took out 
one process of beating.” 

Mr. Hill asked about the amount of trash taken out. 

“The motes from the pickers decreased 15 or 16 per 
cent, after putting in the horizontal cleaner, but we be 
lieve that machine got more than that,” answered Mr. 
Lanier. 

“T would like to ask Mr. Mullen how much stock he 
puts through the vertical and horizontal cleaners?” request- 
ed G. E. Moore, assistant superintendent, Edenton Cotton 
Mills, Edenton, N. C. 

“About 55,000 pounds in a week of 55 hours,” was 
the reply. i 

Mr. Black said he would like to have some discussion 
here regarding the Kirschner or carding beater versus the 
plain blade beater in the finisher picker. _He has never 
been able to tell any diffrence, he said; somtimes when 
he put the blade in he wished he had the carding beater in, 
and vice varsa. 

“Tf you will put the carding beater in the breaker I 
believe you will be satisfied with it,” declared Mr. Vick. 

“Can you maintain the same speed that you had be- 
fore?” asked Mr. Brietz. 

“That is a matter of experiment. 
then eut down, if necessary.” 

“T asked, thinking that the same speed might damage 
the work,” explained Mr. Brietz. “I certainly am going 
to try it out.” 

“What difference is there in setting the feed roll?’ 
asked Mr. Black. 

“T set it the same,” said Mr. Vick. “About the thick- 
ness of a rule; the same as the blade beater. 

“Do you maintain the same settings on the cards on 
compressed cotton?” « 


I would try it and 
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“Yes, sir, we did not make any changes whatever.” 

Mr. Black next asked for practices as to card settings 
carding 750 pounds a week of 60 hours, or 125 pounds 
a day. 

“T set the doffer to the cylinder to 7/1000,” answered 
Mr. Vann, “and I don’t mean a tight or loose 7; I mean 
to a 7. Comb to doffer, 12/1000; flats, both front and 
back, 9/1000; licker-in, 10/1000; feed plate, 12/1000. This 
is based on Middling, one-inch cotton.” 

“How much difference do you make in the setting of 
the screen under the cylinder, back and front?” asked Mr. 
Black. 

“The back is set to a full 34/1000 gauge, and at the 
front I use my judgment.” 

Mr. Hailey reported the following settings: Doffer to 
cylinder, 8/1000; comb, 19/1000; flats, 11/1000 and 
9/1000; licker-in to cylinder, 8/1000; feed plate, 12/1000; 
mote knives, 11/1000. 

The chairman announced here that in a questionnaire 
later to be sent to the members, detailed information with 
reference to settings and other practices on the different 
machines would be requested. He had already compiled the 
answers for his mill, and stated that he would read them 
to the meeting, and asked for any criticisms or suggestions 
which any of the men might be able to make. 

He is running a 50-inch cylinder, 27-inch doffer, with 
100 wire on the cylinder and 110 wire on the doffer, run- 
ning % to 1-inch cotton, he said in answer to questions on 
these points. “What wire would you recommend?” he ask- 
ed the meeting. 

“How much are you carding a day?” asked Mr. Vick, 
and Mr. Black answered, “About 103 pounds.” 

“Then your wire is all right,” declared Mr. Vick. 

Continuing, Mr. Black said he uses 110 wire on the 
flats, the same as the doffer, has an hourly production per 
eard of about 10 pounds, and makes a 50-grain sliver, using 
a 94.6 draft on the card. 

The speed of his cylinder is 165 r.p.m.; doffer, 10% 
r.p.m.; licker-in, 415 r.p.m. 

Right here, A. B. Deans, assistant secretary-treasurer. 
Wilson Cotton Mills, Wilson, N. C., requested some diseus- 
sion on licker-in speeds, from anyone who had experimented 
with high and low speeds. This question developed the fact 
that A. B. McAlister, overseer of carding, Roanoke Mills 
Company, Roanoke Rapids, is. using a licker-in speed of 
375 r.p.m. In response to questioning, he stated he had 
arrived at this speed as satisfactory following tests rang- 
ing all the way from 300 to 550 r.pm. The 300 r.p.m. 
speed, he said, did not take out enough, while the speed of 
550 r.p.m. took out too much waste and good cotton under 
the mote knives. 

Returning to his own practice, Mr. Black read his 
answers to the question on ecard settings, as follows: Sereen 
under licker-in, back, 17/1000; center, 34/1000; front, 
3/16-inch: mote knives, top, 10/1000; bottom, 7/1000: 
feed plate, 12/1000; back plate, 34/1000: feed plate, 
12/1000: top flats, front, 10/1000; center, 11/1000; back, 
11/1090. His carding, he explained, is on the second floor 
over motors driving the spinning frames below, which re- 
sulted in vibration making this flat setting necessary, he 
explained. His stripper plate is set so as to make a 20- 
grain strip, he added. 

Mr. McAlister said he cards about 110-pounds a day, 
and makes about an 18-grain strip. 
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The next question asked by Mr. Black was, “State some 
of the defects in the finished product caused by bad card- 
ing.” 

“The worst thing I know of is uneven work on the 
drawing frames,” said Mr. McAlister. “It will tear the 
spinner up before you know what you are doing.” 

“Then, if you found uneven yarn, the first thing you 
would do would be to go to the drawing frame?” inquired 
Mr. Black. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then when you got there, what would be the first 
thing you would look for?” asked the chairman. 

“That depends. It might be the calender roll streteh- 
ing it. The draft might not be right. The rolls might not 
be set right for the length of the cotton. And you must 
adjust the calender roll gears according to the weather.” 
This was Mr. McAlister’s answer. 

“Speaking of uneven work from the drawing frame,” 
observed Mr. Hailey, “the worst trouble I ever had, on 
H. & B. frames, was getting the proper weights on each 
end of the roll. I found that sometimes we would have 14 
pounds on one end and 50 or 75 pounds on the other end. 
It is always a job to keep the adjusting serews adjusted 
so as to have them even. They have a beam to raise the 
weights for unhooking and I took them off because they 
were so jammed together that it was almost impossible to 


get the same tension on each end of the roll. I found that 


was the biggest improvement I had ever made. 

“Of course the calender rol] gear gives a lot of trou- 
ble; and another thing, you ean let the roll in the ean get 
so close from the calender it will give you trouble.” 

With the change of the weather, Mr. Brietz brought 
out, it is a difficult matter to keep the tension on the strands 
uniform, and he wanted to know which was to be pre- 
ferred, a tight tension or a sagging one. 

One man said that he preferred to have it slack, and 
Mr. Black added that that had been his experience and that 
he would rather have a little sag there. “My observation is 
that you can get more even work with a little sag,” he ex- 
plained. 

“Another thing,” observed Mr. Hailey, “is the trumpets; 
if they are not of the same size you cannot get the proper 
tension on the sliver, and if you have your trumpets the 
proper size you can get the correct sag on the sliver. An- 
other thing, if the shoulder of the rol] gets worn, you ean- 
not get a tension. I have taken a hammer and swelled the 
ends—I know that is not the proper thing to do but I 
was trying to correct the difficulty in the best manner avail- 
able. 

“We watch the drawing frames very closely,” said Mr. 
Vick. “Whenever we find an end beginning to slacken, we 
try to find out what is the matter with that end. We have 
five-end drawing, and if one end slackens, the whole draw- 
ing is not wrong, so we try to find out what makes that end 
sag. A dry back roll or a dry bottom roll, or a little pieee 
of waste in between the bearing of the steel roll and the 
end where it fits in will cause uneven work. It is mighty 
hard to get the help to look after these things; the overseer 
must do it himself. 

“Another thing, I try to get my slubber hands to look 
out for cut roving coming off the bobbin, they can tell it 
and if they watch it they can save a lot of trouble, and 
most of my men can tell it very well. 

“Another thing, if your drawing frames are located 
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underneath the spinning room you are liable to have trou- 

ble with little travelers coming through from there; regard- 
less of how good a floor you have, they will get through, 
and you know how much trouble they can cause; so you 
should watch out for that all of the time.” 

This concluded the discussion on this question, and the 
next one was asked by Mr. Lanier: “Has anybody tried 
changing the train-of gears from 8 pitch to 10 pitch? We 
have considerable trouble with ends running slack at some 
times and tight at others. We have been working over the 
rolls, and we are forced sometimes to change the change 
gear, but we have been thinking of changing the train of 
gears from 8 pitch to 10 pitch,.and if anybody has done 
this, I would like to know about it.” 

“We have done that and it works fine,” replied Mr. Me- 
Alister. “It is better than the 8 pitch, and it takes all of 
the noise out of it and makes it run quieter.” 

‘Does the quality of the carding affect the breaking 
strength of the yarn?” was the next question presented by 
the chairman. 

“T don’t be’ieve anyone would argue that point at all,” 
declared Mr. Mullen. 

lt was explained that the intent of this question was 
that if a mill was using a Western cotton, and ran out, 
finding it necessary to change to a local cotton, what remedy 
would be suggested, and would it be advisable to set up on 
the ecard, if it was known that this cotton would be used 
for quite a while? 

“Well,” said Mr. Vick, “it would be an easy matter to 
set up one card while grinding, and try it out and watch 
it through the spinning room to see if it would make any 
difference.” 

“TJ was just sitting here wondering,” said Mr. Brietz, 
“whether humidifiers were worth more in the winter time 
than the summer time.” 

Mr. Vick said that he uses his all the time. 

Mr. Mullen pointed out that it depended upon the kind 
of a heating system used by a mill. In his ease, he said 
the humidifiers were better in the summer time because dur- 
ing the winter season his hot air system takes care of part of 
it. On the other hand, Mr. Black stated that his humidifiers 
were better in the winter time because he has steam pipes 
on the ceiling and a lot of static electricity in the winter 
time. 

“T have steam pipes in my room and I find that we need 
the humidifiers more in the winter time on account of hav- 
ing the steam in the pipes overhead,” said Mr. Vann. Mr. 
Knight. expressed the same experience. 

At this point there was some discussion as to the proper 
amount of relative humidity to earry in the eard room and 
the concensus of opinion which coincides with recommenda- 
tions of experts was between 50 and 55 is correct. Mr. 
Black added that he tried to carry a little bit more around 
the speeders than he has around _the cards. 

“If you are running it above a certain point, it will 
retain the specks in the yarn,” said Mr. Battle. “This 
summer we had our himidifiers overhauled and rearranged 
and got more relative humidity in the card room than we 
needed with the result that we had specky yarn.” 

“How far can you go without holding them in?” asked 
Mr. Black. 

“E believe over 60 per cent will give you trouble,” re- 
plied: Mr. Battle. 

Here the chairman brought up the question of using 
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the humidifiers in the picker room, pointing out this had 
been discussed pro and con at several other meetings. He 
advanced the argument that damp cotton is harder to clean 
than dry cotton, and also raised the question of the tre- 
mendous amount of air passing through a picker room re- 
quiring an inordinate amount of humidification. 

L. R. Gilbert, vice president of the Southern Textile 
Association and until recently superintendent of the Cara- 
leigh Mills Company at Raleigh, declared that he was in 
favor of using humidifiers in the picker room where raw 
stock dyed cotton is used. He pointed out it is a question 
of whether it is desired to replace the natural content of 
moisture in the cotton. Later he pointed out that the term 
“relative humidity” does not mean anything, “you must 
figure the grains per cubic foot of air to know where you 
stand at any time. Of course the hotter a cubic foot of air 
the more water you have. In the summer time you have 
a great deal more natural humidity in the air than in the 
winter. Therefore, you need the humidifiers for that reason 
and for statie electricity in the winter time.” 

Mr. Brietz raised the point here as to whether it would 
be more difficult to control the humidity in a mill located 
on a stream than in a mill in the dry highlands. 

Mr. Mullen brought out that in the famous yarn manu- 
facturing center of New Bedford, Mass., that location was 
selected in the days of no artificial humidification because of 
the natural humidity in the air on the sea coast. However, 
he imagines, it would be more difficult to control the humid- 
ity in a mill located near water. 

“T had an experience some years ago in a mill located 
in a river valley,” said Mr. Vann. “When I went there, I 
found humidifiers in the card room but I could not run 
them. I remember one day the superintendent came thorugh 
and said, ‘George, why aren’t you running the humidifiers? 
I told him I couldn’t do it. He insisted, however, because 
they had cost a lot of money and he wanted to get his 
money’s worth out of them. I turned them on and after 
a while I saw the superintendent coming from the east side 
of the mill stopping off every frame as he came along, and 
when he got to me he wanted to know what in the world was 
the matter and I told him it was the the humidifiers and he 
told me:to shut them off, and I did not run them again 
as long as I was there.” 

Mr. Black next brought up the matter of running card 
strips back into the regular mixing of cotton, by asking 
the question, “Does anyone rework the ecard strips; if so, 
how?” 

J. W. Thompson, of the Oxford Cotton Mill, answered 
that he runs his card strips back, explaining, “I run them 
through the vertical opener and mix them with the drawing 
waste and other waste picker, and feed them into the pipe 
beyond the horizontal cleaner, and this waste goes back into 
the regular work.” He stated that he makes 7s, 8s, 9s, 10s 
and 12s. 

Mr. Battle said that he used to rework his card strips 
into his 16s yarn, using about one-third strips, “and we 
had the reputation up North of making about the sorriest 
16s made in the South. I stopped using these strips and 
since then we have been able to sell our 16s. Now we put 
back only our roving waste.” 

“Well, Mr. Thompson, if you use them over and over 
then you do not have any card strips for sale?’ queried Mr. 
Black. 

In answer to this Mr. Lanier, superintendent of Mr. 
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Thompson’s mill, caused considerable laughter by stating 
that they finally got rid of their card strips by “sweeping 
them up in the spinning room.” 

Mr. Vann related another one of his experiences here, 
this time of being overseer at a mill where the president 
and suprintendent kept a record himself of the cloth when 
card strips were reworked and without card strips, stating 
that this man told him that he could not tell any difference 
and that they ran them back. This, he said later, was on 
a 27-inch print cloth. 


“Tt depends on the elass of yarn being made,” said Mr. 
Vick. “In yarn for the wire covering trade you can use 
the strips back all right, but when it comes to yarn that 
is going into woven goods, I do not think it pays to use 
the strips.” 

“There is one thing about it,” said Mr. Battle, “with 
cotton selling today at around 13 cents, and strips bringing 
9 cents, it seems to me that a man would do much better 
to sell his strips and buy new cotton.” With reference 
to what Mr. Vick said about the ultimate use of the yarn, 
Mr. Battle pointed out that he does not always know just 
what his stuff is going into, and even if he did he could 
not keep any part of it separated in the mill for this pur- 
pose. 

In further comment on Mr. Vick’s statement, Mr. Deans 
said, “we have had a lot of business with the wire covering 
trade and we have found them to be the most particular 
people in the trade.” 

The chairman next asked for opinions as to what per- 
centage of strippings should be taken out, carding 750 
pounds a week. Mr. Vick said that he tries to take out 
about 3 per cent. Mr. McAlister said he gets out about 244 
per cent and the chairman reported from 2% to 234 per 
cent. 

At this point Mr. Battle told of an experience he had 
recently had in increasing the breaking strength of his ply 
yarn. He said that he went over to visit his friend, Pat 
Deans, at Wilson, and found that his yarn was breaking a 
good deal better in the ply yarn than his own, “and we 
went to work on the travelers on the twisters, and by light- 
ening them up we increased the breaking strength a good 
deal.” 

In describing what was done, Mr. Knight, who is super- 
intendent of Mr. Battle’s mill, stated, “Mr. Battle tested 
some of Mr, Deans’ 20s in the single yarn and the breaking 
strength was around 80 pounds, warp. Our 20s broke 
around 85 to 90 pounds in the single yarn. But on the ply 
yarn theirs broke much better than ours and sized just 
about on the number, so we got to work on the travelers 
and by putting on a traveler that was two or three grains 
lighter we put our breaking strength up about four or five 
pounds.” 

“Has anyone had a similar experience on spinning,” 
inquired Mr. Hill, “using a traveler too heavy so that 
the breaking strength would not be as high as it would be 
with a lighter traveler?” 

“T think as light a traveler as you can run the better, 
without having them so light that you get a fuzzy yarn,” 
declared Mr. Knight. 

“We have made some tests on that,” reported Mr. Lan- 
ier. “We tried to run Draper speed—and you know what 
that is—and we had considerable trouble with the coarse 


counts not breaking up to standard. We tried shortening 


the draft but that did not help much with the same speed 
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but we could reduce the speed down to the Whitin table 
with the same draft and increase the breaking strength, and 
we could run a lighter traveler.” 


“There is no doubt but that a reasonable traveler will 
give you results,’ declared Mr. Moore. “If it is too heavy 
it will stretch the yarn, and if it is too light it will wear 
itself out.” 

“The traveler is undoubtedly one of the most important 
things in the mill, and is also one of the most neglected; 
very little attention is paid to it,” said Mr. Black. “It can 
cause as much trouble as the drawing frame, and I do not 
know of anything that can tear up an operative quicker.” 

“What effect would a worn ring and humidity have on 
the traveler?” asked Mr. Vick. 

“If the ring is worn too badly, the traveler will not 
stay on, and if it is worn a whole lot it will cut it out 
faster,” replied Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Vick brought up the question here of the advisabil- 
ity of changing the rings all at one time, when they become 
worn. 

Chairman Black endorsed this method strongly, stating 
that just as he buys an entire equipment of tires for his 
automobile, so does he replace a full set of rings on the 
frame at a time. “I have tried the plan of ordering a few 
rings at a time, and the first thing I knew I didn’t know 
where we were,” he said. 

“My experience has been to change the whole business 
at one time,” added Mr. Hill, “and I then do away with all 
of the old rings, because whenever you change some, you 
have two or three different tensions on the yarn, hecause 
you must use the same travelers.” 

L. E. Taylor, of Charlotte. stated that the ring traveler 
concern with which he is connected found that a number of 
mills do pursue the practice of changing a few rings at a 
time. He said, however, that Mr. Hill was right, because 
if a ring had been used for a number of years, the traveler 
has made a kind of a runway in it. Yet, he said, changing 
a whole set of rings is an expensive proposition, and many 
mills do not do it, and that the traveler concerns must 
meet their demands. He reported. that they had found 
usually a lighter traveler with a different circle was neces- 
sary—usually a larger circle. 

“T would like to bear the gentleman out,” said C. C. 
Cates, of the Edenton Cotton Mills. “We are running 8s 
three- and four-ply, using card strips, and we have had a 
good deal of trouble with our twister travelers jumping off, 
and we had a special circle made, using the same number, 
and find it helped a whole lot.’ 

“Can you get a higher speed with a smaller or larger 
circle traveler?” asked Mr. Allen. 

In answering this, Mr. Taylor first said he wanted to 
agree with Mr. Black as to the lack of attention paid to 
and the importance of the traveler.. He declared that after 
investigation and experimentation, they had come to the 
conclusion that “the measuring stick of progress in spin- 
ning is the ring traveler.’ Taking up the question of Mr. 
Allen, Mr. Taylor used the illustration of two No. 7 travel- 
ers, one with a 2 circle and the other with a 3 cirele. Both 
of these, he pointed out, must weigh the same. However, 
he said, the 3 circle traveler must cover a greater amount 
of space, while the 2 circle is more compact, and “I would 
say that the traveler with the smaller circle wou!d stand 
more speed under the proper conditions.” 

Here Mr. Brietz related a recent experience of changing 
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the weight and width of ¢eloth, finding to his surprise that _ 


the weight of the cloth remained the same in spite of the 
fact that it was an inch wider. In the meantime, he said, 
they had set up the cards closer. This puzzled him for a 
while and he finally found the mystery solved by the fact 
that the wrappings on the section beams were smaller. 

Mr. Black reported trouble here on one of his breaker 
pickers, in the cotton on the screen being thicker in the 
middle than on the sides. It was suggested that either 
there is a lump in the beater box killing the draft, or else 
the fan might be broken. 

“What about cork-covered rolls?’ asked Mr. Mullen. 
“Mr. Black, I believe you said something about them at the 
last meeting.” 

Mr. Black reported that careful tests had shown no ap- 
preciable increase in breaking strength with the cork rolls, 
over the leather rolls, but that a benefit in the way of the 
cost of roll covering was noticeable. 

“We have been having trouble occasionally with weak 
places showing up in the yarn, without making any changes 
whatever,” said Mr. Lanier, asking for any suggestions. 

“T would suggest that you watch the drawing frames 
for cut drawing,” said Mr. Vick. 

“T wouldn’t be surprised if you are right,” Mr. Lanier 
declared. 

A discussion of the Cook-Taylor banding device follow- 
ed the suggestion that his trouble might be coming from 
uneven tension on his spinning frame bands. Mr. Battle, 
who has this device in operation, explained it, stating that 
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Slasher Room Equipment. 

In Europe, size kettles or vats are made of wood or 
copper fitted with either direct or indirect steam supply, 
also with stirring devices. Some are provided with cold 
and hot water supplies. The hot water is useful when it 
is desired to fill up a kettle or to dilute the size, which 
should preferably not be diluted with cold water as this 
affects the colloidal properties of starch very unfavorablv. 
The cold water is used to mix the starch preparatory io 
boiling. 

When no provision is made to dilute the size with hot 
water and only cold water is available, this should be 
poured in very gradually in order not to chill the size 
any more than ean be helped, as size once chilled is bound 
to be inferior size. 

While pouring in the cold water, steam should be turn- 
ed on and the size boiled and stirred as vigorously as 
possible to minimize the harm done by diluting the size. 
The reason why Europeans prefer wood or copper vessels 
is due to fear of rust, which does not seem to worry 
Americans so much, as most of the size kettles in this 
country are made of steel. With proper care, rust can 
be avoided. 

The use of soda will obviate the danger of rust. When 
the kett!e is idle a weak solution of soda will prevent rust. 
This should be carefully rinsed out and the kettle itself 
always kept scrupulously .clean before using. _ 

The kettle mostly used in this country is built of iron 
to hold between one and two hundred gallons of finished 
It is fitted with direct steam heating fittings and 
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it is satisfactory as it gives an even tension on all of the 
bands. 

“Speaking of bands, said Mr. Moore, “I would like 
to know if anybody has changed their ideas as to the num- 
ber of bands to the pound. If a spindle was running prop- 
erly at the right speed twenty years, will the same kind of 
band keep that spindle up to speed? Should we increase 
the size of the band because the whirl is worn?” 

“I might say in answer to that, that when I went to 
Goldsboro I found the whirls worn, and I increased the 
size of the bands 1/16th inch to take care of it,” said Mr. 
Black. “We make them up out of intermediate roving.” 

“Will a band made out of roving wear the whirl like a 
yarn band?” queried Mr. Vick. , 

“T should not imagine that a roving band would wear 
it as much as a band made out of yarn,” said Mr. Black. 

This concluded the discussion, and the morning session 
was adjourned. Promptly at one o’clock, a sumptuous bar- 
becue was served the visitors by Mr. Battle, following which 
a short business session was held. Upon invitation of Mr. 
Mullen, the division voted to hold the next meeting in Roa- 
noke Rapids in the Spring of 1927. Chairman Black ap- 
pointed several committees, and short talks were made by 
L. R. Gilbert, vice-president of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation, J. M. Gregg, secretary-treasurer of the Southern 
Textile Association and The Arkwrights, Inc., and Robert 
W. Philip, associate editor of Corron, following which ad- 
journment was taken with thanks to Mr. Battle and the 
Rocky Mount Mills for their courtesy and hospitality. 
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an efficient stirring device often with paddles operating 
in opposite directions to increase stirring efficiency, which 
is quite important. The lower paddle should nearly serape 
the bottom to avoid sediment forming in the bottom of 
the kettle. The kettle should also be fitted with cold and hot 
water supply. The hot water may be obtained with a 
steam siphon into the cold water pipe. 

One very essential need to insure evenness of results 
is that size kettles, storage kettles, circulating systems and 
pipes be covered with asbestos to minimize radiation of 
heat and condensation of steam and to preserve the high 
temperature at which the size should be applied. 

Another essential point is to use the same size kettles 
with some type of agitator and speed of agitation through- 
out the size room as the length of time it takes to cook a 
mix depends on the agitation. 

From the kettle the size should be run into the size 
box of the slasher through a fine mesh screen to eliminate 
the possibility of lumps, sticks, and other insoluble for- 
eign matter contaminating the warp. 

Many slashers are equipped with a size circulating sys- 
tem which is useful mainly to maintain a constant level 
in the slasher box and tends towards more even results. 

Many types of slashers are in existence, but the type 
greatest in use has a copper cylinder drier revolving either 
by direct motion or on roller bearings and the warp cov- 
ers the greatest part of the cylinder over which it passes. 
Sometimes two or more cylinders are used, the object being 
that the second and third cylinders not being surrounded 
by a damp atmosphere will dry more efficiently. This can 
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also be greatly helped by fast revolving fans, The cyl- 
inder drier is efficient and fast. Its main objection is 
that it bakes the warp and flattens it so that it loses its 
cylindrical shape and is rather tape like. 


The temperature on the cylnider is much higher than 
that required in the air drier. Temperatures on drum 
driers vary from 212 degrees to 260 degrees Fahrenheit 
and often more. High temperatures have a tendency to 
tender the warp, to make it brittle and harsh, to cause 
shedding and breakage and to cause the warp to tie badly. 
A number of air drying sizing machines are on the mar- 
ket. In some of them the warm air for drying the sized 
yarn is furnished by radiators at the bottom of the drying 
chamber. In others, the warm air is produced in a steam 
chest where it acquires a temperature of 120 degrees to 
140 degrees Fahrenheit. The temperature is very low com- 
pared to that of the drum driers. The warm air travels 
in the drying chamber in a direction opposite to that of 
the warp, it is both forced in by a suitable fan and ex- 
pelled by an exhaust fan. The warp travels on skeleton 
drums or guide rollers through a number of compartments. 
The rollers may be provided with ribs to prevent the yarn 
from touching the whole surface of the ‘roller and in this 
way to offer more drying surface to the air circulating 
in an opposite direction. The rollers should revolve on 
ball bearings to minimize tension and to avoid stretching. 
There are openings to the drying chambers located in con- 
venient places to reach the yarn when desired. 


Very compact machines are built with maximum drying 
effect and minimum consumption of steam. The current 
of air has a tendency to drive the loose fibers all in the 
same direction, the advantage of which can readily be 
realized, This type of drier produces a very good warp 
with greater elasticity due to drying at lower temperature 
than does the drum drier. Roller bearings are very im- 
portant especially when there is no positive drive, and a 
positive drive is essential when the set is light, otherwise 
the stretching of the warp will considerably increase iis 
tendency to break. Running the fans of the slasher very 
fast will help dry the warp so as to make it possible to 
reduce both the pressure and the temperature of the slash- 
er drum, which of course is very desirable. 


It is good practice to calibrate section beams to obviate 
the possibility of building the warp on these beams cone 
or angle shape, this having the tendency to cause selvage 
on looms to break more readily than it would with a warp 
uniformly built on the beam, due to uneven tension of sel- 
vage warps. 

Special attention should be paid to the setting of the 
immersion roll. If one end is lower than the other, the 
yarn will stretch so that when reaching the loom beam it 
will produce a set of warps with considerable more break- 
age on one side than on the other of the beam. 


One of the most important adjustments on the slasher 
is the matter of tension on the yarn. Slack yarn gives 
bad results on the loom and even kinky twist and breaks 
on the lease rods. Too slack yarn will slip on the drums 
and does not dry evenly. On the other hand, too tight a 
yarn is still worse, as it stretches and takes all the give 
out of the warp before it gets to the loom. This whole 
question of tension is one that requires great skill and 
attention on the part of the operative. 

The usual custom now in practice is to cause a rope 
to pass over a groove in the beam head of the back sec- 
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tion beam or perhaps one or two beams in the set. The 
end of the rope is weighted and the friction reduces the 
momentum of the beam when the slasher is stopped. The 
yarn from this beam passing over and around the beams 
in front of it acts as a check on them. This of course puts 
a greater strain on the back beam, or beams. A device has 
of recent years come on the market to automatically con- 
tro] the tensions on the section beams and to do this sep- 
arately for each beam, thereby equalizing the strain on the 
warp of the several beams. This device, invented by W. 
W. Arnold, now agent of the Brookside Cotton Mills, con- 
sists of a frame support made of angle iron to carry the 
tension device. 
of the slasher and just outside of the section beam sup- 
ports. It is about five feet high. 
cordingly with the section beam on this frame are bear- 
ings to hold the tension device. The device itself works 
on the principle that the tighter the yarn gets, the less 
friction is required on the beam head, and when the sheet 
of yarn slackens, more friction is required to get a uni- 
form tension. This is made use of by means of a tension 
assembly for each section beam which is mounted on angle 


This frame runs along the creels the length 


At intervals spaced ae- 


iron frame supports directly over the section beam. This 
assembly is composed of a ball bearing guide roller, the 
shaft of which carries on each end a lever which actuates 
the rope tensions. The levers are fulerumed near the 
ends where the rope tensions are fastened and on the 
opposite end of the levers a floating roller is mounted, 
which floats on the sheet of yarn as it is delivered from 
the section beam. 
it raises the floating roller which in turn releases the frie- 


If the sheet of yarn becomes too tight 


tion on the beam head, thus decreasing the tension on the 
sheet of yarn. When the tension on the sheet of yarn 
becomes too slack, the floating roller following the yarn 
down gradually increases the friction on the beam head, 
raising the floating roller until the proper tension on the 
yarn is obtained. The levers, which are actuated by the 
floating roller, will work independently of each other, 
thus allowing the floating roller to float out of a horizontal 
plane, and in this way maintain a uniform tension on an 
individual sheet of yarn, where the yarn is not wound on 
section beams in a uniform diameter the full width of the 
beam. Thus the sheets of yarn from each of the section 
beams are delivered to the size box under the same tension, 
causing all of the section beams to run out at the same 
time, greatly reducing the amount of waste made on the 
end of each set. 
sixty per cent, as compared with the old method of ecreel- 
ing. The uniform tension of the yarn wound onto the 
loom beams greatly reduce warp breakage on the looms. 


This waste is reduced from forty to 


The proper equipment of the slasher room is as im- 
portant as the proper selection of sizing materials. A 
poor sizing equipment may multiply the value of the most 
scientifically compounded size, and a perfect equipment 
with the use of a scientific sizing formula will surprisingly 
inerease production and improve it beyond belief. 


An Oversight. 





Editor’s Note. On page 1077 of the September number 
of Corron we printed an illustration of a measuring and 
knocking off motion for looms. In connection with this 
illustration we should have stated that this illustration is 
copyrighted by Robert Hall & Sons, Bury, Ltd., Bury, Eng. 
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The Importance of Knowledge of Economics 


By LUTHER H. HODGES and HARRIET L. HERRING 


The article below is one of a series which has to do with 
the fundamentals of business, or, more properly known as 
Industrial Economics. ‘lhese articles are being publishea 
from month to month. Each one is a unit in itself, although 
forming an integral part of the entire series. 

Practical mill men like practical material and these 
articles are designed to meet the needs of textile operating 
executives of the South who are interested in knowing more 
about the laws governing business and industry. The entire 
series has already been used by a large cotton mill organiza- 
tion in the South in its educational work, and this organiza- 
tion found the material to be very practical and effective. 

Each article lends itself to discussion by groups of mill 
men, as well as being helpful and interesting reading. Nat- 
urally the articles are brief and in attempting to cover this 
large field, only the most important points have been con- 
sidered. 

Economies may mean one thing to one person and 


have an entirely different meaning to another individual. 
To the student or professor it is an interesting social sci- 
ence, while to some practical business men it is a lot of 
theory and bunk. Until very recently the study of Eco- 
nomics was confined to college class rooms and research 
libraries. It dealt with business but business did not deal 
with it. Scores of books were written on the subject and 
thousands of lectures were delivered by professors to stu- 
dents, which students promptly forgot the lectures. Book 
after book that came from the press was criticized by busi- 
ness men because the language was too technical for the 
average man to grasp. 
An Awakened Interest. 

During the past few years there has been an awakened 
interest in the whole study of Economies and the funda- 
mentals of business. Suggestive of this interest that has 
been manifested by business and industrial leaders are the 
various Economie Services and Bureaus that have sprung 
up to aid and furnish information to business leaders. 
Prominent among these Services and Bureaus are the Bab- 
son Institute, Inc., and the Harvard Economic Research 
Bureau, Inc. The patronage given these organizations 
shows the interest of practical men in the so-called the- 
oretical science of business. The fact that the Harvard 
Bureau successfully forecasted and explained the great de- 
pression of 1920 proved to hard headed business men that 
there was something to this thing called Economics. This 
interest has not been confined to the presidents and board 
chairmen of the larger corporations, but the executives, 
large and small, have evidenced an interest. Minor execu- 
tives, like foremen and other key men have decided that 
there is something in it for them. They are trying to re- 
late these economic laws to their business and to them- 
selves as individuals. 

The Reason for This Interest. 

This interest has doubtless been accentuated by the re- 
cent World War which so thoroughly upset everything. 
However, there are more normal reasons to account for 
much of the recent interest in this study. The increase in 
population and the greater complexity of business in gen- 
eral has drawn society closer together and made us all 
more dependent on each other. Under primitive conditions, 
the people were largely self-supporting and economically 
independent. Such organizations as they possessed were 
chiefly for attack or defense in war. The people supplied 
their own personal wants by their own labor or that of 


their households. Actual wianufacturing was done in the 
home and it is quite interesting to note that the textile in- 
dustry, though highly specialized, is still very closely tied 
up with the primitive methods. In many localities, even 
now, textile manufacturing is done in the home. 

As civilization has advanced from the simple relation- 
ships of long ago, the industrial and business practices have 
changed. As the population has increased, human wants 
and human differences have increased. Through desire 
in some eases and through necessity in others, men began 
to devote themselves to specialized tasks and to exchange 
specialized products one with another.. The problems and 
complexities which are so evident today in our business and 
industrial world grew out of their continual specialization 
and exchange of products. 

Definitions of Economics. 

To get the most out of the very important subject, it is 
necessary to get the right approach to it. Let’s study the 
various definitions given herewith. 

1. Economies is a specialized study of business in its 
social aspect. (In this case, the word “business” is used 
in its broadest sense to cover all lawful ways of making a 
living.) (Clay). 

2. Economies is the scientific study of the activities of 
men in the process of getting a living. (It is primarily in- 
terested in the manner in which men endeavor to satisfy 
their material wants.) (“Outlines.’’) 

3. Economics is the fundamental science of business 
and of social life. (Roberts.) 

Continuing Mr. Roberts’ definition—It is the science of 
business and considers that body of facts, principles, the- 
ories and data that has to do with the production, distribu- 
tion and consumption of goods. 

Based on Facts. 


Economies is based on facts gathered from many 
sources. Often these facts are gathered together and 
studied, certain conclusions are reached and economic laws 
are announced. But even after these conclusions are reach- 
ed, it does not mean that Economics is necessarily always 
definite and accurate. It must have enough facts to draw 
its conclusions, but these conclusions, unfortunately per- 
haps, are not permanently applicable. Just this past sum- 
mer the treasurer of a firm that keeps a deiiy bank balance 
of $1,000,000 told the writer that the conditions prevailing 
in the textile industry at that time were absolutely in- 
explainable. He said that the firm which he represented 
had used all their eeonomie knowledge but it had not ex- 
plained the conditions or met the situation for them. The 
only conclusion we can draw from the experience of this 
treasurer is that the body of economie facts was not enough. 
Facts are cumulative and it takes many facts and much 
experience to make up the mass of economic theory. 

Economics Does Not Take Sides. 

Economies does not take sides. It is not prejudiced. It 
does not attempt to say “What ought to be”; it tries to tell 
“What is” and gives the reason why. If a slump in textiles 
is the question at hand, Economies gives the facts and ex- 
plains them, but it does not criticize. 

It has often been said that most of the Economie texts 
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were written from a prejudiced viewpoint; namely, that of 
Capital and capitalistic interests. This criticism has come 
mainly from Labor, through its trade union officials. They 
have argued for books on Economics written from the 
standpoint of Labor. But that wouldn’t be right either. It 
should be written from an unbiased and unprejudiced stand- 
point. Economic interpretation should be made from the 
standpoint of truth only and not in favor of a group. 
Economics Represents Viewpoint of Society. 

It is interesting to note that the private or individual 
point of view is necessarily somewhat selfish and narrow. 
On the other hand Economies represents the broader view- 
point of society, of all the people. Economics is impersonal 
and impartial. It is social in its interpretations. It an- 
alyzes and interprets from facts gathered from the experi- 
ences of society as a whole, and not from an individual. 
The principles of Economics are based on the broad view- 
point of society. 

Of course we all realize that the individual has a defi- 
nite place in the industrial scheme. Even though economics 
represent the society viewpoint, it doesn’t mean that the in- 
dividual is ignored. The work of society is the product 
of the individual. Its thinking is done by individuals and 
its greatest results are accomplished through the ambition 
and zeal of unhampered individuals. Practically every ex- 
ceptional organization has some outstanding individual who 
has brought fame and success to the enterprise. When we 
think of Bethlehem steel, we think of Charles Schwab; 
when we think of U. S. Steel, we have in mind Judge 
Gary; Standard oil brings to mind Rockefeller. The great 
organization of Marshall Field & Company is but the 
lengthened shadow of that merchant prince, Marshall Field. 
However, the individual, despite his power and influence, 
eannot live unto himself alone. He is a part of society and 
should live and work in it. 

Business, the Fundamental Basis of Society. 

What is the object of business? Its object now, and 
always is to supply the wants of the people. Business or 
industry is the fundamental basis of society; with it society 
progresses or recedes. Industrial development and business 
success, therefore, are necessary conditions of social prog- 
ress. This is more easily and clearly understood if we con- 
sider any average textile community. Because of a de- 
pression in the textile industry every textile community is 
affected. All trade people, doctors, lawyers, and even 
preachers are thoroughly and painfully dependent. Fur- 
ther than that, because of strained credit and unfortunate 
economic stringency, friendships are often tested to the 
breaking point—honesty, truthfulness and personal friend- 
ships are seriously impaired and affected. Industry has 
held to its objective of supplying the wants of the people. 
Although industry has grown, it has the same objective. It 
is seeing a further object and that is to give society what 
it wants and give it with relatively less effort and with 
more efficiency. Through greater industrial efficiency, it is 
reaching this goal. 

Our Responsibility. 

Finally, we want to urge a sincere interest in this im- 
portant subject. We want to learn more about economic 
laws and more about industrial organization, Business must 
serve and we as business men must get results. We can 
produce—we ean get results more effectively and intelli- 
gently if we are informed. It has been said that “the 
really valuable citizen and leader is he who understands our 
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social and economic system, and is qualified to guide publie 

opinion along the way of steady, permanent advancement.” 

We give below a statement by Wallace B. Donham, Dean of 

Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, who 
states most clearly the responsibility we have as executives 
in this world of changing conditions: 

“No amount of theory can be a substitute for energy, 
enthusiasm, initiative, creative ability, and personality, nor 
will it take the place of technical knowledge. Now, how- 
ever, all of these personal qualifications may be coupled 
with an adequate technical equipment, and yet the execu- 
tive of wide experience may fail through inability to grasp 
broad underlying forces controlling business, a knowledge 
of which would give a sound basis for judgment.” 

Questions. 

1. If business is so practical, why is the scienee of 
business (Economics) made up of theories? 

2. Does a person directly benefit from a knowledge of 
Economics? Does he lose from. a lack of this knowledge? 
Explain. 

3. In your own words, what has caused the renewed in- 
terest in Economics? 

4. How does the workings of economic laws affect (if 
at all) you personally, your job? Give examples. 

5. What are the five most important questions of the 
day? How many directly or indirectly involve economic 
matters? Discuss. 

6. Name some laws passed by your Legislature that 
have economic consequences. 

7. Consider the economie phases of the recently pro- 
posed Federal Child Labor Amendment. How would this 
amendment affect the textile industry? 

Sir Alfred Mond, chairman of the board of the Mond 
Nickel Co., Ltd., London, Brunner, Mond & Co., London, 
Victoria Syndicate, Ltd., of Canada, Henry Wiggins & 
Co., London, and the Amalgamated Anthracite Con pany, 
Swansea, South Wales, has returned to England, after a 
month’s visit in the United States and Canada. During this 
trip, Sir Alfred, accompanied by Robert, Emile and Philip 
Mond, also of the Mond Nickel Co., visited the company’s 
ore properties in the Sudbury area of Ontario, the smelter 
at Coniston, Ont., and the recently formed subsidiary for 
the United States, the American Nickel Corporation, Clear- 
field, Pa. 

The subsidiary company, using Mond nickel, produced 
under the process developed by Dr. Ludwig Mond about 
1900, is entering into the manufacture of nickel products, 
ineluding rods, bars, sheets, tubes, wire and castings of 99 
per cent pure nickel as well as 70 per cent and other alloys. 
Among the more highly manufactured products of the eom- 
pany are pure nickel condenser tubes and turbine blades 
and a line of domestie utensils for use in large institutions 
as wel] as the average household. Sir Alfred points out 
that while cooking equipment of pure nickel has been in 
use in European countries for many years, its use in the 
United States has been limited. It is also intended to 
manufacture large, pure nickel equipment for use in the 
pasteurization of milk and for similar purposes. 

In addition to his connection with various British com- 
panies, Sir Alfred Mond has been a member of Parliament 
for the past 20 years and was Minister of Publie Works, 
and later Minister of Health in the coalition cabinet dur- 
ing the war. 
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The Texas Textile Association 


BY ROBERT W. PHILIP. 


An interesting discussion on technical problems, which 
took a course that showed genuine progress in the organ- 
ization, and an enjoyable gathering, featured the twenty- 
third semi-annual meeting of the Texas Textile Association, 
which was held in Fort Worth on Friday and Saturday, 
October 15th and 16th. There was a good attendance, and 
the Worth Mills and D. D. Towers, their agent, acting as 
hosts, provided a splendid program for the visitors. 

The meeting was opened officially at 2:00 o’clock on Fri- 
day afternoon with the registration of delegates at the 
Hotel Westbrook, following which the visitors were carried 
for a tour of the city, ending with an inspection of the 
Worth Mills, one of the newer Texas cotton mills. 

The First Session. 

At 7:00 o’clock Friday night, the first session of the 
meeting was held, beginning with a banquet provided by 
the Worth Mills at the Hotel Westbrook, with Agent Tow- 
ers as toastmaster. Rudy Copeland, vice-president and 
general manager of the Worth Mills, welcomed the visitors 
in a happy vein; and following his remarks of welcome 
spoke briefly with reference to the prospects and possibil- 
ities of the textile industry in Texas, declaring that the 
state, because of natural and economic conditions, has a 
bright future along this line. 

Commenting upon the Worth Mills, Mr. Copeland paid 
a tribute to the operatives employed there, outlining how, 
when the mill was being built, the greatest efforts were 
made to secure workers representing the highest type of 
citizens and coming from good homes. The type of opera- 
tives employed at the Worth Mills—particularly those of 
the female persuasion—had attracted the attention of cer- 
tain of those who had visited the plant in the afternoon; 
and these Gentlemen Who Prefer Blondes—having, how 
ever, no aversion to brunettes—endorsed Mr, Copeland’s 
opinion that Mr, Towers had previously acted as casting 
director for Ziegfeld’s Follies, 

C, 8, Tatum, superintendent of the Bonham Division of 
the Consolidated Textile Corporation, Bonham, Texaa, re 
sponded appropriately to Mr, Copeland’a weleome, The 
next speaker called upon by Mr, Towers waa Hugh 8, 
Clarke, superintendent, Miller Cotton Milla, Waco, Texas, 
who diseussed the attitudea which the superintendent should 
take toward hia help, A apirit of friendliness and associa 
tion without lows of dignity, kindness and consideration, 
and a brotherly interest, were the main points which he 
atressed as being essential to the proper handling of help. 
Mr. Clarke was followed by Rev, Hawkes of Fort Worth, 
who discussed the matter of getting religion into business. 
Mr. McCauley, of C, R. Miller Mfg, Co., Fort Worth, talked 
of Texas’ textile future, 

J. G. Coman, saperintendent, Mexia Textile Mills, Mexia, 
Texas assumed charge of the meeting at this point as presi- 
dent of the Association, and opened the practical discussion 
on the basis of several questions which had been assigned 
different members for tests before the meeting. 

While this method is truly a step forward in the operation 
of the discussion features at the meetings, and although 
several did bring the results of tests, it should be stated 
here frankly that much more value would have been de- 


rived had the other men, who failed to attend or report 
their findings, contributed their part. 
Figures on Loom Stoppage. 

The first assignment was, “’Take ten looms on eight- 
ounce duck and record the number of stops and the cause 
of each over a period of ten hours.” 

Mr. Tatum was one of those reporting. “We made that 
test at Bonham,” he said, “but we found after we started 
in on it that a test run for ten hours would not be worth 
very much because one of the tests run one day for ten 
hours showed a wide variation on the next day, so we 
ran it for seventy hours—seven days of tén hours each.” 

One reason he went into this matter so thoroughly, he 
said was because he wanted to compare the relative merits 
of the regular hand-knotter with the weaver’s knotter, as 
he was particularly anxious to know whether the weaver’s 
knotter was really any improvement. He read the follow- 
ing report on the regular hand-knotter: “We ran two days 
of ten hours each on duck looms, and we found an average 
of 18 gouts, 5 spooler knots, four kinks with knots, six 
stops from weak yarn, twelve stop-offs, three slam-offs, 
seven stops from loose strings, or a total average of 59 
stops from the eight looms, or 7.3 stops per day.” 

On the weaver’s knotter, he said, “we found in a five-day 
test, 12 gouts, six spooler knots, four kinks with knots, 
two kinks without knots, two from weak yarn, fourteen 
stop-offs, three with strings, and five slam-offs, or an 
average of six stops per loom per day. You will note that 
the spooler knots on the latter six, and with the old knotter 
five; however, the kinks with knots were four in each 
case,” 

Reading the total stops from day to day, he showed 
these to be 48, 71, 51, 39, 48, 46, 55, ete, “so you see 
if you pick out any one day it will be misleading,” 

Mr, Booth also made a report, but because of an un- 
usual situation, ineluding the fact that he has a number 
of new loom-fixera at the present time, and alao that 
the figures were not compiled aa he desired, he asked that 
no report be made of hia figures, 

J, V, Hunt, overseer of weaving, Brazos Valley Cotton 
Milla, Weat, Texas, observed here that he had found that 
when a teat is made on a loom, or anywhere else, if those 
operating the machines know that another teat is going to 
be made later on, there will be a difference in the overa 
tion and working of the machine when the next teat je 
made, Mr, Coman agreed with him, declaring “that is a 
a great advantage of a teat of this kind; it stimulates a 
man to do a lot better work.” 

With regard to the weaver’s knotter, Mr, Coman de- 
clared he adopted this as standard equipment at Mexia, 
and that it is entirely satisfactory. He said he experiences 
no trouble with the spooler hands losing production or with 
the knotters. He has had them in since the first day of 
July, he said, “and our expense on upkeep has been 69 
cents; in fact we have not put on any new parts.” His 
yarn numbers are 9.6s and 12.5s, making a standard eight- 
ounce duck. He said he had also used the knotter on 7s 
yarn. 

“T would like to make one observation,” said Mr. Tatum. 
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“As Mr. Hunt brought out, we made discoveries, too. 
We found certain looms were stoppong a great deal more 
than others. The way we carried out the tests was to hire 
a special weaver to do this work and nothing else. I be- 
lieve if a test is worth making it is worth careful atten- 
tion.. 

One of the things we learned was that one-third of our 
stoppage was caused from gouts. We investigated this and 
found that when we put our duck on filling wind some time 
ago, that the overseer had to open up his guides, and it 
would not catch the gouts, and of course we got that 
straightened out right away. I feel that one thing fully 
repaid me for all of the expense we had. I would recom- 
mend it to every mill to make these tests regularly. We 
are going to keep them up. As Mr. Hunt suggested; 
our loom fixers got busy, and the second time we found 
a marked improvement on these certain looms.” 

Loss in Calendering. 

“How much loss is there in brushing and ealendering 
eight-ounce duck? Is it practical to arrange the steam 
calendering so there will be no loss in the process?” This 
was the next question upon which the chairman asked for 
reports. A. L. Whetstone, superintendent, Dallas Textile 
Mills, Dallas, said they had made a similar test previously, 
and asked the night superintendent, Ingram Lee, to report 
on this test. 

“We ran a test on 3.25 drill, 144s and 15s yarn,” said 
Mr. Lee. “Our test covered the processes from the slasher 
through the calender and brushing operations, but the 
figures might be of interest. We first ran a test on the 
slasher, weighing up the section beams and the yarn we took 
off, and figured the percentage of size. Then we put a 
warp on the loom, and weighed the filling, and carried 
the cloth on and weighed it, and figured how mueh the 
cloth lost, and knowing the weight of the unsized yarn, we 
figured that it was 1.11 per cent loss, We put on 114% 
per cent of size, Most of the size lost was beat off on the 
loom where you have the roughest treatment of the cloth,” 

“We ran several tests during my absence from the mill,” 
reported Dan H, Poole, auperintendent, Sherman Mfg 
Company, Sherman, Texas, “The firat teat waa made on 
ten balea with a total weight of 4,682 pounds, That waa 
hefore calendering juat aa the cloth eame from the loom 
After it passed through the calender and folder it weighed 
4,567 pounds, a total losa of 115 pounda, or 114% pounda 
per bale or about .72 pound per eut, That waa on the hot 
roll calender with 35 pounda ateam pressure 

“The next teat was on a eold-roll calender, On one bale, 
the figures show that it weighed 470 pounds before it was 
run through, and 465 pounds after, or a lows of five pounds, 
Then we made one with ten pounds steam pressure on 
the roll, and before the bale weighed 465 pounds, and after 
ward 460 pounds, or a loss of five pounds, 

“The loss on the cold test and with ten pounds pressure 
was five pounds loss in each case, while with the 35 pounds 
pressure the loss showed 11% pounds to the bale. While 
another experiment showed there was about four pounds 
per bale regain on the first test of ten bales after it was 
run through and set aside several days; there was no re- 
gain on the cloth that was run through with only ten 
pounds pressure.” 

“What percentage of moisture did the cloth contain 
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before you ran it through your calender?’, asked Mr. 
Coman. Mr. Poole replied that he did not have that infor- 
mation. 

“Was the cloth baled or un-baled when it was stored?’, 
asked Mr. Hunt. 

“Tt was un-baled,” answered Mr. Poole. “It was just set 
aside in the cloth room.” 

W. H. Gibson, manager, Gibson Supply Company, Dal- 
las, Texas, formerly superintendent of the Waxahachie 
Cotton Mills, Waxahachie, said that when he was in the 
mill he made these tests once a month, and he found that 
the loss varied from one to one and a quarter per cent. 

“T have made a few tests along this line,” said Mr. I. G. 
Moore, superintendent, South Texas Cotton Mills, Bren- 
ham,-Texas, “Dut my tests have been different from these 
others in that I made them on the individual euts. I can 
weigh ounces and fractions of ounces on the scales I have 
and I figured’ it on the eut basis. I have weighed the 
cloth before it went through the calender and then after- 
ward, and the tests that I made showed that we lost just 
about one per cent.” 

“Do you think it is impractical to put enough steam to 
it to balance up the amount lost,” asked the chairman. 

“T have never been able to put that much in there,” 
replied Mr. Moore. , 

“How much moisture do you have in the cloth room,” 
asked Mr. Coman. 

“T have no humidifiers in the cloth room; just the ordi- 
nary temperature of the air,” answered Mr. Moore, 

“Does the cloth regain any after it is stored away?’ 

“T have never made any tests on that,” said Mr. Moore. 

J. R, Compton, superintendent, Gonzales Cotton Mills, 
Gonzales, Texas, said that when he was boss weaver at Bon 
ham they made some tests which showed there was no loss 
at all, but after going to Gonzales, his tests showed there 
was a loss of about one per cent there, and that he had 
been unable to do anything to maintain the regain in the 
finished cloth to compensate for this or to balance it 

“Just recently we made this test,” said Mr, Tatum of 
Bonham, “but before reading you the figures I would 
like to say that is depends a great deal on the nature of the 
size, the amount of sige, how the rolla are set, the amount 
all of these things enter inte it, We found 
The firat 
teat we ran ahowed that the eloth weighed 484% 


of twiat, ete 
that we vary from a elight gain to a alight lo 
pounda 
before and 438 pounda after calendering We balanced 
our aealea correctly, ao T know our figurea are right, Ow 
aecond teat ahowed 487 pounda before and 487% when it 
enme ont The other flenrea are: 421 before, 421 after: 
97 before, 4274 after: 489 hefore, 4380 after There is 
practically no difference in what we got when it leaves the 
ealender rolla, We also find that when-it site in the ware 
house it shows a gain, never a loss,” 

“We ran two tests at our mill,” said Mr. Coman, “and 
we found that we lost, on eight-ounee duck, about 44 of 
one per cent; on ten-ounce goods we lost 1-3 of one per 
cent. Our cloth room is in the weave room, and we have 
practically the same temperature and practically the same 
amount of moisture as in in the weave room. We do not 
find that we can steam it heavy enough to balance up for 
that slight loss.” 

“We are using a low-grade stock on this work,” said 
Mr. Tatum, and I find it takes on more size. There is not 
so much natural oil in it.” 
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“I think that makes a great deal of difference, added Mr. 
Coman. “We find the low-grade stock will take on con- 
siderable more size.” Pr all 

W. F. Smith pointed out that the--difference in the 
character of the cotton had az: @itect on this, and Mr. 
Coman added that the-aiiore twist in the yarn the less 
size it will take-up: “We find that a very slight variation 
in the weight of the warps will affect the amount of size 
the yarn takes up. We use a twist multiple of 4.25 on 
9.6s yarn, and we find that we get a good deal better 
breaking strength by using the low twist multiple because 
the size penetrates it better and binds the fibers together.” 
This statement from Mr. Coman concluded the discussion 
on this question. 

Steam Required in Slashing. 

The next test was: “In drying a given number of pounds 
of warp, what is the comparative amount. of condensed 
steam used on two-cylinder and three-cylinder slasher, the 
warp to be dried at the same speed in yards per minute 
for each test? Is there any difference in the breaking 
strength of the cloth made from these tests?” 

“We found it took 415 gallons to dry one set of eight- 
ounce duck warp,” reported Mr. Tatum. “The speed was 
25 yards a minute, 2,100 ends in the warp. We run ten 
pounds steam pressure on a two-cylinder Lowell slasher.” 

Frank Burdine, superintendent, Itasca Cotton Mannu- 
facturing Co., reported that on a two-cylinder slasher, it 
required 300 gallons to dry a set of 24% wraps of eight- 
ounce duck warp, with twelve pounds steam pressure. 

“We have a three-cylinder slasher,” said Mr. Coman,” 
and we run eight-ounce warp at 40 yards a minute, with 
seven pounds pressure on No. 3 eylinder and eight and 
nine on No. 1 and No. 2. Of course, the object of this 
was to find out if the higher steam pressure does damage 
to the yarn. We know that when the beams are removed 
from the slasher it must be stopped. Does that short 
period of time affect the sizing of the yarn and make 
it weaker in that place?” 

“T think so,” said Mr. Burdine. 

“On a good deal of work, we sometimes run as low as 
two and three pounds pressure on both cylinders,” said 
Mr. Coman, “and we think that the lower steam pressure 
gives us a little bit better result than we got from a two- 
cylinder slasher.” 

Mr. Gibson referred back to the figures given by Messrs. 
Tatum and Burdine, pointing out that the number of 
yards on the beam would make a difference, and in re- 
sponse, Mr. Tatum said his were 10,000 yards long, and Mr. 
Burdine reported 8,000. 

“Have any of you been using a temperature regu- 
lator instead of a steam regulator on the slashers?” asked 
Mr. Towers, explaining that the device he had in mind 
controls and maintains a constant temperature by means 
of a thermostatic rod between the two cylinders. He 
pointed out that by the use of this device, changes in steam 
pressure, so long as the temperature remained constant, 
would have little effect. 

Mr. Clarke here announced that on the basis of the 
figures given, Mr. Tatum required a gallon for every 31 
yards, and Mr. Burdine a gallon for every 25 yards. 

“T made the tests you refer to for breaking strength,” 
reported H. C. MeKenna, overseer of weaving and design- 
ing at the Planters & Merchants Mills, New Braunfels, 
Texas. “As a matter of fact, we have to stay in behind 
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this all of the time for the sake of breaking strength. 
‘We are running potato starch, and it is a matter of life 
and death with us to keep the breaking strength up on 
our goods. We make our tests by taking four spools of 
yarn and putting then in the creel behind the slasher and 
running them over the size roll, and reel them off on a skein 
winder, and weigh them and break them. Then we take 
the same number of spools and run this yarn through the 
size, and weigh and break this, and compare the strengths. 
We try to keep between ten and eleven per cent increase 
in breaking strength on the slasher. 

“T also get our percentage of size applied in the same 
way. It is much more accurate than by weighing the sec- 
tion beams and the warps. We run 6% to 7% per cent 
size. We run four skeins a day, and my figures show 
that on 2,300 ends of 30s warp, with four pounds of 
steam pressure, we get a breaking strength of 664 pounds 
on the sized yarn, and that with ten pounds pressure we 
get 614% pounds, 

“In connection with that we went a little further and 
found that there was.a variation depending on the tem- 
perature of the size and the amount of size in the box. We 
do not have a circulating system. We found that with the 
size box full, we got about 144 to 3 pounds better break 
than with the size down low in the box. We use an open 
steam line. Running two temperatures, 160 degrees and 
205 degrees, we found that we got a break of 61 with the 
higher temperature and 5614 with tne lower.” 

Mr. Hunt asked Mr. Towers what provision is made 
with the temperature regulator on slashers when doffing. 
When Mr. Towers said that it automatically cuts the steam 
off, Mr. Hunt asked whether the yarn on the cylinders 
would not be dryer than the rest. Mr. Towers replied that 
there would be some difference, but that it would not have 
much effect. . 

Mr. McKenna added here that the figures he gave had 
been corrected to a two per cent stretch which he had 
found between the front size roll and the calender roll 
on his work, 

The chairman asked -here if anyone were using 
blankets on both rolls, and it seemed to be the majority 
of practice to use blankets on both. “We do not use a 
blanket on both, we use a duck on one and we think we 
get as good results or possibly better,” said Mr. Coman. 

“On gray goods we do not use the blanket on both,” 
said Mr. Clarke, “but on indigo dyed warps we do use it.” 

Mr. Coman asked for experiences “with the slasher roll 
wound with yarn,” but no one present indicated its use. 
“T do not see how it would make so much difference on 
duck,” said Mr. Coman. 

Steam Pressure. 

“The fourth question taken up was: “What steam pres- 
sure in slasher cylinders produces the best weaving re- 
sults, and how much moisture should yarn contain when 
it leaves the slashers?” 

Mr. Whetstone said he had reduced from ten and twelve 
pounds to four pounds pressure on the slashers, and “we 
get better results and I believe we have the best running 
warp we have ever had.” 

Here the question of mildew danger with low steam pres- 
sures came up, and Mr. Tatum expressed the opinion that 
“the man who is always jumping on his slasher man about 
mildewed warps is standing in his own light.” Both he 
and Mr. Poole expressed the opinion that it is entirely 
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all right to expect a mildewed warp occasionally, instead of 
going to the other extreme. Mr. Hunt said that he gen- 
erally judges by the feel of the warp; that on osnaburgs he 
runs five pounds pressure and on a heavy duck warp fifteen 
pounds in order to get the same feel and weaving quali- 
ties. 

Mr. Clarke reported success using low steam pressures. 
He said that on a 944s denim warp he had been using ten 
pounds pressure and one day the steam got down and he 
ran with three pounds pressure with good results, and that 
he has increased the speed and shut the steam off and “we 
have had two mildewed warps in a month and I think 
that is all right.” 

Here a discussion of agents for the prevention of mil- 
dew arose. Mr. Coman said that copperas has been rec- 
commended for this; Mr. McKenna said he had used mag- 
nesium chloride but that he had discontinued this on re- 
quest when the bleachery was installed. Mr. Tatum sug- 
gested zine chloride and carbolie acid. 

This session adjourned following some scattered dis- 
cussion on various spinning points, and it was announced 
that the concluding session would be held on Saturday. 

The Sataurday morning session was opened at 10:00 
o’clock by President Coman, who introduced, for a few re- 
marks, Miss Isabella Child, of the Manufacturers’ Record 
of Baltimore. 

Variation in Weights. 

Resumption of the technical discussion was next, and the 
first test to be considered was: 

“Starting with the cards, determine the percent varia- 
tion in card silver, drawing, slubbing, roving and yarn 
made from one set of laps on the cards. Use as large a 
number of weighings as possible from each machine, a 
weighing from each spindle on one slubber, one roving 
frame and one spinning frame is suggested. What changes 
did you make to reduce the variation at each process?” 

Herbert A. Burow, overseer of carding, Bonham Division, 
Consolidated Textile Corporation, Bonham, was first to 
report. “We ran that test at Bonham,” he said, “starting 
with the laps on our ecards and going up through the 
speeders and spinning frames, but I do not have the weight 
variation figures from the spinning. 

“We started off with nine laps from nine different 
ecards, every lap weighing exactly the same, and we found 
31 per cent variation on the cards. On the first drawing 
we found 13 per cent variation and five per cent on the 
second drawing. Slubbers, six per cent; intermediates, 
seven per cent, speeders, eight per cent. These percentages 
were derived from a great number of weighings at each 
process; from every ecard, and every delivery of drawing, 
and every spindle on the frame. We have as many as a 
hundred weighings, which were averaged up for the per- 
centage of variation.” 

Mr. Tatum pointed out that these averages included the 
extreme variations, as “we took every weight whether it 
looked like an extreme or not.” 

Mr. Compton reported the following figures: “We took 
six laps from the finisher picker and weighed them and 
got the percentage of variation, which was 2.4 per cent 
on the finisher picker. On the card it was four per cent; 
breaker drawing, 5.7 per cent; finisher drawing .4 per cent; 
slubber roving, 2.3 per cent; intermediate roving, three 
per cent; warp yarn, 2.4 per cent before slashing, 3.3 
per cent after slashing in numbers, and seven per cent 
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in breaking strength before slashing and 13 per cent after- 
ward. The gain in breakage after slashing was 11.1 per 
cent, with a 14.5 per cent gain in weight. The variation in 
the weight of the finished goods was 2.4 per cent. The 
total loss in manufacturing was nine per cent. 

Mr. Compton used several different single yards from 
the card sliver in testing, he said in response to a question 
from Mr. Tatum, and tested four bobbins at a time, taking 
the averages of each four bobbins and adding them 
up to get the general average. Mr. Tatum pointed out 
that at Bonham, the averages were taken from each indi- 
vidual bobbin weight, which made considerable difference. 

At Waco, Mr. Clarke said, he makes a practice of weigh- 
ing twice a day, and while he did not have the percentage 
figures, he reported that his 52-grain ecard sliver had an 
allowable variation of from 49 to 54. 

“Do you ever find more than that?” asked Mr. Tatum. 

Mr. Clarke explained that he had that much whether 
he wanted it or not; that of course if he found one vary- 
ing more than that he went back to find out what the 
trouble was, but his experience was that even with all of 
the evening devices now in use, that was as close as could 
be expected. 

The next figures reported were from Mr. Coman. “We 
made a,test on the card sliver one and a half hours after 
stripping in the afternoon,” he said. “On the first test we 
used weighings from every one of the 34 ecards in opera- 
tion—two of them were being stripped, and we got a varia- 
tion in card sliver from high to low of 9.6 per cent. The 
first drawing extreme variation, from 32 deliveries, was 
6.8 per cent; second drawing, 3.3 per cent; slubber, from 
half the spindles, 3.1 per cent; intermediate, 6.2 per cent; 
warp yarn, 4.8 per cent. 

“That was the first test. We made a good many changes 
to see if the ecards were taking out the same amount of 
waste except for flying. Mr. Hollingsworth weighed up 
the strippings from his top flats and found that there 
was a very great variation in the weight of the strippings, 
so we went to work on the settings of the front knife 
plates and found a variation in the weight of the strips 
from 25 to 50 per cent, but we have worked over that 
and have got all of our cards as nearly as possible to 
taking out the same amount. Our strips on a 40-inch eard, 
54-grain sliver, we try to keep at from 28 to 30 grains. 
They will vary from 22 to 38 grains, but we find that 28 
to 30 grains to the strip gives us the best results. 

Then we ran another test, with the following results: 
eard sliver, 7.2 per cent;.first drawing, 6.9 per cent; see- 
ond drawing, 3.3 per cent; slubber, 4.2 per cent; inter- 
J 


mediate, five per cent; warp yarn, 5.7 per cent. A de- 


erease on some and an increase on others, 
‘. 


“The last test showed up as follows: ecard sliver, 7.2 


i 
per cent; first drawing, 4.3. per cent; second drawing, 2.5 
per cent; slubber, 3.2 per cent; intermediate, 2.5 per 
cent; warp yarn, 2.4 per cent. However, we did not take 
any great number of weighings on the last test, and from 
the record sheets that are turned in daily we found that our 
eard sliver showed a variation of 9.5 per cent; first drawing, 
4.2 per cent; second drawing, 3.3; slubber, 4.7; interme- 
diate, 3.75 per cent; warp yarn, 3.8 per cent. 

Mr. Coman added that possibly he had not been taking 
enough weighings, or else his yarn was running more 
even than Mr. Tatum’s. 

“You eliminated a lot of variation in your figures when 
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weighings,” reminded Mr. Moore. 

“That was on the card only,” pointed out Mr. Coman. 
“From the slubber on that wouldn’t make any difference.” 

“We did not go to any trouble to pick out any particu- 
lar cards,” said Mr. Burow. “We just took one line of 
cards and ran the test through in about three hours, dur- 
ing which time they were stripped out twice, and we took 
the sliver from the bottom, top and middle of the cans, 
and we did the same way on the drawing. We put in one 
ean at a time as it ran out.” 

“With regard to the variation at the cards, Mr. Coman 
asked, “how many know what each card is throwing out? 
Are you sure all of your ecards are doing the same work?” 

“T am sure they are not,” answered Mr. Tatum. 

Mr. Coman asked Mr. Burow what he had done to re- 
duce the variation he found. Nothing especially, was the 
answer, as he had just completed the test. ‘However,” 
he said, “you can’t make the cards all take out the same.” 

Explaining this, Mr. Tatum said that their cards are 
26 years old, and pointed out that Mr. Coman’s are com- 
paratively new—about three years old—and that would 
make some difference on this point. 

“On our back drawing,’ Mr. Burow continued, 
creel it just as it runs out, and on our finisher drawing, 
we set it in a full creel at a time.” 

Answering a question from Mr. Coman, Mr, Burow 
explained that he took weighings from the bottom, top 
and middle of the cans, because if the ecard hands do not 
doff the cards as often as they should, there will be a 
stretch in the sliver at the top of the cans. 

Mr. Towers made the next report. “I had an A. & M. 
man making this test for me,” he said, “and I know these 
figures represent the actual conditions. 

“We took twenty laps just as they came off the picker, 
and put them up on twenty ecards with no preliminary in- 
spection, and took two yards from each can at the begin- 
ning of the lap, from the middle and from the end of the 
lap, and we found quite a wide variation, running from 
four to 22 per cent. If you lump them together they will 
run as high as 24 per cent. While that looks pretty high 
it didn’t seare us because it got back fairly well on the 
finisher drawing, where it dropped to six per cent. We 
took two yards from each can, hundreds of yards; on the 
slubber the variation was 5.7 per cent; on the intermediates 
we took 112 weighings from 112 different bobbins, and it 
jumped up to 914 per cent, and that seemed to be about 
as high as it went; on the speeders it was 13.5 per cent, 
but we have ‘some solid front rolls which are giving 
us a lot of trouble, but we are replacing them. On the 
speeders where we had changed the rolls we got it down to 
seven or eight per cent. On the spinning, we took 128 
bobbins, and the average variation runs 12 to 13 per cent. 
If we could take out the two lightest and the two heaviest, 
our remaining average variation would be cut down to 
probably three or four per cent. In other words, if you 
test a hundred bobbins, your last bobbin may have a sing- 
ling in it which would ruin the appearance of the whole 
thing.” 

At this point Mr. Clarke expressed it as his opinion that 
in such a case the wide extreme figures should be thrown 
out and not counted. ' 

Mr. Coman asked Mr. Towers what changes his reports 
had led him to make in order to reduce the variation found. 


“we 
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“Nothing especially,” was the reply, “except to speed up 
the replacing of the solid rolls on the speeders. On our 
back drawing we try never to let a frame stop. The girl 
is standing right there, and when a can runs out she sets 
in another can. We creel from the back to the front. Each 
hand runs 32 deliveries, back and front.” 

“Do speeds on drawing have any effect on evenness?” 
asked the chairman. 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Mr. Towers, and he went on to 
say that “on the frames when we installed them, there was 
a break draft between the second and third rolls of 2.1 
and the break draft between the third and back rolls was 
very small. We increased the draft between the third and 
back rolls to 1.26 and reduced the next draft step to about 
1.65 or 1.70, and that made a very marked difference in 
the appearance of the sliver.” Mr. Coman reported using 
drafts approximately like those of Mr. Towers. 

Mr. Burow reported that he inereased the weights on his 
slubbers from 18 to 24 pounds with better results in even- 
ness. He makes a .46-hank slubber roving. At this point 
others reported hank rovings for eight-ounce duck as fol- 
lows: Moore, .40-hank; Clarke, .48-hank; Coman, .54-hank; 
Lance, .45-hank, 

“T think the difference in the hank makes a difference,’ 
commented Mr. Coman. “The heavier the sliver the more 
weight you must have in order to give the rolls a firm 
grip. The roll settings also have a great deal to do with 
that. We tried running some real low-grade stock and 
where we did it was absolutely necessary to put more weight 
on the rolls in order to get good drawings.’”’ This, he ex- 
plained, was because the fiber was tougher. 

A brief diseussion of drawing roll speeds brought the 
meeting up to consideration of the next question. Mr. 
Towers started it by saying that he had reduced his front 
roll speed from 300 to 205 r.p.m., and now gets more pro- 
duction with three girls than he did formerly with four 
operatives. Mr. Dean, of San Antonio, said he reduced 
his speed from 285 to 225 r.p.m. and got a better produc- 
tion. Mr. Burow reported an increase in output by chang- 
ing from 360 to 240 r.p.m. 

Causes of Oil Stains. 

The next question was briefly discussed. It read: “What 
are all of the causes of black oil stains on roving and 
yarn?” 

In presenting this question, the chairman called attention 
to its universal presence in most mills, and said that “I pre- 
sume most of you noticed the care that is being taken at the 
Worth Mills in regard to this question.” 

“Some times we have as much trouble with black oil 
spots as anybody else,” said Mr. Burow. “Black work 
ean come from so many different causes that you must try 
to keep it down at every process. To do this, to start with, 
we never find any black work coming through the cards, 
because if you have a black lap you cannot find it. We find 
some of the belt dressing we were using was giving us some 
black work. Too much oil on the drawing, also on the heads 
of the drawing, also, sometimes the cans are allowed to run 
too full—these are other causes. We find by not keeping 
our rolls as clean as possible we get a lot of black work. 
On the spinning frame, there is a ‘ring’ formed on the 
spindle which will fly off on the yarn. We try to keep 
that down by picking the spindles at each doff. Another 
thing: on the mornings when the spindle and bobbin gears 
are oiled, you can find after the first doff, that the bottom 
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of the bobbin is greasy, and we have instructed our frame 
hands to stack the roving in the boxes instead of putting 
it in as usual. When we started it they didn’t like it but 
now they are used to it and don’t mind it. It takes a little 
bit more time, but I believe it saves the difference.” 


Mr. Burden pointed out that sometimes an oiler might 
get too much oil on the stand right next to the head, which 
will run off on both bobbins on the end of the frame; also 
the section man, changing the draft gears, might start up 
the frame with greasy hands. 

Carelessness in cleaning rolls, and putting up ends with 
greasy hands, were suggested by Mr. Whetstone as possible 
causes of the trouble in both the spinning and carding de- 
partments. His biggest trouble, however, is in the weave 
room, when a weaver ties in a broken thread, ete. He 
has eliminated a good bit of the diffieulty, he said, by 
the use of a non-fluid oil on the crankshaft bearings, and, 
also, he has the hand wheels wiped every day. 

“Most of our trouble came from cleaning off with 
compressed air,” reported Mr. Dean. “We cut that down 
and eliminated quite a bit of it by cleaning with brushes.” 

Amount of Waste Taken Out. 

The seventh question taken up was: “What percentage 
of waste do you remove at each process between the apron 
of the bale breaker and finished lap, using Middling cot- 
ton, Low Middling and bollies ?” 

Hugh 8. Clarke, of Waco, was the first to report on 
a test on this question, and by request, Mr. Clarke’s re- 
port is used here instead of his verbal summary of his 
findings, since it gives all of the information having a 
bearing upon the test. His report as submitted to the 
Association follows: 

“In order that all members may interpret this test ac- 
curately, I shall give a statement of the conditions under 
which the test was conducted, and a brief lay-out of the 
machinery and equipment used: The weather in each test 
was clear, with sunshine and at temperatures ranging from 
80 to 95 degrees, and with an extreme variation in relative 
humidity, between the tests, of from 43 to 46 per cent. 
Our opener room, as well as our picker room, stands wide 
open all the time, and has no humidifying equipment, and 
the humidity inside these rooms was from one to two per 
cent lower than the outside. A light south wind blew dur- 
ing most of the tests. Each test was made as carefully 
as possible and all weights quoted are exact. 

“The cotton in each test was handled exactly the same 
and through the same machines, and no machine settings 
were changed. The cotton was opened by hand and mixed 
by handsful from the three bales into a bin and from this 
bin was fed by armsful onto the apron of a No: 4 Saco- 
Lowell bale breaker, which is connected directly to a Saco- 
Lowell vertical opener with screen section apron delivery. 
The vertical opener is equipped with adjustable grid bars, 
and the shaft runs 775 r.p.m. The cotton falls off the 
apron delivery into the open end of a suction pipe and 
is carried by this draft through four sections of English 
cleaning trunk and through a special trunk of our own 
design and is carried overhead to a No. 6 Saco-Lowell 
condenser hung to the ceiling of the picker room. The 

cotton runs through two 40-inch Saco-Lowell two-section 
breaker lappers—first section a three-blade 20-inch steel 
beater running 1,058 r. p. m. Fan speed, 1,200 r. p. m. 
Beats per inch, 21. Second section, a two-blade 16-inch 
steel beater running at 1,324 r. p.m. Fan speed, 1,120 r. p. 
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m. Beats per inch, 14. A 42-yard lap is run in five minutes. 

“Three 40-inch Saco-Lowell finisher lappers were used. 
Single section with a 3-blade carding beater running at 
1,060 r. p.m. Fan speed, 1,080 r. p. m. A 13-ounce lap, 
521% yards, run in 744 minutes. Beats per inch, 49. All 
beaters in breakers and finishers have adjustable grid bars. 
Total beats per inch in picker room, 84. 

“Test No. 1 was made with bollies, typical West Texas 
bollies, about %-inch staple, not very hard staple, yellow 
spotted to yellow tinged. 

“Test No. 2 was made with Low Middling cotton. 

“Test No. 3 was made with Middling cotton. 





| Test No. 1 | Test No. 2 [Test No.3 





; toe 4 
Bollies | Middling |Middling 
(Per (Per | (Per 
| Cent) | Cent) | Cent) 
Total weight 
og Sarre 1198 lbs. | 1403 Ibs. | 1513 lbs 
PII oo 50s wah s.daoes 2.70 2.61 2.41 
AR Gick seen aivers 1.95 2.08 1.92 
Vertical opener ...... 1.95 1.06 75 
Screen section delivery .70 OT 34 
English cleaning trunk 57 .24 .23 
Special trunk ....... .60 B's) 33 
First breaker section. . 1.70 90 61 
Second breaker section. 95 58 46 
Finisher lapper ...... 1.02 7 29 
Total waste. ........ 12.14% 8.96% 7.34% 


“From these figures you will see that the total waste re- 
moved from the three bales of bollies was 12.14 per cent; 
from the Low Middling, 8.96 per cent; and from the Mid- 
dling, 7.34 per cent. 

“For our own information, we carried Test No. 1 on 
bollies through the cards and found that we took out 3.28 
per cent fly and 3.65 per cent card strips. 

“Our average cotton stock at Waco is Low Middling, 
and for the five weeks ending October 9th, we opened 
300,400 pounds of cotton and got 9,157 pounds of card 
fly or 3.05 per cent.” 

Mr. Burow was the other member making a test on 
“We ran this test, 
and I have the figures here. However, we ran the test 


this, and he reported as follows: 


on just one bale of each grade. 

“On the bollies, we had 3.5 per cent bagging and ties; 
the first vertical removed 3 per cent; the second verti- 
eal, 3.5 per cent; five sections of English cleaning trunk, 
1.3 per cent; breaker picker, 1.1 per cent; intermediate 
picker, .4 per cent; finisher picker, .4 per cent. Both the 
intermediate and finisher pickers are equipped with Kir- 
schner beaters. 

“The test on the Low Middling showed 3.5 per cent bag- 
ging and ties; vertical opener, 2.4 per cent; second vertical, 
1.4 per cent; English cleaning trunk, .5 per cent; breaker 
picker, .5 per cent; intermediate picker, .2 per cent; fin- 
isher picker, .2 per cent. 

“On the Middling, bagging and ties figured 3.7 
per cent; the vertical opener removed 1.5 per cent; second 
vertical, 1 per cent; English cleaning trunks, .6 per cent; 
breaker picker, 1 per cent; intermediate picker, .2 per 
cent; finisher picker, .2 per cent. 

“The total percentage of waste on bollies was 13.1 per 
cent. 

“The total percentage of waste on Low Middling was 
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8.5 per cent. 

“The total percentage of waste on Middling was 7.8 
per cent. 

“We ran the tests all the way through after one another, 
under the same conditions all the way through.” 

After these tests were made, comment was offered upon 
the fact that in both eases, the amount of waste removed 
from the Low Middling was very close to the amount 
taken from the Middling grade bales, which, it was stated, 
was much closer than many mills believe. 

Mr. Coman, on a test of two Low Middling and two 
bales of Middling, reported 9.90 per cent waste from the 
former and 8.39 per cent waste from the Middling.” 

The final question taken up was “On B grade duck, what 
percentage of size, dry weight addition to the warp yarn, 
gives best weaving results, and what percentage of this 
addition remains in the finished cloth? What percentage 
increase in breaking strength of the warp yarn do you 
obtain from sizing?’ 

Mr. Moore reported on this, as to the breaking strength 
inerease resulting from sizing, that on a sample he had 
submitted, the breaking before sizing was 171 pounds and 
on the sized yarn 2164 pounds or an increase of 20 per 
cent, which, he pointed out, was three per cent better than 
the 17 per cent claimed by a compound manufacturer— 
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whose particular product he did not happen to be using. 

As to what percentage of added dry weight gives the 
best results in weaving, he declared this to be a matter of 
somebody’s judgment. His best results, he said comes from 
an addition of 10 to 17 per cent size, with a moisture 
factor of around six to seven per cent. As to the amount 
lost in shedding, he figured this to be four per cent of the 
size applied, or about one per cent of the total weight. 

This practically concluded the discussion, and the session, 
after a brief business session, was adjourned. 

At this session, J. M. Gregg, secretary of the Southera 
Textile Association, outlined the work his association is 
doing, and upon motion of Mr. Poole, the Texas organiza- 
tion voted to sent a delegate to each semi-annual meeting 
of the Southern Textile Association with a report of the 
meetings of the Texas Textile Association, this to be in- 
corporated in the Southern Textile Association Book of 
Proceedings. Mr. Poole was selected as the representative 
for the Fall 1926 meeting. 

The concluding feature of the meeting was a luncheon, 
at which Mr. White, of Fenner & Beane discussed the cot- 
ton situation, and several of the braver souls attempted ty 
lead the bunch in singing. In. a short ‘business session, 
Waco was selected as the meeting place for the Spring 
1927 convention, the date of which will be announced later. 


What the Southern Mills Are Doing 


Control] of the Henrietta Mills, of Henrietta and Caro- 
leen, N. C., and the Edna Cotton Mills, Reidsville, N. C., 
has been acquired by G. E, Huggins, president of the 
Farish Company, and associates. The new owners secured 
the stock formerly held by Woodford & Morehouse, C. M. 
Woodford, W. S. Forbes, J. H. Thomas, K. 8. Tanner, and 
J. B. Pitkin. After the first of the year, the Farish Com- 
pany will be the selling agents for these organizations. 

Leward Cotton Mills, Worthville, N. C., are installing an 
additional equipment of Stafford looms for the manufac- 
ture of sheetings. 

Kendall Mills, Ine., have aequired the Mollohon Man- 
ufacturing Company, Newberry, 5. C., which makes the 
second mil] in this city to be owned by this corporation, 
the Oakland mill having been purchased last year. Ken- 
dall Mills, Ine., also operates several other plants in the 
Carolinas, at Edgefield and Camden, §. C., and Paw Creek, 
N. C, It is understood that the new owners will increase 
the spindleage of the Mollohon mill by about twenty per 
cent, and that other additions and improvements will be 
carried out. 

The installation of 5,000 additional spindles is being 
considered by the Priscilla Spinning Company, Gastonia, 
N. C. 

Carolina Fabric Mills, Inc., Laurel Hill, N. C., has been 
organized by Edwin Morgan, E. A. Morgan and J. D. 
Phillips. . The capital stock is $200,000. 

Sapona Cotton Mills, Cedar Falls, N. C., have purchased 
a complement of Stafford looms for making osnaburgs. 

A new dye-house, kier room and drying room, to cost 
between $60,000 and $75,000, will be erected by the Revo- 
lution Cotton Mills, Greensboro, N. C., according to an- 
nouncement. 

Double capacity will be seeured by the Steele Cotton 
Mills Co., Lenoir, N. C., by the operation. of 6,000 new 


spindles which have just been installed. The new eyuip- 
ment is operated by Allis-Chalmers motors equipped with 
Timken bearings and the Texrope drive. 

Burlington Mills, Ine., Burlington, N. C., will manu- 
facture 80-inch bed spreads, it is announced. A building 
has been leased and the weaving machinery secured, it is 
stated. 

Holt, Love and Holt is a new organization formed for 
the manufacture of wide textile novelties, at Burlington, 
N. C. Fifty Stafford looms will be used. Eugene Holt, 
W. Kirk Holt, A. Glenn Holt and J. Spencer Love are 
among those interested. 

It is understood that the Mereury Mills, Ine., Charlotte, 
N. C., which acquired the Mecklenburg Mills Company in 
North Charlotte, will manufacture print cloth dobbies and 
that dobby heads will be put on most of the looms, with 
no additional manufacturing machinery being installed at 
this time. The product is sold through The Farish Com- 
pany. 

An extension to provide more space for opening ma- 
chinery is being added to the Cabarrus Cotton Mills, Kan- 
napolis, N. C. 

Myers Mills, Ine., Gastonia, N. C., have re-arranged 
the carding machinery and will install additional ecards. 

Contract for the erection of seventy new bouses in the 
village has been awarded by the Martel Mills for the Valley 
Falls plant at Spartanburg. The new addition to the mill 
will be placed in operation when the addition to the village 
is completed to house the workers. 

Pacific Mills, Lyman, 8. C., have let contract for the 
erection of forty-five houses in the village, to cost ap- 
proximately $3,000 each. Lockwood, Greene & Company 
are the engineers. 

Red River Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., are installing 22 new 
cards and complementary equipment, it is reported. 
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Textile Processing Economy 


MODERN trend in industry is towards greater economy in produc- 

tion through simplification of processes. In the chemical-consuming 
industries in particular, many processes may be simplified by the use of 
standard commodities in their most convenient and economical forms. 


Among the textile mills, the general replacement of bleaching powder 
by liquid chlorine within the past few years is a notable example of this 
trend. There are many similar economies possible in textile processing, 
among which is the use of straight alkalies in place of the various alkali 
mixtures formerly in general use. 


The replacement of these alkali mixtures by the proper straight alkali— 
58% Soda Ash or 76% Caustic Soda—shows a distinct saving in first cost, 
pound for pound, in addition to the fact that a substantially smaller quan- 
tity is required. Processing formulas once established with 58% Soda 
Ash or 76% Caustic Soda need not be altered or modified, due to variations 
in the alkali strength or changes undergone in storage. 


Our representatives will be glad to discuss the advantages of 
Mathieson Soda Ash and Caustic Soda with interested textile men. 


Toc MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 9c 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 
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According to established report, the Connecticut Mills 
Company, with plants at Danielson, Conn., and Taunton 
and Fall River, Mass., have decided to move a considerable 
portion of their equipment to some southern location which 
has not been selected at this writing. Obadiah Butler is 
president. ; 

A sewerage system and fire protection equipment is be- 
ing installed in the village of The Seneca Company, Seneca, 
S.C. J. E. Sirrine & Company, Greenville, 8. C., are the 
engineers. 

An extension to the bleachery, to provide space for 
starching machinery, is being erected at the Ware Shoals 
Manufacturing Company, Ware Shoals, S. C. 

An addition is being made to the plant of the Cannon 
Manufacturing Company, York, 8S. C. 

Ninety-Six Cotton Mill, Ninety-Six, S. C., will be dou- 
bled in size by next Spring, according to announcement by 
the management. Architects are now preparing plans for 
a four-story addition, 245 feet long. Also, approximately 
150 additional houses will be erected in the village. The 
present equipment of the plant consists of 24,000 spindles 
and 567 looms, which will be practically doubled. 

The Arnco Mills, Newnan, Ga., have purchased Fair- 
banks-Morse hall bearing motors to drive the looms, spin- 
ning frames and most of the preparatory machinery. 

Banning Cotton Mills, Banning, Ga., will add consid- 
erable equipment, including twisters, spinning frames and 
spoolers. 

Columbia Mills, Columbia, Tenn., are carrying out con- 
siderable improvement work in the mill and village. 

The capital stock of the Alta Vista Cotton Mills, Alta 
Vista, Va., has been increased from $750,000 to $1,000,000. 

The new silk mill to be built at Elberton, Ga., will be 
known as the Seaboard Mills, and the Susquehanna Silk 
Mills are interested in the new proposition. 

Colley Manufacturing Company, Elberton, Ga., has ac- 
quired an additional tract of land on which an addition 
will be erected. 

Globe Cotton Mills, Augusta, Ga., as to replace exist- 
ing Lowell looms with new Stafford models for the pro- 
duction of osnaburgs. 

Munford Cotton Mills, Munford, Ala., have been pur- 
chased by a new organization, the Latsech-Hazlewood Cot- 
ton Mills, Ine., of which Otto Latsch is president and W. 
P. Hazlewood, vice-president. Mr. Latsch is general man- 
ager of the Southern Mills Corporation at Oxford, Ala., 
and Mr. Hazlewood is manager of the Adelaide Mills, An- 
niston, Ala. A. H. Quinn is secretary of the new corpora- 
tion. 

Western Textile Corporation, Wichita Falls, Texas, has 
been organized for the purpose of erection of a 10,000- 
spindle cotton mill at that place. D. C. McIntire is the 
principal owner, according to the report. 

Official announcement has been made by Charles A. Mc- 
Cormick, treasurer, that the Chicopee Manufacturing Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., will establish a branch plant at 
Gainesville, Ga. A site of 3,400 acres has been secured, and 
a plant of 50,000 spindles and 1,200 looms will be built. 
A village of 400 houses will be constructed. This will be 
the first of several units, others to be added in the future. 
Contract for the buildings has been placed with the Fiske- 
Carter Company of Greenville, S. C. 
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The New England Mill Situation. 


Many difficulties are still standing in the way of re- 
covery from depression in the New England mill districts 
but the gains being made are sound and are noticeable. At 
Fall River, where idleness was most prolonged the mills 
are now being operated to about 75 per cent capacity. In 
New Bedford, mills are running about 85 per cent capacity, 
while in centers outside of Massachusetts full operations 
have been pretty generally resumed. In New Hampshire 
there is a single exception in the case of the Salmon Falls 
mills where a recommendation has been made to liquidate 
the business, and in the case of the Amoskeag Company 
the plant is being run to about 70’per cent capacity. 

Two failures of small mills at Fitchburg, Mass., have 
been announced, and a smal] plant in Western Massachu- 
setts is also in difficulties. The troubles at the Hamilton 
mills, Lowell, have not been adjusted as yet although parts 
of the plant are in operation. In Fall River, the Seaconnet 
mills are stil] idle and in the hands of the city, for taxes. 
Fall River manufacturers recently held a meeting of protest 
against the excessive valuations and taxes upon mill prop- 
erties and decided to pay only a part of the assessments 
pending a report by the board of assessors on petitions for 
rebates. The burden of restrictive legislation and excessive 
taxation is still heavy upon the mills of Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire, but mills in Rhode Island, Maine, and 
Connecticut are better treated by the local and state au 
thorities, 

Until the severe restrictions imposed upon Massachusetts 
mills are modified there is little hope of any great expan- 
sion there but many plants are being changed over from 
coarse goods production to fancies in all cotton, rayon and 
cotton, or silk and cotton. 

Turning away from these bad spots, it is possible to 
find many instances of substantial recovery on a sound 
basis. The large Pepperell plant at Biddeford, Me., is rot 
only running in full, but additional looms are being in- 
stalled and some departments are being run overtime, The 
production of the Lady Pepperell sheet has proved a great 
success and there has been a broader demand for many of 
the other staple products of this old corporation. The 
Bates plant in Lewiston is doing a good business on fancy 
rayon bedspreads and on some specialties in colored cotton 
goods. The Hill Mfg. Co., in that center has been active 
on bleached and colored specialties. 

In Lowell, Mass., the Massachusetts mills are busier. 
The Tremont & Suffolk has been undergoing a complete 
change of styling and new lines of blankets and fancy 
domets are being brought out. A stockholder has written 
a circular of protest against some of the new expenditures 
for management and selling but the new products are meet- 
ing with a good market reception and it is not thought that 
the complaint will be very seriously regarded. 

In New Bedford, a strike of weavers has taken place, 
the first in a great many years, and the first that ever se- 
riously affected the Dartmouth mills alone. In strike peri- 
ods When all mills were affected, this one was elosed with 
the rest, but the present troubles appear to be isolated and 
are an outgrowth of a system of fining applied in the weav- 
ing departments to secure better work. The fines rarely 
amount to $4,000 in a whole year and the strikers have 
been willing to lie idle a week and lose $35,000 in wages, 
pending readjustment. 
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~ Saco-Lowell Lattice Opener and Cleaner a 
with Feeder 


LATTICE OPENER AND CLEANER 


Removes, by means of the large grid surface, the heavy 
dirt and leaf imbedded in the cotton, which is well opened 
by the action of the Buckley Cylinder and Feed Rolls. © 


24” BUCKLEY CYLINDER 


Cylinder entirely surrounded by grids, except for inlet and outlet. 


New type Adjustable Grid Bars (patented) 


Saco-Lowell Shops 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 





SOUTHERN OFFICES 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENVILLE, S. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


FOREIGN SALES DEPT.: Newton Upper Falls, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
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Criticism against the selling efforts of some other New 
Bedford mills has resulted in changes of management but 
on the whole the mills in that center are doing about as 
well as fine goods mills can do in a year when™hand to 
mouth ordering restricts contract business on fancy dress 
goods very generally. i 

The labor troubles at the Manville Co., Rhode Island, 
have been fully adjusted and the plants are running in full. 
They are producing many beautiful lines of draperies in 
rayon and cotton. They also produce many sheer colored 
wash fabrics in woven designs and as the call for those 
goods has been improving they are doing better. 

The mill machinery manufacturers of New England still 
report a slow business on the whole. There is considerable 
business being done on renewals and repairs but new busi- 
ness coming forward is of a very moderate character. The 
machinery men feel that with lower cost cotton in sight, and 
with mills in the South again restored to full activity, it 
will not be long before additional new business will de- 
velop. 

The finishers of cotton fabrics are still finding trade 
slow. They are averaging less than 65 per cent capacity. 
The printed goods business is smaller than anticipated, and 
white goods are doing only fair. The dyed goods di- 
visions are running less than normal while sulphur dye 
plants are almost idle. 

The large corporation printers and bleachers continue 
to run about in full and their activities account for the 
slow trade of many of the jobbing plants. The Pacific, 
American, and Windsor plants are running in full and are 
engaged largely on fancies of various descriptions, includ- 
ing many printed draperies. The latter, in cretonne styles, 
used to be the backbone of some of the business of New 
York converting houses but they are now unable to compete 
on the lower priced lines and this is reflected back in less 
work for the job printers. 

The large printers announced in the middle of the 
month that they would continue their prices unchanged for 
deliveries from October to February. This action was taken 
in the face of declining prices for gray cloths and weak 
cotton markets. It was stated that as costs were greatly 
increased by the additional service and fast dye printing 
wanted that it was impossible to lower prices without loss 
to the plants. 

Stability of prices has now become a cardinal principle 
with many New England selling agents. In the case of 
ginghams, selling agents declare that if buyers do not 
want the goods at prices that net mills a profit, no addi- 
tional business is to result from eutting prices. Hence 
the larger plants are all standing pat for the spring trade 
on last season’s prices and buyers are at last beginning to 
give new evidence of an aroused attention to ginghams for 
dress purposes for spring. During the slump in gray 
cloth and cotton prices thé producers of the best known 
branded lines of sheets and pillow cases, and bleached cot- 
tons, stood pat on prices and buyers continued to pur- 
chase in small lots for quick shipment, just as they had 
been doing from the inception of the fall season. 

There is no thought that prices can be held in this way 
on lines competitive with the South, such as brown: cottons, 
denims, tickings, ete. But as mills making goods of this 
class now produce only definite high qualities to be sold 
under well known old brands, and as the output is limited, 
sales are not affected adversely by price stability. While 
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many lines of staple tickings made in the South have been 
selling down as low as 18¢ and 1814e for 8 ounce goods, 
the Amoskeag Company recently booked the largest busi- 
ness it has ever done on its standard tickings on a basis 
of 20c for 8 ounce goods. In the same way, some denims 
made in this section have not been reduced below 1744 
a yard with southern denims selling as low as 15¢ and 
15%e on some grades, and the sales movement has been 
satisfactory and at a profit. It is not contended that the 
old volume of business is being done, but whatever is sold, 
goes onto the mill books as a profit. 

During the past three or four years there have been 
many ridiculous and even slanderous statements published 
concerning the cotton industry as a whole, and the New 
England industry in particular, by critics who have as- 
sumed to know all that is to be known of mill management, 
art, ete. 

At the last meeting of the National Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association held in Boston, Oct. 13 and 14, some 
of the most experienced men in the United States industry 
had something to say of this criticism. One of these men 
was James R. McColl of the Lorraine Mfg. Co., father of 
the president of the association, and himself a past presi- 
dent. ‘Mr. McColl is one of the manufacturers who has 
been identified with fine and fancy cotton and worsted 
weaving in this country for two generations and was one 
of the first American members of the International Fed- 
eration of Cotton Spinners, He is as well known in Eng, 
land and the Continent among manufacturers as he is here. 

In an address delivered at the banquet of the associa- 
tion he said: “Having been for 45 years identified with 
manufacturing in New England, and also in close touch 
with conditions abroad in relation to both cotton and worst- 
ed, I have always felt that the marvelous development of 
fabric, finish, and artistic design during four decades has 
been entirely worthy of the enterprise and energy of the 
American people. The American manufacturer is not in 
a rut, but jumps quickly from one thing to another, with 
the result that competition in the production of fine col- 
ored goods has vastly increased.” 

He conceded that some criticisms of recent years might 
have been well founded as applied to individual plants, 
but they do not apply to the present situation. Many mills 
are well managed by young men who have been thoroughly 
trained and are energetic and able. Machinery is of the 
best and finances are sound. There are some mills that 
have not lost money and are not likely to do so. 

Somewhat similar sentiments were spoken by Ward 
Thoron of the Merrimack Co., of Lowell, a newcomer in 
cotton manufacturing but a hard headed New England bus- 
iness man, and by ex-Senator Lippitt who has been in cot- 
ton manufacturing since childhood. It is heartening to find 
men of that calibre beginning to hit back at the critics of 
eotton and the industry as a whole. 





Cotton Comment. 


BY H. AND B. BEER, 


Once more the South, after a period of six years, is 
confronted with the problem of an indicated over-produc- 
tion of raw cotton, the folly of planting too large an acre- 
age. As a result prices have declined more than six cents 
per pound or about $30 per bale since the opening of the 
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Complete Building Service 
For the Textile Industry 
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: : ie diss The engineering, manufacture and erection of 
Maud tld ide organization. One source for everything— 


Whittier Millis Co., Chattahoochee, Ga. T. uscon _ divided responsibility - contract, - 


Building with walls of Steel Windows and with o 
Steeldeck Roofs insulated against 80° exterior price. 
temperature change. Average humidity in 
building 70 with no condensation under roof. 
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F T iii re ° ° e 
Weil \ fa - | your building is done entirely by the Truscon 


; | 
You get a durable non-combustible building 
in quick time and for less money. Roofs and 
walls are of individual design. Windows and 
Tete doors are of rust-resisting copper steel. 
Without obligation, you can call on us for pre- 
liminary estimates and suggestions, for studied 
reports and recommendations, and for a defi- 


nite bid on your building. Secure detailed in- 
formation and illustrated book. No obligation. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Warehouses and Offices in all Principal Cities. 


PERMANENT 
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present season—August Ist, which represents a shrinkage in 
values of the stupendous total of approximately $500,000,- 
000 exclusive of the shrinkage in the price of cottonseed 
and linters. 


The South has only itself to blame for the present state 
of affairs if the government crop forecast is approximately 
correct. Farmers disregarded repeated warnings to keep 
their cotton acreage down because of last year’s big erop, 
and the then indicated large world’s carry-over of Ameri- 
ean cotton at the close of July. Instead of decreasing 
their cotton acreage this year, growers increased the acre- 
age by 1.7 per cent, or to 48,898,000 acres compared with 
last year’s previous area of 48,090,000 acres. To-day the 
South is paying the penalty of having planted an enor- 
mous acreage to cotton. 

Favorable weather conditions throughout September was 
the cause of the rapid improvement in the growing crop 
and the much larger crop estimates of late, according to 
advices from Washington. Government returns as of Sep- 
tember Ist, indicated a yield, exclusive of linters, of 15,- 
166,000 bales, returns as of September 16th pointed to a 
yield of 15,810,000 bales, and returns as of October 1st in- 
dicated a production of 16,627,000 bales, hence the recent 
slump in prices. 

Consequently the trade, since last season’s consumption 
was 15,165,000 bales of American, including linters, is faced 
with the probability of a large surplus of American raw cot- 
ton this season from this year’s crop alone, perhaps to 
the extent of about 2,140,000 bales, which would have to 
be added to last year’s carryover of 5,362,000 bales, making 
it possible for this season’s carry-over to be about 7,502,000 
bales against 5,362,000 last season, as noted by the follow- 
ing deductions: 


American cotton—Bales This season Last season 


World’s carry-over August Ist.. 5,362,000 2,991,000 
Indicated crop, lint ............ 16,627,000 16,104,000 
Indicated crop, linters, ete....... 1,513,000 1,432,000 
Indicated season’s supply ...... 23,502,000 20,527,000 
World’s consumption, if........ 16,000,000 15,165,000 
Indicated carry-over July 3lst.. 7,502,000 5,362,000 


But these developments as regards the indicated season’s 
supply and probable carry-over at the close of this season, 
are probably pretty well discounted already by the recent 
sensational decline in the market, due to the hysteria in the 
interior, which now seems to be subsiding, confidence being 
gradually restored by southern banks and bankers and by 
the Intermediate Credit banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem offering ample funds to the cotton growers to permit 
storing and orderly marketing of the crop until better 
prices are obtained. 

Abiding by the suggested policy, storing and orderly 
marketing during the “peak” of the ginning season, which 
is now at hand, and assurance of a substantial decrease 
in next year’s cotton acreage, would probably save the sit- 
uation and most likely result in an advancing market ulti- 
mately. 

The South has withstood such depressions in the past, 
and will likely work out of its present dilemma. Fortunate- 
ly the South of to-day is stronger financially than it ever 
was, the result of the recent several years of high price 
cotton and industrial expansion, which has been the won- 
der of the age, and no doubt will take care of the present 
situation, and plan for a drastic cut in the cotton acreage 
next spring. 

Meanwhile diversification of crops should be entered on 
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a large scale. Planting of oats and wheat is possible and 


‘ profitable in many sections of the western and northern 


portions of the cotton belt. The raising of hogs in the 
South should be revived, the supply in the South this 
year being the smallest in 40 years, which partly accounts 
for the high cost of provisions, of which the South has to 
buy largely and at a great expense, whereas it has the soil 
and climate to be self supporting and to be economically 
independent. 


Experience is the best teacher. Warnings to reduce the 
cotton acreage next spring will hardly be necessary, it is 
likely to occur automatically by the planting of larger food 
and feed crops and by a more extensive diversification 
program at the expense of cotton. 

With the exception of the years 1925 and 1926 when 
the acreage was increased, resulting in two consecutive rec- 
ord crops, and which is responsible for the present low 
price of cotton, there has not been a year during the past 
20 years when the acreage was not reduced in the year 
following the making of a large cotton crop and low prices, 
such as prevail now. 

The present price of middling cotton in New Orleans 
is lower than it has been since August, 1921, the memorable: 
deflation year. The world’s carry-qver of American cotton 
July 31st, 1921, was the largest on record—larger by nearly 
2,000,000 bales than it promises to-be at the close of this 
season—9,364,000 bales vs. 7,502,000. Nevertheless, after 
August of 1921 the market gradually worked higher be- 
cause of the reduction in that year providing a small crop. 

The low price of middling cotton in New Orleans after 
August Ist, 1921, was 11.75 in August of that year, the 
market gradually and steadily advancing until middling 
cotton in the local market reached 22.75 in January, 1922, 
the result of a small crop, due mainly to the acreage in 
1921 having been reduced to 31,678,000 acres compared 
with 37,043,000 in 1920. In 1920 the erop ginned was 13,- 
271,000 bales, in 1921 only 7,978,000, hence the rapid and 
sensational advance that followed. The world’s carry-over 
of American cotton, which was 9,364,000 bales July 31st, 
1921, had been reduced to 4,879,000 bales by July 31st, 
1922. 

Upon reflection, since cotton, as it was in 1921, is now 
below the cost of production, it is obvious that it is now 
on an investment basis, and while it is possible for market 
to work somewhat lower, we favor buying, the spring 
months preferred, particularly on a scale down in event of 
values working lower. Cotton is undoubtedly at least at 
value at present prices, perhaps below its intrinsic worth. 
At any rate it is below the cost of production because of 
expensive labor, the high cost of living, due to the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar representing only 68 per cent 
of its pre-war value. Under the cireumstances it is doubt- 
ful if cotton ean be grown profitably at less than 18 cents 
per pound, as it costs at least 15 or 16 cents to make. 

The situation, present and prospective, is hopeful in 
view of the steady increase of late years in the world’s con- 
sumption of American raw cotton, which last season was 
15,165,000 bales including linters vs. 14,247,000 season be- 
fore last and 11,241,000 in season of 1923-24. This season, 
because of low prices, the world’s consumption of American 
cotton may reach 16,000,000 bales, perhaps larger. 


If you are fed up with your job, depend upon it that 
you are not filling it. 
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H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office: 815 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


—_ 


Revolving Flat Card 





UR Cards are extensively used, and have won for themselves 
a high reputation for the quality and quantity of work they 
will do, the small percentage of waste made and their 
durability and simplicity. 
Amongst the many features and points of special merit em- 
bodied in the machines which it would pay you to investigate are: 
The Rigid Bend, mathematically correct at all stages of wear 
of the wire. 
Perfect concentricity of Flats to Cylinder. 
Arrangement for adjusting Flats whereby accuracy to the 
thousandth part of an inch is obtained. 
Adjustable Cylinder Pedestals and Bearings. 
Better quality of yarn made from the same cotton, or equally 
good yarn made from cheaper cotton. 





Special bulletin sent on request. 
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Winston D. Adams Resigns. 


Winston D. Adams, for ten years secretary and treas- 
urer of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
resigned this position on October 19th, upon his physician’s 
advice, because of the condition of his eyes. The resigna- 
tion was accepted with regret by the Board of Government 
of the Association, and this severance of Mr. Adams’ con- 
nection with the industry will come as a distinct loss to 
mill men, in a personal way and also from the standpoint of 
the industry as a whole. Mr. Adams’ energetic efficiency, 
his charming personality, and gracious courtesy, together 
with ability and broad vision, equipped him admirably for 
the work he has pursued, and formed for him an important 
place in the industry and in the hearts of his associates, 

In 1917, Mr. Adams was elected to the position of sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Association, at the annual con- 





Winston D. Adams. 


vention in Washington, D. C., succeeding the late C. B. 
Bryant, who had held that position for sixteen years pre- 
vious. At that time, the American Association was a loose- 
ly-knit organization representing only a relatively small per- 
centage of southern mills, with limited activities and re- 
stricted revenues. Mr. Adams, with the co-operation of 
influential manufacturers, developed the organization into 
one of the strongest, most representative and virile trade 
associations in the country, embracing in its membership 
more than 90 per cent of southern textile plants, and with 
revenues commensurate with its work and importance. 
Many of the worthwhile achievements of the southern tex- 
tile industry during the past decade, particularly in the 
line of diversification, the building of bleaching, dyeing and 
finishing plants, and the installation of such equipment as 
would lead to the production of finished fabries to reach 
the consuming trade, are traceable directly to the broad- 
visioned work of the Association during this period. At 
the same time, the association prosecuted a campaign to in- 
form and educate the public in other sections of the coun- 
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textile development and the correction of misleading and 
erroneous reports as to such development, which had much 
to do with the wonderful strides that the southern textile 
industry has made in recent years. 

The Association was quickly recognized as the accepted 
spokesman of this rapidly growing section, and for years 
has played a large part in national trade councils. Mr. 
Adams, as the continuing officer and executive secretary 
was charged with the task of seeing this great movement 
carried through, and the manner in which the work was 
done was such-as to occasion wide comment. 

During the war period, Mr. Adams was in charge of the 
Washington offices of the National Council of American 
Cotton Manufacturers, in daily conference with Govern- 
iment officials, in obtaining adequate and, proper supplies of 
cotton goods for the Army, Navy and Surgeon-General’s 
departments. For the past ten years, he has served as 
Joint Secretary of the National Council of American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers, the super-organization representing the 
entire textile industry of the country. 

In 1919 he was Secretary of the World Cotton Con- 
ference in New Orleans, and in 1921 was Secretary of the 
American delegation that attended and participated in the 
World Cotton Conference in Liverpool-Manchester. 

Mr. Adams is probably better known to all southern 
cotton manufacturers than anyone else in the country by 
reason of his long and intimate contacts with the industry. 
He is also a writer of note and is generally regarded as an 
outstanding authority on southern textile conditions. 

At the meeting in New York at The Biltmore, Mr. 
Adams stated that he was compelled to tender his resigna- 


‘tion on advice of his specialists, who stated that unless he 


gave up all work for a period, he would seriously jeopard- 
ize his eyes, which have been giving him much trouble for 
the past six months, necessitating several operations and 
hospital treatment both at home in Charlotte and in Phila- 
delphia and New York. 

The Board accepted his resignation and passed suitable 
resolutions of regret, at the same time appointing a com- 
mittee to purchase a beautiful gift which will be presented 
him in the name of the Association. 


Dissatisfied with certain regulations of the full fashion- 
ed hosiery knitters union in Philadelphia, quite a number 
of the members in the last few months gave up their em- 
ployment in highly unionized mills to take jobs in strietly 
open shops, it is stated by manufacturers in Philadelphia 
who say they prefer the open shop plan for the reason 
they are less restricted in their selections of knitters, the 
better mechanics being in demand for operating new equip- 
ment. One of the more recent desertions from a closed 
shop was accompanied by the resignation of Harry West 
as president of the Co-Ed Knitting Co. . He is a knitter 
and was a staunch adherent of the union, but took employ- 
ment in the mill of the Endurance Knitting Co., which 
gives no recognition to the union. At the same time Fred- 
erick West, also a member of the union, resigned as a di- 
rector of the Co-Ed and went to work in a mill that is not 
a tightly closed shop. These changes have caused much 
comment in union circles and are not displeasing to man- 
ufacturers, it is stated by representatives of both elements 
in production. 
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We do harness build- 
ing of every descrip- 
tion. 

We are prepared to 
furnish at short no- 
tice comber-boards, 
lingoes, mails, etc., 
Ingrain and Brussel 
parts. 

We do replacing and 
repairing of Jacquard 
machines of other 
makes as well as our 
own. 

Immediate and ex- 
pert attention our 
guarantee. 
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The Ancients’ Skill— 


The hand woven fabrics of the ancients were 
one of the prized possessions of royalty. The in- 
tricate designs required painstaking skill and 
patience and were often years in the making. 


Today, through the invention of the Jacquard 
machine, you can not only equal but far surpass 
the weavers of olden days. Greater perfection, 
more variety in design and increased speed has 
placed these fabrics into the hands of the mil- 
lions rather than those of the few. 


Halton Jacquards for over a half a century 
have been weaving the designs of the finest 
products in our modern textile industry. Users 
of Halton Jacquards, knowing that their ma- 
chines are of the best, are confident that the per- 
fection of their finished products is assured. 


THOMAS HALTON’S SONS 


Mascher St. below Oxford 
Philadelphia 


“When You Install a Halton—You Install the Best’ 
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ArtrHur M. Drxon, treasurer of the Dixon Mills and 
Trenton Mills, Gastonia, and vice-president of the Ameri- 
ean Yarn & Processing Company, Mount Holly, has been 
elected president of the Gaston County Textile Manufac- 
turers Association. Fred M. Allen was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. : 

W. M. Moors, overseer of weaving at the Musgrove 
Mills, Gaffney, S. C., has been made superintendent of the 
Broad River Mills, Blacksburg, 8. C., succeeding S. R. 
Power, who has taken a similar position at Chadwick-Hos- 
kins Company’s Mill No. 5 at Pineville, N. C. Mr. Moore 
was superintendent of the Globe Manufacturing Company, 
Gaffney, for a number of years, 

J. H. Brown has resigned as assistant superintendent 
and overseer of weaving at the Massachusetts Cotton Mills, 
Lindale, Ga., to become agent of the Stonewall Cotton 
Mills, Stonewall, Miss. 

B. R. Burnuam has resigned as superintendent of the 
Whitney Manufacturing Company, Whitney, §. C. A. S. 
Thomas has taken the position of superintendent and V. 
M. Montgomery of Spartanburg has been elected treasurer 
to fill the vacancy caused by Mr. Thomas’ change. 

A. H. Hammon has become superintendent of the 
Raeford Cotton Mills, Raeford, N. C., having resigned as 
superintendent of the Marlboro Cotton Mill No. 1. MeColl, 
8. C. 

S. E. Rem has taken the position of efficiency engineer 
at the Cotton Mill Products Company, Pritchard, Ala, 

SrePpHEN D. BENNETT, superintendent and manager of 
the Nationa] Yarn and Processing Company, Rossville, Ga., 
died suddenly in New York in September. 

G. C. TrusLow, superintendent of the Carolina Cotton 
& Woolen Mills Company at Draper, N. C., has been 
elected president of the Carolina Cooperative Council, com- 
posed of the operating executives of the company’s several 
plants. 

T. G. Orr, of Kinston, N. C., has accepted the position 
of general night superintendent at the Marlboro Mills, Me- 
Coll, S. C. 

R. Harvey Maupin has resigned as superintendent of 
the James White Cotton Mills, Athens, Ga., to become su- 
perintendent of the Galvez Cotton Mills, Galveston, Texas. 

L. H. Rice, superintendent of the Manchester Cotton 
Mills, Manchester, Ga., has resigned to succeed H. G. Coe 
as superintendent of the Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., 
where W. W. Arnold, Jr., is agent. 

V. J. THompson has been promoted to the superintend- 
ency of the Manchester Cotton Mills, Manchester, Ga., suc- 
ceeding Mr. Rice. 

J. T. (Jack) Puituips, who has for several years rep- 
resented the Southern Textile Bulletin, and, more recently, 
the American Wool and Cotton Reporter, has resigned the 
latter position to accept # traveling position with The Wil- 
son Co., Greenville, S. C., traveling Georgia, Alabama and 
parts of other states. 
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J. O. BLackMON, who several years ago was superin- 
tendent of the Hillside Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga., and 
who recently has been associated with Callaway Mills, Inc., 
New York City, has been made general manager of the 
Atlantic Mills, Macon, Ga. 

A. F. Garrison has been made superintendent of the 
Hartwell Mills, Hartwell, Ga., it is reported: 

J. O. WiLLiaMs, general superintendent of the Spencer 
and Spindale Mills, Spindale, N. C., will also be superin- 
tendent of the Cleghorn Mills, Rutherfordton, N. C. J. W. 
Cannady has been transferred to the Cleghorn Mills as as- 
sistant superintendent, and D. M. Williams has been pro- 
moted to a similar position from overseer of carding at 
the Spindale Mills. 

J. J. AyLwarp has been transferred from superintendent 
of the Judson Silk Mill to the assistant superintendency of 
the Judson Mills, Greenville, 8. C., sueceeding H. E. Little- 
john, who has taken a position in the cost department of 
the Victor-Monaghan Company, Greenville. 

Gorpon H. MoCraz, London, England, vice-president of 
the Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., is making a business 
visit at the home office in Chicago and factory at Aurora, 
Ill. Mr. McCrae is in charge of the London office of the 
company. 

VERNON Jos, president, Independent Pneumatic Tool 
Co. of California, recently visited the Chicago office. 

F, E. Brown has been made cloth room overseer of the 
Aiken Mills, Bath, S. C. 

8. L. Sworp has been promoted to the position of over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the Jefferson Mills, Jef- 
ferson, Ga., succeeding E. L. Sheridan, who recently re- 
signed to become superintendent of the Ensign Cotton Mills 
at Hampton, Ga. 

J. A. Sunn has become manager of the Tupelo Cotton 
Mills, Tupelo, Mississippi. 

G. C. Brown has become overseer of spinning at the 
Adams Duck Mill, Macon, Ga. 

J. WESTMORELAND is superintendent of the Willaimston 
Mills, Williamston, 8. C. He formerly held a similar posi- 
tion at the Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 5, Pineville, N. C., 
being succeeded there by S. R. Power. 

W. F. Cuavons has become overseer of carding at the 
Aiken Mills, Bath, 8. C., succeeding W. M. O’Daniel, re- 
signed. 

R. A. Lanp has succeeded S. T. Godfrey as overseer of 
spinning at the Graniteville Manufacturing Company plant 
at Warrenville, 8. C. 

G. V. Hoover has become overseer of carding at the 
Spencer Mills, Spindale, N. C. D. M. Williams was pro- 
moted to the assistant superintendency of the Spindale 
Mills. 

W. W. McLexop has become superintendent of the Oak- 
land Mill of Kendall Mills, Ine., Newberry, S. C. 

A. W. Ropsr recently accepted the superintendency of 
the Eagle Cotton Mills Company, at Madison, Indiana. 
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MODEL ONE HUNDRED AND ONE 


The new High Speed Foster Winder for Cones, Tubes, Cheeses. 
COTTON or WORSTED 


The Model 101 is in use in yarn mills and processing 
plants winding cones for Hosiery and Underwear Knitting, 
Wire Covering, First Process Doubling, Cone Warping 
and Examining Jack Spooling. 


The yarn numbers range from coarse ply to 120 single 
and the winding speed from 300 to 550 yds. per minute. 


High Speed. Delicate Handling of Fine Yarns. Economy 
in Power and Floor Space. 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


Westfield, Mass. 
Southern Representative: John Hill, Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Choose Your Spools as Carefully 
As You Choose a Car 


N selecting a car you look for re- 

liability, long life, freedom from 

repair bills, and untimely replace- 
ment. First cost is no indication of 
value. All things considered, a cheap 
car often proves more costly than a 
higher-priced car. Likewise in buying 
spools, cheap spools often cost more than 
higher-priced spools when the cost of 
frequent replacement is figured in. 

U S Vulcanized Fibre Head Spools are 
the Cadillacs of the spool industry. Mill 
men are buying them for the same reasons 
that they purchase quality cars. With 
this spool, like a good car, your pride in 
ownership and sense of security is en- 
hanced by the reliability, integrity, ex- 


If you are not already using U S Vulcanized Fibre Head 
Spools, write our Providence Office or nearest representative 
See how good this spool really is. 


for a sample. 


US Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


perience, and financial background of the 
manufacturer. 

. and, in addition, years of service 
show that U S Vulcanized Fibre Head 
Spools cost less in the long run. 

Judgment derived from over fifty years 
of bobbin and shuttle experience and over 
ten years’ experience in making Fibre 
Head Spools, tells us that if you want the 
best type of spool that is made, we have 
what you want. Our reputation is behind 
the U S Vulcanized Fibre Head Spool. 


Representatives 


For North Carolina 
D. C. RAGAN 
High Point, 
NS. 


Georgia 
M. OUSLEY 
12 E. Stone Ave., 
Greenville, S. C 


For Pennsylvania 
New Jersey 
and Maryland 
DAN O’HARA, 
248 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia Pa 
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I went to town the other Saturday afternoon and not 
having any business and also not having any money to 
spend, I just walked and looked and thought. 

I never saw so much “pulling” and “pushing” in my 
life—I thought, Gosh! what is the world coming to any- 
way. 

I started into a fine building, and on the door in great 
big letters so you couldn’t fail to see it, was a sign which 
said “Pull.” 

Well I “pulled” and got in. You know that is the way 
I have been doing all my life. I started “pulling” with 
every ounce of energy I had when I was running a sec- 
tion. I pulled to just beat the dickens out of every section 
man there was in that mill. I “pulled” my wrenches hard- 
er to make the nuts hold. I “pulled” my warps to my 
looms before the Warp on the loom ran out. I “pulled” 
that warp in quicker than the other fellows. I “pulled” 
my levers (started my looms) on quicker than the other 
fellow. And— 

I “pulled” myself out of bed just a little sooner than 
the other fellow every morning. You know as I walked 
around through that fine store I could think of thousands 
of ways that I “pulled” on that section. I saw some clerks 
in that store who were “pulling” like the dickens and I 
saw others that—(there is no use to tell you about the 
others because they will never be anything but clerks any- 
way). Yes, I thought to myself I sure did do some “pull- 
ing” and then I came to the door to go out and there was 
another sign, just as big letters and just as prominent as 
the one I had seen while coming in, but this sign said 
“Push.” 

Well, I said to that door, “now you are talking, old 
man—Push! Push!” And I “Pushed” that door so hard 
that I almost knocked a man down who was coming in. He 
wasn’t accustomed to having doors pushed so blamed hard 
as I “pushed” that one (you know how I was feeling, don’t 
you). Well, I picked up the gentleman’s hat and apolo- 
gized, begged his pardon, asked his forgiveness and wound 
up by telling him that was the way I had been “pushing” 
for forty years, and the way he looked at me I decided 
that I had urgent business down the street. 

Yes, I “pushed” out my chest as I walked down thee 
street and thought Good Lord, if some of these young over- 
seers and superintendents could see now, how I “pushed” 
when I was overseer, they would think: “Is that fellow 
crazy, or just a natural born fool—” 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of the giving, 

In the hope of helping his brothers along, 
“Old-Timer” finds the sunshine of living 








“Push !” 
away from me. 
second hands and probably had not spoken for several min- 


Boys I just simply never let that word get 
Sometimes when I was with one of my 


utes I would yell out to him “Push.” 
“Push what?” he would ask. 
“Hell! ‘Push’ 
Puch? * 


everything; go find something to 


* * *# # *# 


Here is a little piece of poetry I found the other day 
that I wish every overseer and superintendent would take 
to heart. (I have changed it slightly.) 
“Be a friend. You don’t need money, 
Just a disposition sunny; 

Just the wish to help another 

Get along some way or other; 

Just a kindly hand extended 

Out to one who’s unbefriended. 

This will make you some one’s friend 
“Be a friend. You don’t need glory. 
Friendship is a simple story. 

Pass the little errors blindly; 

Lock on honest effort kindly. 

Cheer the man who’s bravely trying; 
Pity the man who’s sadly sighing. 


“Be a friend. The pay is bigger, 

(Though not written by a figure). 

You'll have friends instead of neighbors 

For the profit of your labors; 

You’ll enjoy life more in the end 

Than a king, if you are some man’s friend.” 


(Read it again brother! It gets better every time.) 


*_s * *¢ @ 


And now let us tell one on “Old Timer.” He likes to 
and does “lambaste” the editor on occasion but it is seldom 
that we can get back at him. This summer we got him so 
busy with Jim and his mill that he forgot to take his usual 
vacation and fishing trip. Now it’s too late as he had to 
attend the Textile Show at Greenville and, like most mill 
men, he has to show up at the mill once in a while——The 
Editor. 













Group Bonus Labor Payment is a simple, prac- 
tical plan whereby labor receives higher wages, 
while the manufacturer cuts his costs and se- 
cures better control. 


When a manufacturer pays workmen for the 
results of their individual operations instead of 
for the result of cooperation or group effort, 
he must provide a substitute for cooperation in 
the form of close supervision and complicated 
accounting. He must realize that his substitute 
is at best a poor one because of the expense of 
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The Better Wage 


A New Ernst & Ernst Booklet Analyzing Group Bonus Labor Payment 





it and the wasted time, wasted materials and 
other wastes, which he can not control. 


“The Better Wage,’’ a new Ernst & Ernst 
booklet of 32 pages, is a concise analysis of 
Group Bonus Labor Payment prepared for the 
consideration of Management. There are no 
expansions of argument, untried theory or tech- 
nical detail. The text is confined to the simple 
essentials of adequate and dependable informa- 
tion arising from successful experience. Free to 
executives on request. Address nearest office. 
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ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS ano AUDITORS~—SYSTEM SERVICE 
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PHILADELPHIA ROCHESTER AKRON MIAMI KANSAS CITY MILWAUKEE FORT WORTH 
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ALL KINDS OF 
RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


Stowe & Woodward Company 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass., U. S. A. 
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| There is a Pee Gee Paint Product for Every Purpose 


PEE GEE MILLITE 
Stays White 


It will not discolor and that accounts for its constant 
use over a period of many years by hundreds of mills. 
It will not fade, peel or check— it stays white and it spreads light. 


Complete information and prices on Millite or any Pee Gee paint 
product may be had by addressing J. L. Glenn special representative 
at Charlotte N. C. or any Pee Gee office. 








J. L.GLENN 
Special Representative 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Figuring Cloth Construction. 


Epitor Corron: 


I shall be glad to have contributors to Corton tell me 
the best method for figuring the construction of cloth. Sup- 
pose I want to make up some drill weighing say 2.50 yards 
per pound from 14s warp and filling to be decided upon. 
What is the best method, or the one mostly used, that 
would give the weaver all the information he needs to go 
ahead and produce a sample? Contrisutor No. 1233. 


Waterproofing Raw Cotton. 
Epitor Corron: 

Replying to your inquirer in a recent issue regarding 
waterproofing raw cotton prior to spinning, will advise that 
I cannot, for this purpose, recommend anything better than 
Acetate of Alumina. This is a standard chemical but is 
also sold under various trade names more or less confusing 
and, of course, at a much higher price than the standard 
solution itself. 

All that is necessary is to give the cotton a bath of 
this chemical at 3 to 4 degrees Twaddle. The bath should be 
at room temperature and the goods should soak for several 
hours, after which they should be dried and then run as 
usual. 

This is the same “material that is used under fancy 
names for making khaki and cravenette and other water- 
proof cloths. Your spinning proposition is entirely new, 
but I do not see any reason why it should not work. 

ConrrisuTor No. 361. 


Beater Speed Comment. 


Epiror Corron: 

My letter, published in February Corton seems to have 
stirred up a considerable amount of interest, judging from 
the large number of replies appearing in the May is- 
sue. The cases I mentioned were extreme, and I was sure 
they would meet with criticism, which was my reason for 
submitting them. However, it is interesting to analyze 
some of the letters answering my request for comments, and 
to notice the divergence of opinion. 

The first letter, from “J. R. R. (S. C.)” gives a layout 
that apparently works well for him on 1-inch cotton, though 
even on such short stock, I should say he had too much 
beating. His bale breaker, Creighton opener, and C. O. B. 
machine should prepare the stock for proper picking with a 
minimum of beating. By the time the cotton has gone 
through the 30-inch Buckley cylinder it should certainly 
be well opened, and severe beating is not necessary to clean 
well opened stock, unless it is also very dirty, in which 
case it is better to use an extra C. O. B. or a horizontal 


Practical Discussions by Cotton's Readers 
On all varieties of Mill Subjects 
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We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
the mill or the finishing plant. Questions, answers or 
letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 
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type cleaner to remove the dirt, instead of making the 
beaters do it. 

This layout gives beater speeds of 1400 r.p.m. for the 
breaker and 1200 for the intermediate, both equipped with 
two-wing blade beaters. The finisher, with a three-wing 
Kirschner beater, runs at 900 r.p.m., which is an equivalent 
speed of 1350 for the blade. These speeds seem higher 
than necessary. 

“QO. J. (Conn.)” recommends what I would consider 
a better arrangement, in his advocation of the striker beat- 
er. If the two-blade beaters in the line were replaced with 
striker beaters, “J. R. R.” should get a better break in his 
yarn, using either the Kirschner, a blade, or another striker 
beater on the finisher. 

Most men running long staple cotton will agree with 
“C. C. (N. J.)” in saying that the Kirschner should not be 
used on long stock. 

“D. A. D. (N. C.)” brings up an important point in 
connection with beater speeds, in pointing out that while 
the same number of blows per inch may be had with a three 
and a two-wing beater, the greater damage to the cotton is 
worked by the two-wing, as it necessarily has a higher 
speed to give the same blows per inch. This contributor 
has, however, understated his case, as a beater running at 
1800 r.p.m., will strike a blow two and one-quarter times 
as hard as the one running at 1200, instead of one and one- 
half times, as he states. The force of impact of a moving 
object is proportional to the square of the velocity, and is 
not directly proportional to it. This makes the tase for 
high beater speeds even worse than “D. A. D.” pictures it. 

The Kirschner, or carding beater, is a great favorite 
with mills running short cotton, as it does less damage to 
short cotton than to long staple, and makes a very nice 
looking lap. “T. H. (Mass.)” states that he did away with 
these beaters and increased his breaking strength 15 per 
cent on l-inch to 1 3/16-inch cotton. This increase on 
the 1-inch cotton is rather surprising, but I am quite sure 
that on 1 3/16-inch stock the Kirschner would be a bad 
proposition. 

I have seen mills using Kirschner beaters on breaker, 
intermediate, and finisher, as well as plants using it on 
breakers with blades on intermediates and finishers. The 
Kirschner undoubtedly makes a nice looking lap, well open- 
ed and evenly distributed, but its action has always ap- 
peared to be too harsh for the good of the cotton. The 
pins on the Kirschner are sharp enough to penetrate any- 
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thing in the lap, and they are sure to tear a certain per- 
centage of matted fibers, and make neps in the cotton in 
so doing. 

On very short cotton, this action is not noticeable to 
any extent, as the staple is so short that by the time the 
pins can catch the fibers they have passed completely be- 
yond the feed rolls and will readily disengage from the 
sheet of cotton. On longer stock, the ends of the fibers 
are embedded more or less firmly in the sheet when the 
beater begins to touch them, and tearing is sure to occur. 

One great trouble experienced with either blade or card- 
ing beaters at high speeds is a tendency to nep the fibers. 
The striker beater mentioned by “O. J. (Conn.)” practi- 
eally eliminates this difficulty. 

M. C. (Mass.) 


A Discussion on Questions. 


Eprror Corton : 

Ever since my entrance into cotton mill work it has 
been a pleasure and joy to read Corron. I especially en- 
joy the section “How Other Men Manage,” and I would 
like to engage in the friendly warfare, sc here is my be- 
ginning. 

After reading “Old Timer’s” trip through Jim’s mill, I 
have been wondering what are the five most important 
points in the manufacture of cotton yarn. In other words, 
if you could ask a man only five questions, what would 
you ask to get the most information as to the quality of 
his yarn? Do not consider the counts. He might make 
20s hosiery or 60s warp. . But how good is he making it? 

The reader should answer his own questions from his 
own mill. C. A. B. (Ga.) 


Clothing Cards. 


EpiTor Corron : 

The May issue of Corron contained a very interesting 
letter from “Contributor No. 4351” who gave some very 
useful hints about card clothing and also pointed out some 
little errors other men make, which, by the way, ought to 
be a thing of the past in a matter of attention which is all 
important to card fillet. Still, as this correspondent in- 
forms us, through lack of care, serious results are obtained 
after the fillet has been mounted on any of the organs of 
the ecard. 

While “Contributor No. 4351” gives a general idea of 
clothing cards, I thought perhaps his letter lacked some- 
what in detail, as surely card mounting, as I know the 
game, needs a little more knowledge in order to arrive at a 
well finished job. So with all due respect to our friend, I 
intend to say my little piece about card clothing and chief- 
ly the mounting of same on the respective organs of the 
eards. 

Our friend says: “In the case of carders they should 
know that one of the worst features about card clothing 
is the way it is put on.” But going one further I will say 
the worst feature develops after the fillet has been improp- 
erly mounted, and by the way, there are many cotton, 
woolen and worsted cards at the present time which are 
in that condition. T’* writer is aware of this and he knows 
that at least a few .¢ th.ese cards have been “clothed” or 
mounted by so ca _4 experienced men who were sent to do 


first-elass work put, in my opinion, failed. Of course the 
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aforesaid is just to remind our friend even so-called “card 
nailers” do not always comply with the set rules of card 
fillet mounting as learned by your humble servant and who 
right now will give those rules to all who are interested and 
probably some fellow who will correct himself on the job 
after reading and agreeing with my method as set forth in 
this letter. 

This clothing or mounting of fillet on various organs of 
the card is a very important process and this same job 
should be performed by the best appliances and skill ob- 
tainable. Careless mounting will certainly produce differ 
ent results from those we anticipate from the carding ma- 
chine. 

The recognized appliance which has been in use for 
many years has an indicating tension apparatus and the 
latter, of course eliminates the uncertainty of the degree of 
tension applied, as was the case years ago when the “card 
nailer’ had no means of gauging same. In the mounting 
machine there are three chief features, namely: (1) The 
bed or slide with leading screw; (2) the tension head, with 
the indicator; this slides along the bed and is driven by 
the leading screw; and (3) the jack, which is screwed to 
the organ to be clothed, doffer or cylinder as the case may 
be. 

So much for this description of the appliance for a 
ecard clothing job. Now let us take a practical case where 
say a card has been running for quite a Jong period and 
has only been clothed once, and through some cause or oth- 
er it is found to be unsuitable for the work expected, so it 
is decided to reclothe both cylinder and doffer with -new 
fillet, and of course the grade of fillet is selected for th 
stock in process. Here I must say that fillet should be 
kept somewhere about equal to the temperature of the 
room where the card to be clothed is situated and allowed 
to remain so until it is mounted on the cylinder, or doffer. 

Having procured fillet, mounting machine and neces 
sary tools, namely, small tack hammer, some No. 14 tacks, 
two good shoe maker’s knives, one fairly long blade and 
the other short with curved edge, for trimming the joints 
of the ends of the fillet, also a nail punch, cold chisel and 
a piece of chalk, the operator has the necessary outfit 
for a first-class job. Proceeding with the job, the fillet is 
removed from both cylinder and doffer. To remove it 
from the cylinder at least two thirds of the flats must be 


removed and the loose chains laid well over to the front 
of the machine so as to be clear from the eylinder surface 
during the operation of mounting. Having done this 
is advisable to raise all flat setting points a little to allow 
freedom between the flats and the new fillet on the cylinder 
when they are replaced, also “ease off” the doffer, front 
and back plates, under-sereens and licker-in. 

The old fillet is easily stripped off by means of a cold 
chisel, and a hammer. This done the surfaces of both eylin- 
der and doffer are carefully examined for small wires 
which sometimes stick in the wooden plugs, which should 
be pulled out, also old plugs should be replaced with good 
tight ones, which may be leveled off to the surface by a 
wood chisel. 

All the stray wires having been pulled out of the plugs 
and all the plugs in propér condition to hold tacks, the 
cylinder should be cleaned with emery cloth or sand paper 
in order to obtain a smooth surface, and to do this the 
writer has always found it convenient to have the cylinder 
run in the regular way, only somewhat slower; and to hold 
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Fig. 1. 


the emery cloth on the surface. This method gives a good 
surface for clothing and also for the next procedure, this 
being to give the surfaces of both cylinder and doffer one 
coat of paint, which is usually composed of white lead, 
boiled oil and turpentine. 

The correct mixture is usually printed on the package 
including the fillet, as prescribed by some makers. It is 
obvious that this coat of paint will eliminate all chances 
of dampness from attacking the surfaces and thus prevent- 
ing rust which is sometimes found on cylinders and dof- 
fers when the old fillet was removed. This, of course, is 
the case in mills where the card rooms are not always kept 
at the right standard of warmth. However, after ascer- 
taining that the paint is dry, the feed roll and plate and lap 
rolls will have to be removed to allow the assembling of 
the mounting machine, the bed of which is firmly bolted 
to either side of the card, at a convenient working distance 
from the cylinder. Onto the bed, the tension head is next 
placed, and then the jack is tightly screwed onto the most 
convenient end of the cylinder shaft, giving enough free- 
dom of movement necessary for the rotating of the cylin- 
der by at least two men. The jack is usually connected to 
the leading screw by a chain and gears, which enables the 
tension head to traverse the full width of the card, making 
mounting very convenient. 

Before attempting to nail the fillet on the cylinder it 
is necessary to provide a guide as to where the wooden 
plugs are situated, and to secure this guide it is best to 
take the cold chisel and hammer and make a small mark 
opposite every line of plugs all around each side of the 
cylinder. This applies to the doffer as well. 

The fillet ean now be unpacked and unrolled, and given 
a rubbing with black-lead powder on the back, as this 
eliminates practically all the friction obtained between the 
back of the fillet and the surface of the part being clothed, 
thus making it easier to apply. 

So much for the preparation for the real job, and now 
the next stage calls for care above all, and also a little 
judgment in order to be assured of a correct start in ap- 
plying the fillet, and the best means of doing this is the 
“inside-tail-end” system, which insures an even circle of 
wire teeth on the extreme edges of the cylinder or other 
organ of the carding machine. This method assists ‘ma- 
terially in producing a full-edged sliver. 

Let it be supposed that the cylinder to be clothed is 50- 
inches in diameter and the fillet two inches wide containing 
8 ribs. The circumference of the cylinder will be approxi- 


Tail End Lap for the Cylinder. 


mately 157 inches. In commencing to mount the fillet it 
is necessary, at first, to ascertain the length of the first 
lap, and this is obtained by taking the correct end, that is 
the teeth pointing toward the front of the card, and turn- 
ing the cylinder once around, having the fillet held tightly 
at the same time. 

This first lap is the one from which the teeth are ex- 
tracted in order to obtain the’ proper “tail end.” Having 


WOODEN PLUG 


Fig. 3. The Way the Tail End is Fastened. 


marked this lap at the point of contact after having lapped 
it once around it is ready for dividing and extracting the 
wire. A glance at the sketches will give a better idea of 
“tail end” making. 

The lap for the cylinder as seen in the sketch is divided 
into sections commencing backway..g,\vith a space of 10- 
inches on the 8th rib, 18-inches , on the 7th rib, and so on 
as shown, see Fig. 1. [For ednvenicsey in make-up this 
illustration is shown horizontaliy serosg the page, but by 
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Fig. 2. 


turning the page so the figures are right side up the “tail 
end” will be seen as it looks in practice Editors. ] 

In order to make this tail end after measuring off it is 
necessary to extract some teeth to facilitate the shaping of 
the lap, and this can be accomplished by means of a knife 
point or a specially made “wire puller.” 

Having shaped the first lap as shown in Fig. 1, the end 
is secured to a suitable plug, preferably nearest the edge of 
the cylinder, by two tacks as shown in Fig. 3. Of course 


EDGE OF CYLINDER 


Fig. 4. The First Lap Joint. 


it must be understood that the fillet is first wrapped over 
the cones in the tension head with the “tail end” leading 
under the tension screw and plate. 

The end of the shaped lap securely fastened, that is, 
the three-ribbed tail piece, the wrapping on of the fillet 
should begin, and as soon as the four-ribbed section lays 
flat on the surface, tension must be put on by means of the 
tension screw gradually to the extent of 300 pounds. Now 


Tail End Lap for the Doffer. 


stop wrapping, but keep the tension well up and insert 
two or three tacks in the plugs. Then continue wrapping 
until the end of the fillet is reached, and the first lap com- 
pleted. At this pdint it is important to keep the tension 
well up, or even add a little extra, which can be secured on 
the jack by the ratchet gear with this tension as stated. 
The fillet can now be secured with a double tacking cross- 
ways. The first lap secured, the tension may be relieved 
and a few tacks inserted in the narrow piece in order to 
ease the strain. 

The next item is to fit the fillet in order 
This second lap is similar to a 


to obtain the 
second and other laps. 
dove-tail, and this is obtained by first measuring off from 
the point where the first lap is made a distance of 18-inches, 
and extracting the teeth from the third rib of this portion, 
at the same time gradually taper into the second rib, and 
measure another 18-inches and pull the teeth from the lat- 
ter rib, and gradually taper into the first rib, and from 
the latter extract the teeth for 18-inches and this will fin- 
ish at a point where it will reach the full width of eight 
ribs of fillet. 

This latter operation gives a triangular shaped piece, 
and as stated it will be readily understood that the teeth 
are pulled out from the outer edge, and having done this 
the fillet must not be cut until the joint has been made 
as shown in the sketch of first lap joint. To make this joint 
perfect 350 pounds of tension is put on the fillet and two 
tacks are inserted as shown in sketch. This done, the tri- 
angular piece should be cut away carefully from the joint 
to a point where the full width of 8 ribs is attained. Wind- 
ing can be carried on at 350 pounds tension right across 
the cylinder, to a point say about 11% inches from the edge 
and tack the fillet securely. Then ease the tension. 

Now winding on the fillet by hand, a chalk mark is 
made at a point where it touches the edge of the cylinder. 
About three inches above this point the teeth are pulled 
from the 6th, 7th and 8th ribs, as by so doing a basis is 
made for extracting the teeth as previously done in the 
first lap, only it is done in the reverse way. 

This finishing end is shaped as stated and fitted all 
around the cylinder, the result being an unbroken edge of 
fillet save for the small space where the joints are made. 

The method for clothing the doffer is the same in prin- 
ciple, but the measurements are different as seen in the 
sketch of the doffer tail-end, and the tension varies from 
200 to 230 pounds. Of course before being able to mount 
the fillet on the doffer the card front will have to be re- 
moved and the mounting machine set in position as at the 
back of the card. 














After having “clothed” both cylinder and doffer, the 
fillet should be allowed to stand a short while, after which 
crosswise tacking can be accomplished, using the chisel 
marks on the edges of the cylinder and doffer as a guide. 
Before replacing flats, etc., the writer has always found 
it necessary to have the cylinder run fairly fast, at the 
same time holding a long piece of hardwood on the wire, 
in order to even off any slight ridges which may occur by 
overlapping. 

With the aid of the diagrams and this little advice I 
hope some little benefit will be derived from my effort 
to describe my way of mounting fillet. 

In conclusion, I may say that I know men who clothe 
eards quite often, but do not know the way to make an 
inside-tail-end, and still wrap the fillet as on a common 
stripping roll. This doesn’t ever look right for so im- 
portant a job. D. E. (R. I.) 





Paying Weavers by the Piece. 
EpiTor Corron : 

We are running 98 looms on plain goods weighing 513 
ounces to 14 ounces per yard, day and night. I should 
like to pay my weavers by the piece without at the pres- 
ent time installing pick counters, and any suggestions 
along this line would be highly appreciated. 

ContrisuTor No. 998. 


Analyzing for Texture and Cost. 


Eprtor Corton: 

The manufacturer, immediately on receipt of a cloth 
for analyzing for texture and cost, should proceed in the 
following manner: 

Ths cloth will be given to the designer, who may also 
be the cost clerk. He will also be given the particulars of 
width wanted when finished. 

It is essential to have a reasonably large piece of cloth 
for a test, but where this cannot be secured, it is necessary 
for good work to have no less than three square inches, 
otherwise it becomes mere guesswork. The analyst first 
counts the sley and pick, notes the weave, whether a plain, 
dobby or jacquard, and places the design, draft and peg 
plan on point paper. Also if a stripe or check, writing out 
the pattern. 

If it has a stripe in the warp and a full width sample 
is available it is easy then to ascertain the number of ends 
needed to weave the piece, especially noting the selvages. 
A good selvage always improves the selling of the cloth. 
If the cloth is plain, then he can tell the warp by the way 
the ends are placed, for unless exceptionally good cover 
has been made in the weaving, the ends will have a ten- 
dency to run in twos or as many ends as have been placed 
in one dent of the reed. In the majority of cloths the sley 
is a greater number than the pick. Also, in English cloths 
the warp i& generally spun right hand twist and the weft 
the reverse or left hand twist. Also the weft has often 
less turns of twist per inch. Of course there are excep- 
tions, but this is the designer’s work; he must test for all 
possibilities such as warp or twist spun weft way or weft 
spun twist way. The number of turns per inch, staple 
and growth of cotton used such as Sea Island, Egyptian or 
American. 

Some cloths lose the fine points if not made to sample 
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and in ease of colors in stripes or checks the brightness 
is lost on account of a difference in the number of turns 
per inch and the way warp and weft is twisted. Again the 
designer’s skill comes in useful, he can, if he is at all prac- 
tical, match his sample in hand against cloths made pre- 
viously. 

Cotton well carded and spun and especially if combed 
has a fine luster and if rightly spun, keeping in mind the 
strength for weaving, the appearince of the cloth is en- 
hanced. 

Cloth made from a warp twisted one way and a weft 
twisted the opposite way feels much softer, the web bed- 
ding better. In sley or pick counting the guage of the 
glass must be placed with the edge of the templates placed 
exactly between two picks or ends and counted to the full 
pick or end. Take a number of ends of the warp and if 
using any yarn balance, cut the ends of the length of the 
template supplied, which is marked “Cotton” and is 60 
m/m each side. 

As the warp threads are curled through going under 
and over the picks,-which varies according to counts, 
strength, ete., they must be straightened, not stretched, 
until the kink is taken out, and in using the template this 
ean be done by placing the thumb on the threads at one 
end of the plate the ends having been clipped level by a 
knife, then gently straighten these, holding tight until one 
can ¢ut them to the required length. 

These are placed on the hook of the yarn balance and 
the number of ends that weight the hook to the level of 
the guide rod is the correct counts of yarn in cloth. In the 
case of sized yarn the cloth must first be washed by boiling 
and cleared off in clean water, then dried, or to ascertain 
the weight of size weigh the threads before and after wash- 
ing. The difference is the amount of size in the yarn. 

In case of dyed yarn or bleached yarn these operations 
have had some effect on the weight. Some yarns lose 
weight when dyed. The writer made tests of yarns in the 
grey and afterwards when dyed both in the cop, cheese, 
cone and warp, and my advice is that data so collected is 
valuable to a designer or cost clerk. In bleaching most 
yarns lose weight from 8 per cent to 11 per cent. In case 
of napped goods the weft will often weigh much lighter. 
I have often noticed a fabric of flannelette, which we 
manufactured for years, the weft (the cloth was woven 
twill) which was of 10s super mule weft soft spun and 
generally weighed 15s to 1544 counts after napping. 

The amount of size to be put into the warp is governed 
by the after processes the cloth goes through and by the 
weaving required. If for bleaching and dyeing and only 
a medium reed and pick, 5 per cent to 10 per cent of size 
is required if wet slashed. If beamed from the chain and 
dry slashed about 15 per cent of size, or in drills 20 per 
cent to 25 per cent. Some cloths sold in the gray are heav- 
ily weighted, but this can easily be ascertained by testing. 
Care should be taken that the yarns are perfectly dried af- 
ter washing before commencing to weigh on the scales or 
balance for counts. 

The foregoing procedure is gone through to test the 
weft. Generally the weft is pure; in some cases the weft 
is sized, in colored warp denims with white weft, or in col- 
ored jeans, One can ascertain the counts by comparing the 
threads against a known count or by twisting a number 
of unknown counts with a number of known counts, but 
the weighing system is by far the best. The larger the 
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sample, the more sure the test. Machines are made for 
various sizes. 


To ascertain the contraction of warp and shrinkage of 
weft take out several threads and measure off a length, 
then straighten out and measure again. The result is 
the contraction or shrinkage which can then be worked out 
in percentages. If a new cloth is being made at a mill, the 
ealeulated contraction and shrinkage should be compared 
by the actual returns from the loom, then by means of 
a collection of this data the designer can always have a 
reference when making his calculations. 


I am assuming in this letter that the cloth has beeu 
woven in a correct manner, for the weighting of a warp 
in the loom plays a great part in the contraction and 
shrinkage of warp and weft, also the behavior and appear- 
ance of the cloth after the weaving and in the finishing 
process if it is “cockled” or has kinks through the weft or 
warp not being tensioned rightly. 

It is a good plan to keep a good quulily pattern, eut 
from each new sort made, pasted in a book or fastened 
by means of brass pins and giving all the particulars of 
weave, counts of warp and weft, width, width in reed, pro- 
cesses and prices, class of yarn used, and in fact all data 
that will be useful for reference in the future. 


All quotations should be numbered progressively and 
that number can be used throughout the life of the order 
(if any) throughout the mill and in any future orders of 
the same quality. The sales department can use it, just 
simply adding the initial or number code to each individual 
eustomer’s order. I am now referring to special orders, 
not goods made to stock. 


I will assume that I am in receipt of a letter enclosing 
eight different colorings of one pattern to quote for an 
order say of 480 pieces of 32-inch block check of 95 yards 
each in equally assorted patterns. I find on examination 
of the quality pattern that the sley is 84.75 ends and that 
the pick is 84 counts of warp and weft 44s and 44s. The 
white is blue or green tinted to match the colors (mostly 
Indigo tinted). The white weft testing 44s I suggest as 
this will have lost 10 per cent in bleaching (in weight) 
that we use 40s which on bleaching will give us approxi- 
mately 44s being bleached in the yarn; also not having 
lost “body” it will help to show up the colors. 


The colorings are red, pink, green, brown, blue sky, 
helio and black. Colors are fast to washing. The con- 
traction of the warps will be 5 per cent and the weft 
shrinkage 4.197 per cent. The warp yarn to be made from 
long staple cotton double rove. The cloth width will be 
3214 inches when woven, which should be ample for a pure 
“Scotch” finish slightly calendered. 


The pattern in warp and weft is 24 white and 24 color- 
ed, so to arrive at the number of ends needed for the warp 
we multiply 84.75 X 32 — 2712 — 4 = 2708 + 12 ends 
2/40s for white selvage — a total of 2720. 

Woven plain on 4 shafts, the 6 ends of 2/40s and 2 ends 
on each side dented 4 ends in a dent, the remainder of warp 
2 ends in a dent. The number of ends in a pattern is 
2708 — 48 — 56 times + 20/48, color and white being 


equal 24 & 56 + 20 — 1364 ends white 44s. 
24 X 56 == 1344 colored 44s. 
Selvage 12 white 2/40s. 





Total ends = 2720 
The warp pattern would be as follows: 
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4inadent f 6 white 2/40s selvage 


2 dents 2 white 


- Z) gt G eie ia 8 white 
2 in a dent 12 white 
1344 dents 24 eolor 56 times 
12 white J) 
8 white 
2 dents 2 white 
4 in a dent 6 white 2/40s selvage 


1348 dents 2720 ends. 

Checking or weft pattern: 24 white and 24 colored = 
48 picks per pattern. 

To find the width in the reed, and as we know the reed 
to be used is an 80/2 ends in a dent, or 40 dents per inch, 
we divide the number of dents per inch into the number 
of dents taken up by the warp ends, the dents being 1348 
a 40 = 33.70 inches. 

To find the weight of weft wanted multiply the width 
in the reed in inches by the number of picks per inch. 
Multiply this result by the length of the cloth woven in 
yards and divide the result thus obtained by the numbers 
of yards to the hank, multiplied by the counts of the weft 
used. Add percentage of waste, using figures from actual 
practice, say 5 per cent. 

The width in the reed is 33.70 inches, the picks are 84 
per inch, the pattern 12 colored and 12 white, and the 
counts of weft used are 44s color and 40 bleached white. 
Then proceed as follows: 

33.70 XK 84 & 95 

————— = 7.276 pounds of 44s weft, 

840 * 44 

or 3.638 pounds of each, colored and white. As we are 
using 40s counts for white weft we must convert the 3.638 
pounds of 44s to 40s counts as follows: 

3.638 XX 44 

——————- = 4.002 of 40s white weft. Then add 5 

40 
per cent for waste allowance to the colored and white, viz: 

3.638 K 5% - 3.820 pounds of 44s colored. 

4.002 K 5% = 4.200 pounds of 40s white. 

To find the total needed for the whole order of 480 
pieces 

3.820 pounds 44s colored X 480 — 1833.60 

4.200 pounds 40s white X 480 — 2016.00 





8.020 per cut of 95 yards 3849.60 pounds 
To find weight of warp used 95 yards cloth + 5 yards 
shrinkage: 
2708 X& 100 
—— = 7.359 pounds 44s warp per cut. 
840 * 44s 





12 « 100 
Twelve ends selvage = == .072 pounds 2/40s 
840 « 2/40 








selvage yarn per cut. ° 

Total — 7.359 oh 072 = 7.431 pounds. 

As these goods are for pure Scotch finish and sold by 
the yard, the weight may be needed for some purpose or 
other, so we must take into consideration that the white 
weft though 40s counts is, by weight, through loss in 
bleaching, practically 44s and the white warp is sized and 
though having gone through various processes will have 
still retained a good portion of it, so we can leave that to 
stand as it is, 44s. So for practical purposes we can safe- 
ly say the yards per pound will be: 
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3.638 white weft. 
3.638 colored weft. 
7.359 warp. 

072 white selvage. 





14.707 pounds per cut. 

95 yards per cut = 14.707 — 6.45 yards per pound. 

As the actual weight is needed for yards per pound, 
these figures do not include the 5 per cent waste which is 
not in the cloth. 

The warp particulars sheet should be made out as shown. 
The prices for dyes and yarns are merely figurative, just 
for example only. These are placed at the bottom of each 
column and an average struck. 
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Bleaching and dyeing on the spool by the Franklin pro- 
cess and afterwards beaming and wet slashing. 

The yarn, I assume, is bought from the spinner in 
whatever form most suitable to the manufacturer, even if 
he spins his own yarns he must treat his spinning depart- 
ment as a separate concern if he is to know which pays 
the best, to spin one’s own yarns or buy in the open mar- 
ket. 

I am only illustrating a few of the systems. I leave 
the working out of costs to individual manufacturers. There 
are various factors for and against the different processes 
aforementioned, some of which I mentioned in my article 
in Corron in June, 1925, under the heading “Preparation 
of Cotton Dress Goods for Weaving.” The first costs 


WARP PARTICULARS 


Order D. P. I. 
May 30th, 1926 


82-inch Finished Block Checks 


84.75 X 84 
82% Loom state 


| 2/40 
Ends Warp | Cloth No. Cuts| Selv. 
2720 ds. ds. Counts | to Patt.| ends 





| 








Pat.Nos.| 100 95 | 44s | | White | Red 
Ibs. 
701 7.431 ee a J 60 12 1364 | 1344 
702 “ oe “s 60 12 | 1364 
703 es es se 60 12 | 1364 
704 ee ee ee 60 12 | 1364 
705 oe os es 60 12 | 1364 


*e Ay : 1364 








Prices | 
per Ib. 


(The prices for dyes include sizing assuming the fore- 
going is made into weavers beams by beaming and dry 
slashing). 

White is 6e per pound................ 





Red and green is 20c per pound....... 40 
Pink and brown is 16¢ per pound...... 32 
Blue is 22c per pound................ 22 
Sky is 14e per pound................. 14 
Helio is 15¢ per pound................ 15 
Blue is 17c per pound................ mb f 

$1.48 


$1.48 — 8 = .1850 per pound as the average price of 
the dyed yarns. 

Average price per pound for bleaching and dyeing is 
.12204 cents per pound. 

The price for warp is 44 cents per pound in eross-ball 
or warp form. 

2/40s on cheese for selvages is 52 cents per pound 
bleached. 

Each mill must work to its own system of warp pre- 
paration, bleaching on the beam, also dyeing on the beam 
which must then be wet slashed. 

Beaming from chains or cross-ball warps and rebeam- 
ing and dry slashing. 


83.70-inches in reed 
80 /2 Reed 2 in dent 
44s warp D.R. 

40s white weft 

44s colored weft 


ae ge VES 





Pink | Green | Brown | Blue ¥ Sky | Helio | Blue | Total 


1344 
1344 2720 
1344 

















1844 | 1344 | 13844 1344 1344 1344 1344 | 21760 











16c 20c 16c 22¢ 14c 15¢ 17¢ 


saved may be dear in the long run, and that is the cheaper 
that enables the weaver to turn out a good cloth and in 
the quickest time. 

I suggest in the foregoing sample order chain beaming 
and dry slashing and bleaching and dyeing of the weft by 
the Franklin process, rewinding the weft by the rapid 
winders most suitable for the yarn, many of which are now 
on the market. 

The weft particulars sheet must be made out in a sim- 
ilar form to the warp sheet. 

For average price for dyeing per pound: 





PG A ON, BOG isos So o's ie civn'es 38 

NN So's a nlwin' nio-c wib.aces .30¢ 

RO A ar I alg dain whnajare 21 

LS SS TS ee ee eee 13 

OED 520 dows daee ave o bu dees 14 

Sa sisus & ¥aiate ubanh ial 6 Obs 16 ° 
$1.32 


$1.32 — 8 — .1650 per pound. 

Average price for colors, .1650 per pound. 

Average price for white, .05¢ per pound. 

Having ascertained the market prices for the quality of 
yarns needed, also cost per pound for dyeing, bleaching, 
ete., from our cost books, wages per pound for various pre- 


WEFT PARTICULARS 


Order D. P. I. 

May 20th, 1926 
40s white 

44s colors 

40s 
white 


No. of 


Lbs. per 
Patt. Nos. | Cuts 


Cut Red Pink 











44s | 44s 






Price for 40s spools gray 
4lc per pound 

Price for 44s spools gray 
42c per pound 
44s 44s 
Green | Brown 


44s 
Blue 











44s 44s 44s 
Blue Sky Helio 











24 24 
19¢ | 15¢ 21c 18¢ 14c 16c 



















Sant eee 
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32" Block Check 


Joth width 52° 
t01sh Allowance far 
I2.50 
4.206 
IZ 7O 
30/2 Inadent 


2708 
12 Ylos 
2/ 272-0 


736007 OOK OF Sooyds 


244d (be 


4296——> 
Selv Ylo* ‘30 


Warp “ur? /2970 29.32. 


Forices 


3o lbs VW.o§ White wp. 


(<7eeSe) 


cosors 11 War 
and weft 
egva/ propovtion 


COTTON 


Quotation No. 1, May 50” /92¢ 

Weft | 
33.70 width in reed 
$4 Picks Per sch 


134.9 0 
26760 


2/ 2830-90 
cofors 2/14/5.#e Har ks of $00 yds 
wes 727-70 s.08d lbs.or Cofor 


yo*/ 7O7. 70 17.692 /bs.of white 


7 S$40 Yds 


ver LS. 
$2 ¢ 


Grey wp. .t4 gf 


29.32 lbs Wh Co/ors 
Wp. 


tb.o8¥%/bs. tb Colors 
Weft 


kfeach ¥- 
Qyerrg 


ye: 
Winding 


6 
Lane werd winding 


Price per yd. 

Loorwm Stale 
FIV SAIN"G 
FACKIIIZ 


DE/IVEV-Y 
Qrscourvr€ 


Frofit 
/O% 


osf22 


0350 % 


O47 72 
Of 77 


OVP ALG 


Prep - 

i: 068 
S2204E 
r fF . 

Beng apf 6150 ¢ 
038 

Grey weté .ff g 


4o* while Bléaching —_ g 
-O 


/00 Vds.wW 
pie eo 4 


b62204¢ 


Wg ¢ 


Weaving price 


Ff 
for 4 cs 755s) 952 


Miscé/, CXPEs25ES 
on abovE Yrs 


LJ 53.62 


tice of 95 Yds of Cloth 13, L050 


Qvoled /F7 Le cents LEV. 


Explanations are printed against the figures to illustrate their meaning. 
comes familiar with the method and no explanation is necessary. 


paratory processes and weaving and finishing prices, we 
proceed to make out a cost sheet. 

A good system is to make out a cost sheet, shown here- 
with, for filing and reference for future estimates on the 
same quality. 

As the cotton is worked out on the hank system which 
is 840 yards, and waste allowance is generally around about 
5 per cent from yarn to finished product, we can take our 


Anyone using such a sheet in practice be- 
he prices shown are fictitious. 
costs based on 400 yards of warp woven in the loom. 
Take the finished cloth width, add the width allowance 
for finishing, add contraction allowed in the reed separate. 
Multiply the result by the actual reed used (ends per inch). 
Divide by 2 which gives us so many hanks of 800 yards, 
which must be converted into hanks of 840 yards by the 
use of the divisor. 21, which is practically the 5 per cent 
that we want to bring the actual pounds needed, i.e., divide 
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Make this important link 
THE dyeing process is the cap using GDC dyestuffs. They are 
sheaf of production—the produced by an_ organization 
final link in the chain that schooled in quality methods. 
should lead to superiority. Hence, the GDC trademark 
conveys an assurance of profit- 


The importance of this pro- able satisfaction. Fine fabrics 
cess deserves the precaution of deserve good dyestufts—GDC! 


New York Office: 230 Fifth Avenue 


BRANCHES BRANCHES 


We offer the products manufactured by 
> 


. Yj GRASSELLI DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
BOSTON Yj BEAVER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
. Yj (Alizarine Products) 
159 High Street Yy 


CHICAGO 
305 West Randolph Street 


and the dyestuffs manufactured by 


I.G. FARBENINDUSTRIE AKTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT 


PHILADELPHIA ‘ ; ; SAN FRANCISCO 
in their several factories 


111 Arch Street ‘ 22 Natoma Street 
g BADISCHE ANILIN & SODA FABRIK 


LUDWIGSHAFEN, GERMANY 


Y 4 FARBWERKE vorm. MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUNING 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. HOECHST a. M., GERMANY 


40 Fountain Street FARBENFABRIKEN vorm. FRIEDR. BAYER & CO 
LEVERKUSEN, GERMANY 


> YY LEOPOLD CASSELLA & CO., G. m. b. H. 
Yj FRANKFURT a. M., GERMANY 


AKTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANILIN 
FABRIKATION, BERLIN, GERMANY 


CHEMISCHE FABRIK GRIESHEIM-ELEKTRON 
FRANKFURT a. M., GERMANY 


CHEMISCHE FABRIKEN vorm. WEILER-TER MEER 
UERDINGEN, GERMANY 


GENERATED YESTUFF 
CORPORATION 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
220 W. ist Street 


2 
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21 into the last total and subtract the result of the division 
from the said total and divide the result by the counts 
which will give the pounds required. If more than one 
counts are being used, then the proportions of each needed 
are divided by the counts. 

For the weft take reed width, multiply by actual picks 
woven per inch, divide by 2 and the result by the counts 
used, and in proportion if more than one count or color is 
being used, as in the case of checks. There is no division 
to bring back the waste allowance as 5 per cent is allowed 
for waste in winding and weaving, the warp is bought in 
chain at calculated weight of 840 yards per hank. 

The example of cost sheet shown will give the actual 
working out of a 32-inch block check. Having ascertained 
the pounds of warp and weft needed, we proceed to work 
out into actual costs, the results added gives us the price 
per pound dyed and prepared for looms of 400 yards of 
warp. Add four times the price of weaving, four times 
the price of actual expenses of stores, overhead charges, 
ete., which are obtained periodically from the general cost 
book and are generally termed miscellaneous expenses; di- 
vide the result by four, multiply the sum divided by the 
yards of cloth woven (in this ease 95 yards) and this divi- 
ded by 100 will give the price per yard. And the price per 
yard for finishing, packing and delivery; also discount al- 
lowed to customer, if not sold on a cash basis. Then add 
percentage of profit and the result is price per yard de- 
livered. If all quotations are numbered progressively and 
this number is also used as an order number they are 
easily accessible for reference. 

If the majority of the workers are paid by piece rate 
it is then easy to check back on the completion of the order 
the actual production cost of putting the order through the 
mill. There may be breakages, ete., that are not foreseen 


when quoting the cost. 
C, W. (Canapa.) 


Another Drafting Problem. 
Epitor Corron: 

I wish to get the recommendation of some of your cor- 
respondents for the drafts all the way through the mill 
including spinning running on %-inch staple cotton and 
making 14s yarn. The hang-up of the mill is as follows: 

The cotton is mixed.in the hopper before a vertical 
opener in the proportion of two parts of good grade cot- 
ton to one part of poorer grade cotton. A breaker picker 
with two beaters and with a cleaning trunk located between 
the two beaters comes next. The first beater makes 1485 
r.p.m. and the second beater running 1085 r.p.m. The beat- 
ers in this breaker picker are of the 3-blade variety and 
there is no intermediate picker. The finisher picker is 
equipped with a 3-blade Kirschner or spiked beater making 
990 r.p.m. The weight of the finished lap is 12 ounces. 

Going to the cards, the card sliver from this 12-ounce 
lap is 48.5 grains per yard. It then passes through two 
processes of drawing and over the slubber on which we are 
making .68 hank roving. 

This .68 hank roving is used in two ways: Some of it 
is doubled in the creed on the speeder, making 2.00 hank 
roving; we also take this same .68 slubber roving and make 
it into 1.00 hank roving on the intermediate, after which 
it is doubled in the creel on the speeder and made into a 
2.60 hank roving. 
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RHOADS TANNATE 


LEATHER BELTING 


Friends of Tannate 
In Southern Cotton Mills 


ROM an Alabama cotton mill comes 

the word that light double Water- 
shed Tannate on spinning frames gives 
more production than any other belt- 
ing in their mill. 


A Georgia cotton mill also finds light 
douhle Watershed Tannate ‘‘very, very 
satisfactory’’ on spinning frames. 


A South Carolina company uses light 
double Watershed Tannate on spinning 
frames and looms, and heavy single 
Tannate on other drives. 


Tannate is economical because of its 
longer life, and the improved output 
and quality so often resulting from the 
tenacious Tannate grip. 





USE RHOADS LEATHER BELT PRESERVER ON ALL 
LEATHER BELTS. IT MAKES THEM PULL STRONG- 
ER AND LAST LONGER. 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


PHILADELPHIA, 29 N. SIXTH ST. 
NEW YORK, 96 BEEKMAN ST. 
CHICAGO, 316 W. RANDOLPH ST. 

FACTORY AND TANNERY, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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ATLANTA, 67 S. FORSYTH ST. 
CLEVELAND, {206 W. NINTH ST. 
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The Whip Hand 


9? 


There is a phantom ‘‘Simon Legree 
which is constantly lashing your fac- 
tory. That phantom is fungi or dry 
rot. This insidious despoiler of pro- 
duction and profits thrives in the ab- 
normally high humidity found in cot- 


ton and worsted mills. His natural 
habitat is un- 
treated cotton 


mill sub-fioors. 


There is only one 
specific that bars 
the progress of 
this pest — creo- 
sote oil. It acts as a deadly poison in 
the food on which dry rot feeds. 


But even such a powerful specific as 
creosote oil must be scientifically ap- 
plied to make timber impervious to 
dry rot. 


To prevent fungous infection or de- 
cay, the creosote must be able to per- 


(reo-pine 
Sub- flooring 


meate the wood deep enough to form 
a continuous exterior shell of poison- 
ous treated wood, deeper than any 
surface checks which are likely to de- 
velop, and to retain its toxicity or 
poisoning power under continuous 
service. 

Creo-pine sub- 
flooring is treated 
by the S. W. P. 
vacuum pressure 
process, which 
first draws out all 
the sap and then 
forces the creosute oil deep into the 
pores of the wood under tremendous 
pressure. The result is a sub-flooring 
impervious to dry rot. 

Creo-pine sub-flooring has become a 
standard specification in cotton mill 
construction in the South. Your mill 
engineer or architect is familiar with 
its advantages. Talk it over with him. 


SOUTHERN Woop PRESERVING Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Treating Plants East Potnt, GA. and CHATTANOOGA,TENN. 
Sales Offices: 


PHILADELPHIA «+ PITTSBURG " TOLEDO 
CHARLOTTE,N.C. 


NEW YORK ~ 
CLEVELAND 
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These rovings are run on the spinning frames, the 
finest yarn numbers being 20s and running down as heavy 
as 14s, 

I am more interested in the recommendations for the 
fly frames than for the ‘spinning, but would be glad to have 
all the information given with reference to the entire lay- 
out. 

As I am troubled at present with a great deal of very 
uneven yarn, it is to overcome this difficulty that I am ask- 
ing for suggestions from other mill men. 

I wish to add at this point that all the fly frames are 
equipped with solid front top rolls, and I am wondering if 
this would be any more likely to cause uneven yarn than 
would be the case if shell rolls were used in this position. 

I shall appreciate greatly reading the opinions on this 
subject. Contrisutor No. 6203. 


Figuring Cone Outlines. 


Epitor Corron : 

In the late numbers of Corron several articles have 
come to my attention concerning uneven tension of fly- 
frames caused by the shape of the cones. Several sug- 
gestions were offered in an effort to overcome this trouble, 
such as covering the bottom cone with calf skin, or some 
other material, but the truth most likely is in the shape of 
the cones, and in this letter it is my intention to outline 
a method for securing a perfect shaping of those cones. 

To make a working example, suppose that the diameter 
of the empty bobbin is 14-inch, and then layers of roving 
are added until it is built up to 3-inches in diameter. It 
ean be seen that the speed necessary to wind on the same 
delivery, which is constant from the front roll for a 3-inch 
bobbin must be one half the speed necessary for the 144- 
inch bobbin. Then we have found that as the diameter of 
the bobbin increases the excess speed of the bobbins must 
decrease in proportion to the increase in diameter. 

This excess speed as we know is regulated by the cones, 
which are in shape concave and convex. The question 
comes, why? If the cones were of a uniform taper, natur- 
ally then so world the decrease in the speed given to the 
bobbins be uniform but the percentage of increase in the 
size of the bobbin is not uniform. For an example let the 
diameter of the roving be taken as %-inch. Then when the 
first layer has been added to the 114-inch bobbin the diam- 
eter would be 134-inch in diameter or the percentage of in- 
crease would be 14-inch over 114-inch or 16 2/3 per cent. 
Now suppose the bobbin is 3-inches in diameter. The next 
layer added will make it 314-inches, or the percentage of 
increase will be 14-inch over 3-inches or 8 1/3 per cent. 
So we see that the percentage of increase in the size of the 
bobbin is constantly varying and we must do something to 
overcome it. Build the cones so as to compensate for the 
varying increase by making their taper vary in the same 
ratio or vary the distance the belt is moved along a pair 
of uniformly tapered cones. The first method as we know 
is the one adopted, so now to figure the shape of the cones. 

One thing to be remembered is that the sum of the diam- 
ters of the two cones must always be the same. In order to 
keep the belt at an even tension we must have a basis to 
work on. 


Example:—Diameter empty bobbin 
Diameter full bobbin 
Diameter top cone at start 


144-inch 


6-inches 


'Bet 


| CHICAGO, ILL. 
| ST.LOUIS,MO. 
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There are two ways 
of determining the 
advantages of using 


TRADE MARK 


NON- 


UNITED STATES 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


First:— 
Its performance in other mills. 


Here is it significant to repeat that over 70% 
of the leading textile mills of the country are 
regularly using NON-FLUID OIL. In the 


majority of cases, tests preceded the use of 


NON-FLUID OIL. 


Second:— 
Its performance in your mill 
—on your machine. 


Here it is up to you to get a testing sample 
and find out for yourself that NON-FLUID 
OIL stays in the bearing without wasting 
and dripping—affords constant and positive 
protection from excess friction—keeps in the 
bearing and off the goods—and lasts so 
much longer per application that it actually 
costs less per month and per year for better 
lubrication. 


To try NON-FLUID OIL—just 
send coupon for testing sam- 
ple and bulletin, ‘Lubrication 
of Textile Machinery.” 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


Please send bulletin, *‘Lubrication of Textile Machinery’’ and 
samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below:— 


C PICKERS C0 Looms (C0 SHAFTING 
GCaRDs — Q TWISTER RINGS CO MOTORS 
DC) SPINNING FRAMES [) BALL BEARINGS (] CHAIN DRIVES 


NAME 
MILL NAME 


ADDRESS 





NEW YORK 6 NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. |i 
MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. |{) 
Warehouses: 
PROVIDENCE,R.1. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





ATLANTA,GA. | 
CHARLOTTE,NC. |] 
GREENVIL 





NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

































400 RPM 





34 DIA. 


342.8 RPM. 
174° BOBBIN 





3.3" DIA 





3.6” DIA. 2” BOBBIN 


266.6 RPM. 





3.8" DIA 


4.1" DIA 


2182 R.RM. 
23/4" BOBBIN 





43"DIA 


200 R.P.M. 
o” BOBBIN 





, 4.5" DIA 


184.6 RPM 
4."" BOBBIN 





4.7" DIA. 


i714 R.RM 
Yo" BOBBIN 





4.8” DIA 






1GO R.RM 





5" DIA. 


5.1" DIA. 


Diameter bottom cone at start..... 3-inches 
Teength of CONES 2.6.56. cccssced 30-inches 
TE. COR OPUS» biccs saps oe cusccive es 200 


Diameter of roving ............+. 1-inch 
To find the speed of the bottom cone at the start, 


200 « 6 
——— = 400 r.p.m. 


Now owing to the fact that the winding surface of the 
bobbin will increase proportionately with the diameter, and 
the speed of the bottom cone governs the excess speed of 
the bobbin, it remains that the bottom cone must decrease 
in speed proportionately. Example:—R.p.m. of the bot- 
tom cone when the bobbin is 144-inch = 400; when the 
bobbin is 3-inches the r.p.m. the bottom cone should make 


400 X 1.5 


would be == 200 r.p.m, And referring to the 


foregoing example we arrive at the following speeds: 


Diameter of Diameter of bobbin R.P.M. 
bobbin in ths of an inch Bottom cone 
ee ee 6 400 KX 6+—6 =—400 
134-inch .......... 7 400 X6—7 ==342.85 
ee Sere rere 8 400 X6—8 =30N 
2i%4-inches ........ i) 400 X 6 —~9 = 206.66 


21-inches 400 & 6 — 10 = 240 
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NOTE: THE DOTTED LINES SHOW UNIFORM TAPER 
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284-inches -....... 11 400 K 6 —11=— 218.18 
B-inches .......... 12 400 X 6 -- 12 = 200 
31%4-inches ........ 13 400 X 6 — 13 = 184.61 
3Y%-inches ........ 14 400 K 6 — 14—171.42 
334-inches ........ 15 400 *K 6 -—15— 160 
GOONER ici tne ous 16 400 *K 6 —16—150 


These are the required speeds of the bottom cone at 
each traverse. Then divide the length of cone into as many 
parts as are diameters, Next to find the diameter of the 
bottom cone at any of the foregoing points. 

Top cone speed sum of diameters 





Rule :— == diam- 
Top cone speed -+- bottom cone speed 
eter of bottom cone. 
Example:—When the bobbin is 134-inch in diameter: 
200 « (6+-3) 1800 
= == 3.3 inches diameter of the 
542.85 





200 + 342.85 
bottom cone. 
And as the sum of the cones must always be the same (9- 
inches) then 9 inches — 3.3 inches — 5.7 inches as the 
diameter of the top cone. 

My idea in sketching these two cones is in order to 
bring home this article to the reader. 
ConrrisutTor No. 132. 
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CUT YOUR COSTS BY 
WARPING 
DYED YARN 


* Use + 
FRANKLIN 
PROCESS 


Colored Yarns 
The Wound Form 


eing 


Dyeing 
Reduces Winding Cos’ 


OFFICES 
Main office and plant at 
Providence, R. I. 
Branch plant at 
Philadelphia 
Southern Franklin Process 
Company 


at 
Greenville, S. C. 
Central Franklin Process 


Company 
Chattanooza, Tenn. 
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FRANKLIN 


Franklin Tube 


ARN for chain warp dyeing has to be spooled and 
ball warped before dyeing, and beamed after dyeing. 


Yarn for Franklin Process dyeing is wound to Franklin Packages from 
bobbins, and the Packages after dyeing go directly in the creel for warping. One 
operation is thus eliminated and warping is substituted for beaming. 


Mills using Franklin Process commission dyeing service report that it saves as 
much as 5 cents per pound in winding fine count yarns. 


The Franklin Package will deliver over end as well as by rotation. Why not 
get acquainted with this convenicnt and economical form of delivery? It is 
described in our Franklin Process Book. 


We will send you on request a copy of this book and a sample package. Send 


us your name, title, company and address. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Dyers of cotton, woolen, worsted, jute, hemp and linen yarns and silk noils 
also yarn spinners and manufadurers of glazed yarns. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


Commission Dyeing of Yarn in the Wound For» 
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Cooper Hewitt Work-Light provides more seeing power in the 
harness than any other light! 


No matter what kind of illu- 
mination you are using, only one 
twentieth of the light on the 
loom surface penetrates deep in- 
to the harness. And that is just 
the place you need light the most 
—to find broken ends—to re- 
thread the heddle—with mini- 
mum delay. 

Cooper Hewitt Work-Light is 
a different kind oflight. It affords 
more seeing power when the 
light is relatively dim than any 
other light, including daylight. 


The photogr iph above tells a clean 
cut story of fine lighting in the har- 
ness. Remember it is from a general 
overhead illumination that carries 
deep into the machine. The smaller 
picture shows general view of looms. 
Note absence of glare and deep 
shadows. Both were taken in the 
Lund Textile Co. plant, Farnums- 
ville, Mass. 


It gets down into the guts of the 
machine so that the eye can see 
and the hand can work. 

Because of this unique quality 
and its even diffusion from the 
long luminous tube, the Mercury 
Vapor lamp, invented by Peter 
Cooper Hewitt, has revolution- 
ized lighting in the cotton in- 
dustry. 

Atrialinstallation will be made 
in your plant without obligation. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., 89 

River Street, Hoboken, N. J. 
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Answers Fly Frame Questions 


Epitor Corron: 


I would like to submit the following answers to the fly 
frame questionnaire by “Wash” on page 584 of the April 
number of Corton: 

1. The best answer I can give to this question is, that 
the compound pinion would never be changed, unless some 
one tried to make a slubber out of a jack frame, or vice 
versa. 

If I remember rightly, “Wash” has been dragging the 
compound pinion in ever since the original thirteen states 
declared their independence. 

2. This question is more useful. Condition in the 
creel, wrong tension or lay gears, plugged holes in the 
flyers, etc., will cause this in both the bobbin lead frames 
and the flyer lead. Put in a little more twist and see what 
happens, 

3. Because on the bobbin lead frame the bobbin is re- 
quired to make a greater number of revolutions than the 
flyer to wind the roving onto itself. The bobbin must run 
slower than the flyer, on the flyer lead, so that the flyer 
ean wrap the roving onto the bobbin. 

4. It is just as impossible to strain the ends on a flyer 
lead by raising the bottom cone as it is on the bobbin lead. 
The cone drive accelerates the bobbins on the bobbin lead, 
while on the flyer lead the cones serve to check the speed 
of the bobbins. So when the cones are raised, the bobbins 
slow down to the same speed as the spindles on the bobbin 
lead, and speed up to the same speed as the spindles on the 
flyer lead. 

5. The roving would be strained on the bobbin lead 
frame if the train of gears driving the spindles were worn, 
or if the flyer pins were badly worn. I suppose this is 
intended to be a very clever “trap” for the bobbin lead 
advocates. Are we expected to get a bobbin lead frame out 
of the junk pile and hold it up as an example to prove that 
the whole bobbin lead system is all wrong? Would “Wash” 
condemn the pneumatic auto tire because one punctures 
now and then? “Wash” doesn’t ask us if worn gears in 
the bobbin drive will stretch the roving on the flyer lead. 

6. As to question six—if spindles were plumb and well 
oiled, there is no question in my mind but what the press- 
ers should be able to revolve the spindles. 

7. “Wash” might be interested to learn that a bobbin 
lead frame can be converted to the flyer lead type in a very 
short time, and the same cones used for either system. 

8. Therefore, it might seem as though his question 
seven has nothing to do “as regards unequal conditions.” 

9. It undoubtedly is of some aid to the cone belt. 
There is one big feature on a flyer lead that very greatly 
aids the cone belt. In fact it is the only advantage that the 
flyer lead can honestly claim over the bobbin lead. I am 
not going to say what it is in this letter. 

10. This is just another way of asking what aids the 
cone belt. 

11. To say that a lower grade stock can be run on a 
flyer lead is wrong. “Wash” has in mind more presser pad 
thoughts. Another of his unequal conditions that doesn’t 
exist. 

Now I would like to ask three questions and will be glad 
to see a reply from “Wash.” 

1. What changes would he made in a bobbin lead 
frame to run reverse twist? Tell us more than one way of 


COTTON 


accomplishing this result. 

2. What changes would be necessary to convert a bob- 
bin lead frame into a flyer lead. 

3. If, in running a frame it were necessary to change 
from the ordinary amount of twist, to a roving having very 
hard twist, what changes would be necessary? 

Please notice that I haven’t asked any question requir- 
ing ahy trick experiments before a logical answer can be 
arrived at. 

G. C. R. (Mass.) 


Epitor Corron : 

In the April issue of Corron I note that “Wash” asks 
some questions on flyer and bobbin lead fly frames, which 
questions I shall endeavor to answer. 

Question No. 1. If when changing the differential or 
compound pinion the proper change is made throughout the 
frame, the size of the bobbin will not be affected. For 
example, take the diagram in the January issue and change 
the differential or compound pinion so as not to affect the 
size of the bobbin. 

Assuming a 40-tooth twist gear, the speed of the com- 
pound shaft is 

468 « 40 « 6.5 & 19 





= 304 r.p.m. of take-up shaft. 
39 X 3.25 «& 60 
468 < 40 & 71 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—- = 281.83 r.p.m. of the front rollers. 
39 & 130 
Front roller is 14-inch in diameter, then 
1% X 22 
—— 33.536 


‘ 
281.83 « 3.536 
per minute. 
If the bobbin is 14% inches in diameter when empty, 
then 


996.6 inches delivered by front roller 


— 4.7 circumference of bobbin. 


‘ 
996.6 — 4.7 — 212 r.p.m. of bobbin to wind on the 
roving delivered. 
Assuming the two bobbin bevel gears to be 44 and 23 
teeth respectively, then 


212 x 23 X 33 





= 69 r.p.m. of sleeve gear. 
44 53 
69 — 2 — 34% r.p.m. of sun wheel or gear. 
3444 124 60 
- es — 7130 
36 
Divide 304 r.p.m. of compound pinion into 7130. This 
will give the compound or differential pinion to give the 
bobbin revolutions required to wind on the roving delivered. 
To prove this calculation let’s figure the speed of the 
sleeve gear through the cones. 
Example :— 
468 X 40 X 6.5 19 & 23 36 
: - 34.5 revolutions of 





39 & 3.25 x 60 & 60 « 124 
the sun wheel or gear. 
Then 34.5 & 2 = 69 r.p.m. of sleeve gear. 
69 < 53 & 44 





= 212 r.p.m. of the bobbin. 
33 << 23 
Now if the correct lay gear and tension gear are used 
the change in the differential pinion will not affect the 
size of the bobbin. “Wash” knows this without being 
reminded of it. 
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Cotton—Silk 
Wool or Rayon 


There is a type and size TOLHURST Extractor fulfilling each specific need 
of the Textile Industry. 


TOLHURST representatives, practical men who specialize in hydro- 
extractor problems, will be present 


AT THE GREENVILLE EXPOSITION 


BOOTH 107 


Call upon them freely for information, counsel or service of any kind. For 
those who do not attend, a post card will obtain full information or the per- 


sonal attention of a TOLHURST URS 


Western Representative: 
John 8. Gage 

8 So. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Il. 


San Francisco Representative: 
B. M. Pilhashy 
Merchants Exchange Building 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Southern Representative: 
Fred H. White 
ludependence Bldg., 
—— REG. U.S. U OFF R S Charlotte, N. C, 


CENTRIFUGAL —— 2 


EXTRACT ORS” eh de wentawny or 


estaway Bldg., Hamilton, Ont., 
275 Craig West, Montreal, P. Q. 


— 


New York Ottiee. 30 Church Street 
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The compound pinion on this make of machine is 
changed only when more or less twist is desired and only 
then when a twist gear of the correct number of teeth 
cannot be used. This compound pinion is sometimes 
changed to gain twist without cutting the speed of the 
delivery roller and the results are just like “Wash” stated 
in the January issue of Corron. 

Question No. 2. If “Wash” will weigh two of his fin- 
ished drawing slivers, piece them into the slubber and make 
two full bobbins, then take a yarn reel and reel them off 
both together, he will find some roving left on the heavier 
one. This is due to both being drafted the same in the slub- 
ber and the surface velocity of the bobbin being made from 
the heavier sliver becoming greater than the other one. The 
roving made from the heavier sliver must stretch, conse- 
quently more yards of roving is wound on the bobbin with 
the greater surface velocity. This is only one cause for 
question number two. 

Question No. 3. The bobbin in the bobbin-lead fly frame 
only leads the spindle the required number of revolutions 
to wind on the roving delivered by the delivery roller with- 
out stretching the roving. The bobbin lead also takes off 
strain whereas in the flyer lead strain is put on the cone 
belt as the bobbin builds. 

Question No. 4. This I think is due to the bottom 
cone turning backwards when being raised and will carry 
the bobbin train of gears with it, which on the flyer lead 
will strain the roving, as the cone and gear will have to 
move just a little before the bobbin can start, and during 
this pause of the bobbin the flyer is moving on, while on 
the bobbin lead a little slack will show as the bobbin has 
lost on the flyer. 

Question No. 5. Those would strain the roving, how- 
ever, they can and should be replaced with new pins, and 
new gears can be put in, while in the flyer lead the cone 
belt is likely to slip at any time and cause the same results, 
and regardless of how the belt is cared for, there will be 
some slip when starting the frame, while in the bobbin 
lead, once new gear and pins are put in the flyers this part 
is in good repair for a long time. 

Question No. 6. I have never seen a bobbin lead frame 
with so much pressure of the presser pads as to revolve the 
spindle, and if “Wash” runs his frame this tight I don’t 
doubt his having stretched roving. 

Question No. 7. This is partly due to the imperfect 
condition of the flyer lead frame and also to the differences 
in the ratios of the spindle and bobbins in the two makes 
of machines. 

The answer to Question 7 also answers Question 8. 

Question No. 9. This is as stated by “Wash.” However, 
this aid is not as great as that in the bobbin lead frame. 
which takes strain off the cone belt as the bobbin builds. 

Question No. 10. I for one fail to see what lower stock 
anyone should wish to run than card strips made from 7%- 
inch cotton. I have seen this run on bobbin lead frames 
and the results were good. 

Now with reference to the firmness of the bobbin in both 
makes of machine. In the bobbin lead the vertical rod of 
the presser pad is made heavy enough so the centrifugal 
force of the flyer will throw this rod outward thus causing 
the presser pad to rest and put some pressure on the bob- 
bins, while in the flyer lead the action is reversed. As to 
work running well, not long since I asked one slubber hand 
to let me know how many ends came down on one slubber 
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WINDING 


Warping and Special Machinery 
FOR RAYON 


_ The Ideal Winder for Rayon. Can 


_ also be used for Silks and Single 
Mercerized Yarns. 
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Steel pipe frame construction and 
patented rigid traverse motion 


An interesting model can be seen 
and explained at our office 


See our Exhibit at Southern Textile Ex- 
position, Greenville, S. C., Nov. 1st to 6th 


THE SIPP MACHINE CO. 


PATERSON NEW JERSEY 
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Southern Representative: 


GIBBONS G. SLAUGHTER 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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WARPER SPOOLS 
for immediate delivery 


In order to give those of 
our customers who use 
standard sized Warper 
Spools the benefit of im- 
mediate deliveries, we en- 
deavor to carry on hand for 
quick shipment a stock of 
4x54, 4%6, and 4x6 spools. 


146 Baldwin, St. 
Johnson City, N. Y. 
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So) Vulcanized Fibre 
Spools meet this test, too 


ESTERSHIRE SPOOLS “‘deliver the goods”—or how 
otherwise may we account for the gratifying number 
of reorders? 


Lestershire advantages are demonstrated facts—as sub- 
stantial as these spools themselves, with their selected vul- 
canized fibre heads and progressive patented construction. 


The first Lestershire Spool that appeared rang down the 
curtain on spool wastes. Now no mill need put up with in- 
efficient spooling, nor is it necessary to spend good money 
in an endless succession of frequent spool replacements. 


What would these Lestershire advantages 
mean to your profit column? 


Reduce direct labor costs. 

Eliminate your spool replacement expense. 

Eliminate loss of yarn due to spools (in many mills this loss 
runs into thousands of dollars). 

Eliminate all possibility of injury to employees from rough or 
slivered spools. 

Increase about 10% the yardage on your spools. 

Eliminate Spooler knots due to spools. 

Eliminate broken ends on your warpers due to spools and thus 
increase warper production 20% to 30%, 

Materially improve the quality of your warps; 

And thus better the quality and increase the production in 
your weave room. 


Sample Lestershire Spools for trial on your machines gladly furnished on request. 
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in eleven hours and why, the slubber making .70 h.r. with 
about Y%-inch cotton and 65 per cent relative humidity. 
This man had four ends down, this being caused from the 
sliver breaking. T. A. A. (S. C.) 


Epitor Corton: 


Under the heading, “Flyer Lead and Bobbin Lead,” 
page 583, of the April. 1926, issue of Corron, “Wash” 
asks some more questions, 


I will answer each of his questions separately, number- 
ing them to correspond to his own numeration. 

1. There is considerable difference in the amount of 
roving wound on the bobbin, when run on a bobbin leading 
frame as against a bobbin run on the flyer lead. A bob- 
bin lead frame will put on an appreciable amount more 
roving on the bobbin than the flyer lead will. “Wash” 
seems to think it was this fact that caused the universal 
adoption of the bobbin lead in preference to the older flyer 
lead. That is not so. The change was made because it 
was found that the speeders could be operated better when 
run so as to make the piecing up right hand. It was also 
desirable to run right hand twist on all frames. Only a 
bobbin leading frame can combine these two advantages. 
There are several other advantages, which I explained on 
page 471 of the March, 1926, issue. However, through a 
little misunderstanding, my signature was not attached 
to it. I should like to take this opportunity to claim 
eredit, favorable or otherwise, for that letter. 

2. I cannot agree with “Wash” that a flyer lead frame 
will run lower grade stock than a bobbin lead frame, be- 
cause I have seen some very poor stuff run successfully 
on the bobbin lead. I have also seen some very pretty 
roving made on the bobbin lead. If you know a speeder 
you can get results. 

3. The bobbin lead makes a firmer bobbin than the 
flyer lead, because the spindle speed is higher on the bob- 
bin lead frame. The higher spindle speed causes the press- 
er to exert greater pressure on the bobbin, making a firmer 
bobbin naturally. 

4. I might add that it is impractical to run a flyer lead 
frame as fast as the bobbin lead, because the bobbin on a 
flyer lead travels fastest when full, and this fact places a 
lower limit of spindle speed on the flyer lead. The bobbin 
lead has the most pressure at the termination of the presser 
pad, as “Wash” likes to express it. I explained in ques- 
tion 3, just why that is so. If the pressure were detri- 
mental, as “Wash” says it is, we have men in the shops who 
are equal to the task of reducing it. We want this extra 
pressure. It builds a better bobbin, and we get a longer 
length of roving on the bobbin. 

5. When “Wash” claims the method of winding on 
the flyer lead causes less stretch than on the bobbin lead 
due to drawing the roving past the point of pressure in one 
ease and laying the roving on in the other, he is indulging 
in day dreams, in my opinion. 

While the bobbin does draw the roving from under the 
presser on the bobbin lead, the flyer drags the roving over 
the bobbin on the flyer lead. Not really much difference 
when we come right down to brass tacks. 

Speaking of roving running out unevenly, suppose we 
have an extra layer on some bobbins. Figure the percent- 
age of this, against the total yardage on the full bobbin. 
Nothing really alarming, after all. 

Although I have read after “Wash” for a long time, 
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For Direct Connecting Motors to 
Spinning and Twisting Frames 
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Over 100,000 in Use 


Grundy Couplings are designed to render the utmost in service 
on all direct drives. They are made according to specifications 
determined by an analysis of the textile industry. They are 
made in a variety of sizes, working on any direct drive—with 
fewer repairs and less attention than any other coupling on the 
market. Thousands of these couplings are at present in use 
in various Textile Mills throughout the country. Illustrated 
folder showing the “Grundy” actually driving Spinning and 
Twisting Frames will be forwarded upon request. 

The following salient features should soon prove to you why 


Grundy Patent Flexible 
Insulated Coupling 


should harness your direct drives 


. Takes care of uneven strains. 

2. Self-adjustment insures perfect alignment of shafts. 

8. Can be used whether insulation is required or not. 

. Perfectly balanced, and adapted for revolving at 
high speeds. 

. Runs in either direction ; 
of access ; practically no repairs. 

6. There are no projections to cause damage. 

7. Maintains a positive and silent driv:; 
objectionable hammer action features. 


is close connected; easy 


free from 


Cast lron Leather Cast Iron 


Write for Booklet ‘‘F’’ 


Manufactured exclusively by 


CHARLES 


COMPANY 


Leather Curriers, Importers and Belting Manufacturers 


617 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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tain, andgthere are many other 
convinci money saving rea- 
sons. May we show you what 


ROOT PICK COUNTERS ane 
are doing for others? 0) o ei 2. LS) 


Just drop usa line and request our 
catalogue. 


The ROOT Co. O008&E 


11 Beck St., Bristol, Conn. ! 
Southern Representative: A Root gS 
W. Kennedy A eel 


Johnston Bidg.; Charlotte, N. C. 
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A&A SELECT COMPANY 


Many of America’s finest textile fabrics are made on looms equipped with 
Flat Steel Heddles. 

In fact, a list of users of this equipment is like a ‘‘Who’s Who”’ of the lead- 
ing cloth manufacturers. 

These mills are our best sales argument. It is obvious that they would not use 
Flat Steel Heddles—that they certainly would not send in re-order after re- 
order unless they were satisfied that they were getting their money’s worth. 
We stand ready at all times to prove that Steel Heddle Equipment is a big- 
paying investment for a cotton mill. 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MAIN PLANT NEW ENGLAND OFFICE: FOREIGN OFFICES: 
2ist and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 44 Franklin 8t., Providence, RB. L Huddersfield, England—Shanghai, China 
SOUTHERN PLANT 
Steel Heddle Bldg., 621-635 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C. Hampton Smith, Manager. 


‘ 
The system costs less to main- | ee 
: 
: 
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THE STEEL HEDDLE LINE 


“Duplex” Loom Harness (complete with Heddles—Harness Frames—Selvage Harness 
Frames and Heddles fully assembled). —Leno Doups—Jacquard Heddles—Lingoes 
Drop Wires (with Nickel Plated, Copper —Improved Loom Reeds—Leno Reeds— 
Plated or Plain Finished). Lease Reeds—Beamer Hecks—Combs. 
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I still don’t just grasp what he means by his “unequal 
conditions.” Perhaps it is like an electric current, “Wash” 
can feel it in his bones but is unable to define it. 

C. C. (N. J.) 


Cork Rolls and Winding Motions 


Epitor Corton: 

I have been hoping that this subject of cork rolls would 
be continued a little further by some of our friends since 
my few remarks were published in the March issue of 
Corton, and to my satisfaction I find in the June issue a 
letter from “Wash (R. I.)” who no doubt is a champion of 
the cork covering for drafting rolls. 

Well, it seems impossible to try to convert “Wash” to 
the belief that cork rolls which have been in use for several 
years are no better aid in the performance of correct 
drafting than are the leather covered rolls. However, in 
my letter in the March number of Corron, my line of an- 
tagonism lay chiefly and directly towards one point, and 
that in the statement made by “Wash” in a recent issue, 
namely, that “over drafting shortens the strand in process,” 
which statement set my ideas at variance with “Wash” on 
the subject. 

Furtherwore, I still maintain that attitude simply to as- 
certain the correct answer to the question of whether a 
strand or roving in process, passing through a series of 
properly spaced and weighted rolls in an uneven condition 
is longer when delivered than one which is passing through 
the same rolls in an even condition. 

If we take “Wash’s” statement to be correct, we have 
to believe that a length of roving or yarn which is delivered 
evenly and which has the standard turns per inch, is equal 
in length to another uneven roving or yarn passing through 
the same rolls, which cannot possess the standard turns in 
every inch delivered. 

That was the reason why I asked “Wash” in my article 
in the March issue if he had ever noticed an uneven roving 
being delivered on any fly frame through any common 
cause without mentioning the nuisance of friction on the 
leather roll. Then I asked if such a roving would tighten 
up or sag somewhat or more often break. 

In answering this question “Wash”, in the June issue, 
informs me that frictional contact is not taken into account, 
still, he says “over-drafting causes uneven work, and where 
there is over-drafting there is also increased frictional con- 
tact.” 

However, his answer to my question does not fit in, be- 
cause I only mentioned the case of a roving being delivered 
not being wound on the bobbin, and “Wash” must know 
that uneven roving is made before reaching the flyer- 
presser, and that is why I asked him to perform the so- 
called absurd operation of trying to put twist into the 
roving with the human hand, mind you, not the standard 
turns per inch, as “Wash” seems to think I wanted him to 
do, but just to take up an end and put the possible twist 
in with the hands. This is the condition of an unevenly 
delivered roving which cannot be equal in length to the 
evenly delivered and properly twisted roving, in fact, as 
is very plainly seen, the uneven roving is longer. 

T still fail to see how this over-drafting shortens the 
strand in process, and also how cork rolls claim superiority 
to leather covered rolls. After reading in the June issue of 
Corron a few remarks which were made by one or two 


COTTON 


Speed for the 
Straight Run 


ROFITS in the textile business today depend 
on modern labor-saving methods. Other indus- 
tries have led the way in developing handling meth- 
ods that lower production costs. Now it’s the tex- 
tile industry’s turn. 
At this season of the year the faster you can operate 
the better. Mathews Conveying Equipment saves 
non-productive labor, saves space, saves time, and 
smooths out production. 
There’s no labor turnover on Mathews Conveying 
Equipment. Once bought it remains as a permanent 
fixture with negligible upkeep. It never eats up mm 
slack seasons the profits made in the rush. 
Write today for detailed information on cost-saving 
textile installations by Mathews. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 


162 Tenth Street Ellwood City, Pa. 
Canadian Factory: Port Hope, Ont. 


MATHEWS 


Conveyer Systems 
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MATHEWS CONVEYER CO., 
162 Tenth St., Ellwood City, Pa. 


( ) Weare interested in mechanical handling for. 
( ) Your representative may call on us. 
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Address 
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members of the Eastern North Carolina Division of the 
Southern Textile Association at their first meeting, on the 
qualities, etc., of cork. rolls, I am inclined to think that 
some others fail to see that the latter have any advantage 
over the leather rolls. 

I noticed that one member at the meeting said that they 
ran about as well as leather rolls and gave longer service, 
but he did not mention that good work ‘was always the 
result. Also I noticed that one member must have made a 
mistake, according to a recent statement by “Wash”, as 
this member declared that cork rolls do groove and the 
rolls had to be sand-papered, so another so-called advan- 
tage of these rolls does not reach our expectations. They 
do groove and also flute when left weighted during any 
extra shut-down, when frames are stopped, just like the 
leather rolls will do. However, “Wash” says his rolls are 
covered with a new process of cork-covering. I am in- 
clined to think that I am familiar with this same kind of 
process, and I am of the opinion that the cork covered 
surface of any drafting-roll cannot be claimed as an ad- 
vantage over the leather roll with the cushion effect of the 
flannel on which the leather is fitted, in the production of 
even yarn. 

There is another little point in “Wash’s” article which 
has set me thinking that perhaps he must have made some 
mistake where, in his description of the term over-drafting 
he claims that “properly spaced and properly weighted 
rolls will cause intermittent action, which will in turn cause 
light and heavy places,” which means that if we set our 
drafting rolls properly and weight properly we get bad 
work as a result. “Wash” surely has gone astray on draft- 
ing, and as this department is solely established as a means 
of we mill fellows offering suggestions, I am always trying 
to find a way or means by which I can pass something 
good on to my friends in our discussion department, and 
here I point out to our friend “Wash” that in his letter in 
the December issue of Corron he made a serious mistake, 
as many other mill men do, when he stated that: “On a 
speeder the surface speed of the front roll and the excess 
surface speed of the bobbin over the flyer should be equal, 
or the bobbin must be made to retard so that its surface 
speed will be equal to the surface speed of the front roll.” 

I would like to inform “Wash” that the foregoing state- 
ment is not true, and it is very misleading to young speeder 
men, and to prove that “Wash” has perhaps slipped on 
this point I will do a little calculation, and the value of 
same is seen in the truth that many men really believe that 
the surface speeds of the bobbin must remain the same all 
through the set in order to maintain equal winding on 
owing to equal delivery from the rollers. As I said prev- 
iously, this is wrong, so now for the caleulation, which will 
show that the surface speeds of*the bobbins calculated only 
from excess revolutions of bobbins must be always equal. 

We will assume an empty bobbin to be 1.5-inches in 
diameter and a full bobbin to be 6 inches in diameter, spin- 
dle revolutions 1000 per minute, bobbins 1030 when full 
and therefore 1120 per minute when empty. Our object 
is to find surface speeds of full and empty bobbins re- 
spectively, and we proceed thus: 
1030 6 X22 


12X7 
1120 XK 1.5 X22 
12 X7 


Full bobbin == 1618.5 feet per minute 


surface speed. 


Empty bobbin == 440 feet per minute 
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surface speed. 
Now divide 1618.5 by 440 and we get 3.67 and that 


means the surface speed of the full bobbin is 3.67 times 
as great as that of the empty bobbin taking near correct 
working conditions with a high spindle speed. 

From the foregoing dimensions we will prove what I 
stated about the surface speeds of bobbins calculated only 
from excess revolutions of bobbins must remain equal al- 
ways. Hence: 


30 X 6 X 22 


12X7 12X7 
which equals 47 1/7 feet excess surface speed in each case. 

It must be understood that in this connection we get an 
unwinding action of the flyer, which prevents the winding 
én of one coil of roving for every revolution it makes in 
putting twist into it, and it is necessary to run bobbins and 
spindles at such a speed in order to accomplish twisting, 
and we depend upon the difference in speed for winding 
on. 

I hope I have made this point clear, as I know. many 
men do not thoroughly understand the point, and the state- 
ment made by “Wash” regarding this matter has probably 
given some other fellow a chance to know the truth con- 
cerning’ it or at least to launch forth an argument as to its 
solidity. 

However, I did not intend mentioning the matter in 
this ‘letter, but on noticing the fact that ““Wash’” had re- 
ferred to it in his letter on cork rolls and over-drafting I 
decided that I was in order, and so in conclusion I must 
admit that after all the claims of lasting service attributed 
to cork rolls I still prefer using the leather roll until some- 
body places one better on the market. 

ConrrisuToR No. 4362. 


120 X* 1.5 & 22 





Needs a Properly Trained “Watch Dog.” 
Epitor Corron : 

I have just finished reading, in the July issue of Cor- 
TON, an installment of “Old Timer’s” story of his trip 
through Jim’s mill. His trip, and the way he tells about 
it, is the most interesting thing I have read in some time— 
especially the part about warp preparation, as I have been 
thinking a whole lot along this line. 

I have always considered the spooler, warper and slasher 
as the three most important units in the manufacture of 
cloth, and I have often noted that they are the most neg- 
lected and abused links in the whole chain. It seems strange 
to me that a superintendent, seemingly up-to-date and 
fully competent, will spend a lot of his time in the cloth 
room, watching seconds pile up and production go down, 
cussing the boss weaver and the cloth room overseer for 
something for which they really aren’t to blame. Why 
doesn’t he go to the slasher room and stand in front of the 
slashers, where he can see the cause of 95 per cent of the 
imperfections in the cloth and the causes of low produc- 
tion. But, instead of investigating these things, he gener- 
ally informs the boss weaver that he must lower the seconds, 
and increase the production. 

Spoolers are neglected, the guides are left open, knots 
and gouts of all kinds and sizes pass through, ends are 
lapped on the spools, the warper tender gets careless and 
doesn’t adjust the combs properly, causing high and low 
selvages, loose ends come and go. 

The slasher man sits around and talks, leaving the ma- 
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Dyestuff”’ 


We Have The Color You Need 


Anthrene and Thianthrene Colors 
[Vat Dyes] 


Fast to Light Direct Colors 
Developed Colors 
Direct Colors 
Sulphur Colors 


a 


Newport Quality Counts 


' 


* ? 4 . 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Passaic, New Jersey 


BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
Boston, Mass.; Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, S. C. 
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Do 150% to 314% annual returns 
actually mean anything? 


Surveys made by an independent engineering organization show a 
Termaco roving bobbin cleaner annually returns 130% of its cost to a 


12,000 spindle mill and 314% to a 44,000 spindle mill. 


Such percentages might not mean much if they only represented the 
amount saved in roving waste, the saving by not cutting the staple, the sav- 
ing in bobbins, etc.; but they represent the savings effected after deprecia- 
ion, interest on investment, repairs and maintenance cost and power and 
labor charges have been deducted. 

When it is stated a Termaco returns 130% to 314% on its cost, a net 
annual return is meant. This is why the cost of a Termaco should be 
figured as a short time investment and not as an expense. 

Whether your mill is small or large, a Termaco should pay for itself, 
and show a handsome net return on its cost, the first year it is installed. 

Without obligating yourself in any way, write for complete and im- 
portant information regarding the Termaco and the savings it effects. 

Please address: Engineering Dept., The Terrell Machine Com- 
pany, Charlotte, N.C. (New England Representative: General Sup- 
ply Co., Danielson, Conn.) 
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chines to run themselves, as he figures that he is being paid 
just enough to doff the warps. The size is improperly 
cooked and is allowed to get too low and cold in the size 
vat. The tension on the beams is neglected, the warps are 
not properly leased and are run too wet. 

Consequently, the weave room is filled with loose ends, 
gouts, knots, tail ends, drawbacks, cut selvages, and hard 
and soft warps. The weavers realize they can’t get pro- 
duction, or make good cloth, and quit trying. Production 
runs lower and lower and seconds higher. The superin- 
tendent does some more fancy cussing, the boss weaver be- 
comes discouraged and begins to look for another job, and 
matters go from bad to worse. Then maybe the boss 
weaver gets his time and if so, who was to blame. 

I am looking forward to the day when the August num- 
ber of Corron arrives for I am guessing “Old Timer’ will 
get to the weave room in Jim’s mill by then. 

I agree with a previous writer in these columns. T 
think we need a “watch dog” in the mills, but not just to 
watch the boss weaver. 

ConTrisuTor No. 268. 


Uneven Tension on Fly Frames. 


Epiror Corron : 

“Contributor No. 4319” states in the last paragraph of 
his article entitled “Uneven Tension on Fly Frames,” ap- 
pearing in the April issue of Corron, “When changing 
from 1.00 to 1.35 hank roving, I do not have to change the 
cone gear on the B frames, but do have to change the take- 
up on the A frames.” This contributor must be confused 
a bit. 

When the cone gear is changed it is done to position 
the belt on different intermediate speeds. In other words, 
if the cone belt is 4 inches from the beginning of the set 
the cone gear can be changed to position the cone belt at the 
extreme end of the bottom cone. When we speak of take- 
up, we mean the rack or tension gear. Now which is which? 

On any fly frame where conditions differ, the trouble 
is in the train of gears to the compound, or in the outline 
of the cones. “Contributor No. 4319” should examine the 
compound pinions on each frame. Please do not misun- 
derstand me, what I mean by the compound pinion is the 
gear that meshes with the sun gear. 

If the trouble is in the outline of the cones, new ones 
should be purchased. Wasa (R. I.) 


Little Things That Even Up the Work. 


Epitor Corron: 

Referring to the March issue of Corron, will say that 
I have read over the artiele on the control of cloth weights 
some two or three times, and I consider this of sufficient 
value to be read the second time by. every subscriber; it 
brings to my mind some of the biggest “little things” that 
a lot of us fellows have winked at so many times, letting 
our numbers get away from us—wide variation in our num- 
bers—light and heavy drawing, roving yarns, the cloth, 
yes, and the overseer’s pocket book got light, but as for 
himself, he got heavy. 

Writing these practical letters has done me more good 
than a year of hard work hunting the “little things” trying 
to make an improvement in my work. Some one might 
say, “Oh, I don’t see so much in hunting for these little 
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things all the time,” but listen at this—I am making this 
statement after reading the letter on page 455 of the March 
issue of Corron—lI begin to think of the several hundred 
little old things that would cause the ecard sliver to vary 
anywhere from one to four grains. I then begin to figure 
just how much this would change the number of the yarn. 
It is true we have doublings, and I want to say right here, 
it’s a darn good thing we have, for if we did not have 
them to help us out we would be spinning 30s sometimes 
on the same side of the spinning frame that is supposed to 
be spinning 20s. 

The other day I began to hunt for variation. 
trace it in every angle. I spent the day sizing. 
job of looking after boozers and big things go. I am 
starting up a new job of carding and spinning on 20s 
warp and 14s filling. I only have 21 of my cards running; 
the fitters are still here, so when I got back to the cards, 
in sizing up, I found in my card sliver anywhere from two 
to five grains variation. Someone is going to say, “Well, 
that doesn’t amount to much. I have seen that day in and 
day out.” So have I, and I thought “Oh well, it isn’t so 
bad. The doublings will catch this.” But I want to say 
right here that all the hot air and humidity and regain and 
such like will not remedy this, and sometimes the doublings 
makes this thing still lighter of a greater variation. Sup- 
pose we happen to get several of those light slivers hitting 
together in those doublings, which will be sure to happen oc- 
casionally, then our humidity isn’t going to even it over. 
Tension gears will certainly not catch it. 


I could 
I let the 


Our twist gears do not suit this hank roving and we are 
trying to run two different hank rovings on the same frame 
and trying to concentrate it with one cone gear as it is 
last longer draft in 
the spinning room gets it in the creel, the traveler 
tirely too light for it. Now let’s just think for a moment 


Suppose the spoons on the 


wound on the bobbin and when that 


is en- 


right here. back of those 
drawing frames are not stopping the frames just right; 


those eans in the 


suppose that frame hand gets several of 
back of his slubber; the boss is not around; the seeund 
hand is hustling around in some other part of the mill and 
the frame fixer is busy, no doubt changing tension gears 


somewhere under those conditions, and the slubber hand 


is naturally on piece work, so he steps up and knocks this 
It is too far, 
If he did do 


were too 


slubber off and winds his rack back a little. 
for his convenience, to hunt up the fixer. 
it and found the fixer and told 
slack and the fixer changed the gear, this still would not 
remedy it. 

I have run a job this way and don’t deny it, and I 
know that there are others who have done the same thing. 
Oh well, what did you do to remedy that variation? All 
the cards were new and all set- with the same setting; all 


him the ends 


It would only make matters worse. 


were throwing out the same percentage of strips and card 
fly; all had on the same gears all around and all the eard 
clothing was new; all the card wire the same length and 
bound to be holding the stock all alike. Sam 
Hill can this get this way. I will tell you: 

That big old picker sitting out in the picker room is as 
as full.of 


Now how in 


big as an old elephant and figuratively speaking, 
fleas, which are just as troublesome as those of the hard- 
bodied, bloodsucking variety of insects found on the anato- 
my of the aforesaid elephant, and if not exterminated will 
torment one to death. I have found one of these same fleas, 


with their well known propensity for jumping, throughout 
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Eagle-Picher Lead Company uses A 


iB. 


merican Pump 


ICTURED above is an installation of 


American Well Works pumps in the 
plant of the Eagle-Picher Lead Company 
at Joplin, Missouri. 


Many of the largest industries of this country use 
pumps bearing the name-plate of the American 
Well Works throughout their plants. The efficient 
handling of liquids in the complicated industrial 
processes of today demands pumps that are 
unusually simple in construction; steadfast and 
powerful in operation. As they are built to the 
specifications of engineers to meet particular re- 
quirements of industrial usage—it is but natural 
to expect unusual quality and performance from 
American Well Works pumps. 


To aid you in specifying and selecting pumping 
equipment, the advice of a group of “American” 
engineers who are thoroughly conversant with 
industrial practices is at your disposal. 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 


General Offices AUJRORA, ILLINOIS 274 Factory 
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the entire mill. They got into the cotton, the pieces being 
so large and the fleas so little, they were hid from sight, 
but as soon as the cotton got small enough up there in the 
spinning room they hopped out and I got after them and 
ran them clear back to the picker room. There I proceed- 
ed to get some flea killer, beginning right at the hopper— 
I have a breaker picker with two hoppers, the first hop- 
per sitting right under the overhead condenser. This cotton 
falls from the condenser direct into the hopper. On the 
side of this machine I have a belt evener control that shifts 
off and on and starts and stops the back apron and is sup- 
posed to keep the second hopper up to a certain level so 
that the spike apron of the second hopper would give a 
certain amount over to the first beater. Right here are the 
weights that control the counter balance for shifting off 
and on of the back feed apron. This weight was so heavy 
that the counter balance door in the hopper was almost the 
same weight. This weight and the other counter balance 
weights and the door in the hopper that controls as the 
cotton gets high or low in the hopper were all too near the 
same weight which would allow the second hopper to either 
run too full before it would operate the shifter to stop or 
the hopper would run too low before it would operate the 
shifter to start up again. 


These weights were supposed to be the standard weights 
used, and as soon as I found the trouble I took off weights 
on the bar that pulls the belt on the loose pulley and made 
some weights to operate when the hopper ran down a lit- 
tle bit and would work the shifter back when that little bit 
fed out. In this way I secured a very nearly perfect feed. 
I then took in all beater and fan speeds and all speeds in 
the entire room and began to set them and change things 
to make as clean, even laps as possible. I went over all 
working parts of the finisher and eveners and got them as 
sensitive as I could and I got the breaker laps to weighing 
19 ounces per yard. I unrolled several laps across the 
room on the floor and measured them with a steel tape for 
yardage. I then took the yard square and took as many 
yards out of the unrolled laps as I could get, yard after 
yard and examined it before a window where I could look 
through it at the light. I got every yard to where it 
would weigh within—well you might say 19 ounces. By 
experimenting with the hopper I made some laps and put 
them on the finisher. 


After going over the evener and speeds and settings I 
put the flea killer to the finisher under the same test. I ran 
the finisher right with my picker man on every lap, and 
that machine ran 51 laps, all weighing within a range 
of 4g of a pound variation and I haven’t lost a lap yet. 


Dont’ boo at this; it’s being done every day right here. 
This might help some one on this type of machine if they 
are having trouble and will lose sight of the big things 


and go after those darn little old “fleas.’”’ Our trouble is 
right here on those pickers. The shops have never yet 
built a perfect picker, so we should go after the picker 
room and then size cloth and yarn. J. F. L. (Aua.) 


“Cheer is the official advertisement of health and hap- 
piness.”’ 


“Now is the only time in your life when you can im- 
prove yourself.” 
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Fly Frames and Their Faults. 


Epitor Corron : 

In the March issue of Corron 
titled “Thinks Bobbin Lead Fly 
subject is getting voluminous, but 


I noticed an article en- 
Frames Better.” This 

is not my fault, for 
the subject is started every little 
of the bobbin-lead 
tems. 


while by the defenders 
that think they understand both sys- 

Paragraph 3 is where this writer turns to the left in- 
stead of the right. He states: 
of gears driving the bobbin shaft contains more gears than 


“To begin with, the train 
there are in the spindle shaft drive.” 
He should be reminded that we are 
the old Brown and Lowell 
no difference in the train of 
The 


pinion on the flyer-lead is on 


not going back To 


single row frames. There is 


' wears on modern 


any or tne 


fly frames. only difference is that the compound 
the opposite side of the sun 
wheel so as to drive opposite to that of the bobbin-lead 


system. Again in this paragraph he states, “This will nat- 
urally result in the bobbin lagging behind slightly when 
the frame is started up.” He 


slower the bottom cone revolves the slacker the tension; 


seems to forget that the 
therefore, any back lash or any slight retard of the bobbin 
would cause slack. 
by those interested so I will not be obliged to repeat, 
saving space. 


I hope the following will be clipped 


thus 


In the flyer-lead system, at doffing, we raise the bottom 
cone the same as in the bobbin-lead system. In the flyer- 
lead system when the cone is raised the bobbin speed is 
inereased to equal the speed of the spindle known as the 
equal speed. 
bin-lead frame, the bobbin speed is decreased to that of 
the spindle and we have the equal speed. In the flyer-lead 
system the excess speed is obtained by the bottom cone 
taking away a proper amount of turns from the bobbin. 
In the bobbin-lead system the excess speed is obtained by 
the bottom cone driving the bobbin in excess of the spindle 
speed at all times during the winding. So, it should be 
clear that the only way to strain the ends with the flyer- 
lead system is to increase the speed of the bottom cone. 


When the bottom cone is raised on the bob- 


In the 4th paragraph he states, “Another thing in fa- 
vor of the bobbin lead is that the bobbins run at their 
highest velocity when they are empty; whereas, in the flyer- 
lead frame the bobbins are traveling fastest when full. This 
condition it seems to me, would tend to increase vibration 
in the spindles, causing excessive wear on spindle bolsters 
and spindle steps.” 

That is sound reasoning, but he seems to forget that 
when we state the bobbin leads, we mean that the bobbin 
is traveling at a higher rate of speed than the spindle dur- 
ing winding, so if there is any vibration in the spindle bol- 
sters and spindle steps, it happens on the bobbin-lead 
frame. 

With the flyer lead conditions are reversed. When we 
state the flyer leads, we mean that the flyer is leading the 
bobbin at all times during winding. The speed of the bob- 
bin is slower at all times than that of the spindle during 
winding, which means less vibration. 

Another point here is, as the flyer travels faster than 
the bobbin at all times, it has a tendency to take the bobbin 
around with it, which is a good aid to the cone bolt. 

The paragraph asking, “Can any advantage in favor ef 
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ECONOMY BALER CO.,Depr.C, ANNARBOR.MICH..U.S.A. 


WHEN IT COMES TO SIZING WARPS 
made of RAYON and CELANESE YARNS 


The Johnson Warp-sizer is 
the machine YOU NEED. 


It is the machine that the largest 
of RAYON and 
CELANESE YARN FABRICS— 
and the leading manufacturers of 
USE AND RECOM- 


manufacturers 


the Yarns, 


MEND. 


They have found that it will turn 
out more and better work,—more 
economically than any other ma- 


chine. 
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BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA: 
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ONSTRATION, —IT WILL 
CONVINCE YOU. 


| LET US GIVE YOU A DEM- 
| 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON 





10 Ramapo Avenue 


PATERSON, 


ting, Dyeing and Finishing. 
have enabled me to invent 
SPECIAL DEVICES 


ton and Button Hole Spac 
Marking Machine; Vertical Devinig Machine; Oiling Devic ce for Spring Needles: 
Shrinking, Steaming and Pressing Machine. 


J. A. FIRSCHING 
614 Broad Street 
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request. 
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RAYON 


The Most Popular Product in the 


= Yet there is a great deal to be learned about the Winding, 
Years of experience in all branches 


oneneneanenestaaneasecentanecaseacanensy 


equipped with an Automatic 
thrown in and out of action which gives perfect winding. 


NEW JERSEY 


for Knitting Machines 

CONDITIONERS for the yarn which eliminate the use of 
give a better fabric. 
DYEING AND FINISHING MACHINES 
WINDING MACHINES 


I know you are anxious to improve your product and decrease the cost. Why 
not write and give me an opportunity to explain my equipment? 

OTHER PRODUCTS—Cloth Folding and Winding Machines; Pipe 
Loading and Turning gol! Cloth Turning Machine; eine Device; But- 
Band Cutting and Fo 
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World Today 


Seis : : Stencil 


oil entirely and 


Builder mechanically 


ding Machine; Neck 


Also design special machines on 





Warp-sizing Machine No. 81. Pat’d June 2 1925. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


Southern Representative 


GIBBONS G. SLAUGHTER, sneeRg N. C. 





The Bradley Stencil Ma- 
chine makes Stencils in 
half a minute at reduced 
cost of 1-10c each. Write 
or catalogue and price 
st. 


iy 


: Machine 







60c or $6.00 per doz. 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 
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Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. 
Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
Ink for marking and stenciling. 
Manufacturers 


Price 


Write for Prices and Samples 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


Utica, N. Y. _ | 99 Beekman Street NEW YORK 
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In universal use by = 
thousands of manu- = 
facturers and ship- : 
Ders. 
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the flyer-lead be shown here?” Well, a few have already sees : a 

been given, with more to follow. For SILK—RA YON 
Again, in paragraph 5, he says, “ *Wash’ states that on and fine COTTON 

a bobbin-lead frame the stretch is caused by drawing the 

strand of roving under the presser pad. It is easy to make 

a statement. The hard part is to prove conclusively the 

truth of that statement.” 
Well, here it is: All roving delivered by the front rolls 

must pass the termination of the presser pad and a great 

amount of pressure exists at this point when the frame is 

up to speed. Therefore, if 20 inches is delivered by the 

front rolls, the surface of the bobbin must move 20 inches 

and pass the eye of the paddle in order to wind-on, because 

the winding is done by the bobbin, having an excess speed 

to that of the flyer. Now stop and think what a load the 


cone belt is called upon to drive. The reason for the special WY Kenever you buy 


cone belting. 


s e 7. 
Now, compare the flyer-lead in this respect and we find | Winding and Warping 
that when the front rolls deliver 20 inches the eye of the M hi b . 
achinery, be sure it 


presser must be made to move a distance of 20 inches over 


the surface of the bobbin. Now please note the difference carries this symbol . 
| es 


between the two systems at this point. 


The pressure is greater on the bobbin-lead system, be- indicative of mechan- 
cause the presser points in the direction it revolves, while = 
presser p ical excellence. . . . 


on the flyer-lead the presser points opposite to that of the 
speed of the spindle. Again, granted that the pressure was a 
equal at this point, the flyer-lead has the advantage, for BENJAMIN EASTWOOD CO. | 
the reason that the bottom cone in taking away so many Paterson, N. J. 

revolutions causes the presser pad to gracefully glide over Represented in the South by fp 
the surface of the bobbin as if laid by the human hand. . FRED H. WHITE, Charlotte, N. C. 

If any reader of Corron wishes any more proof about ‘ 
the bobbin-lead being defective, let them make the follow- 
ing test: Doff an intermediate frame. Next, creel all the 
roving in the same rows on the fine speeder so that the 
stretch will be equal. Use new skewers if possible. After 
the test please write and let me know if the bobbin lead 
frame is perfect. It will be found that some of the roving 
will be running out, while on others will be found at least 
a layer or more. Now be honest and let us see if this 
stretch is caused by the creel as claimed in the 5th para- 
graph of the letter we are discussing. 

In the 8th paragraph he suggests that I take a ride on 
a merry-go-round, then ask myself, “How far did I get?” 
Well, it is rather cold in Rhode Island as I write to take 
such a ride, but even if I did I would still know that I 
understand the two systems and feel qualified to write on : fees me 
the subject. sins anteedehgreoabes The chan 

When the bottom cone on any flyer-lead frame is raised =: is the best linseed oil obtainable. 
do the ends fly out of the hollow leg? Of course not. When Dixon's Silica-Graphite Paint will not peel, : 
an end breaks on either system, the end will curl at the core tay gs — ag the ail ores 
top of the flyer, simply because it is disconnected from asichos Wide ee siden! oe 
the surface speed of the bobbin. 
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because of its better protective qualities, makes 
frequent repairing unnecessary and so gives bet- 
ter protection at less cost. 
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It is made from FIRST QUALITY only with : 
In the 9th paragraph, like all other defenders of the : § a reputation for economy covering a period of : 

bobbin-lead, he too is forced to admit that the fly frame 50 years. 2 

is far from perfection. That is only what I claimed since = Write for Booklet No. 34-B 

first writing for Corron 13 years ago, that the fly frame is and long service records. 

far from being perfect, so I have another convert. ~— —— co. 
This correspondent gets practical in the last paragraph. = spss Mion sr 

He states, “There is nothing impossible, and sooner or : 

later someone will come along and devise better and more 

suitable methods of handling the roving. The evils of the 

modern roving frame can and will be lessened, if not en- 

tirely eliminated, but I do not think it will come about by 

the readoption of the flyer-lead.” 


Me 


evenenennane 
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COTTON MANUFACTURERS | 


selling direct or through agents can use the services of this Banh to enable i 
them to distribute their merchandise for cash—and thereby eliminate the i 
credit risk. 


ee 








TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 
FACTORS 
Fifty Union Square 
New York 
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Winter is too short to allow much time for 
planning next summer’s beauty of 















|. Trees and 
zveegs, score TNH) «| = Flowering Shrubs 


Yes! And you can 
make it absolutely fire- 


proof, too, by using 


Late winter and early spring are the time to 
plant, in order that young nursery stock may 
establish itself before hot weather. 





This ideal concrete 


“ageregate"’ combines | |) HHH a Now is the time to consider what ma- 
thi ecurity with - | LH | Hi } z ° e 

Souel steength—den ts AHA : terial you need, and how it shall be 
is produced at 2800 i “UT i ° ° ° 

degrees and is itself Wy 1 disposed. Now is the time to plan for 


fire g { i} = . 
no . ae the permanent enrichment of your 
Phot < i] : 
a aa A RN HY) WW home by means of trees and shrubs. 
























































































































































Mio - Let our representative call upon you at an 
i! Qn > early date. He can advise and assist you in 

|} = choosing the most suitable plants. We will 
attend to the actual planting if you want 


THOMASVILLE BIRMINGHAM  iccaara ‘ H Landscape Gardeners 
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BIRM INGHAM St G CO. | _ THE HOWARD-HICKORY CO. | 
«ce q MONTGOMERY / : Nurserymen and Hickory, N.C. 





RAYON SIZING FOR WARP 


SKEIN OR SLASHER 
LL sizings bind the fibres, but if you wish to obtain in your Warp Ends, the two most 
essential characteristics, Elasticity and Flexibility, you must use 


WASOL M-21 


Neutrasol Products Company 
41 Park Row New York 
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At the beginning of his letter he claims much for ihe 
bobbin-lead, and terminates it by admitting what it really 
is—a failure for perfect winding. However, he is dead 
right, for there was a patent granted June 30, 1925, that 
overcomes all unequal conditions on fly frames, for the 
reason that the driving shaft drives both spindles and bob- 
bins during winding. So the flyer-lead wil] never come 
back. Wasu (R. I.) 


Twist In Roving 


Epitor Corton : 

Hoping that I can be of some help to “C. S. F. (Ala.)” 
concerning his question printed in the May issue, I am sub- 
mitting the following: 

If the twist per inch were the same on both the hard 
and soft bobbins, no difference would exist in the drafting 
of this roving. 

The difference in the density of the bobbin he speaks of 
would be due to no defect in the roving itself, such as over- 
drafting, tension, etc. The probable cause would be a dif- 
ference in speed between the two frames, causing the press- 
er to exert more pressure on one frame than on the other. 

Different makes of frames will also produce bobbins of 
different density, but the roving will draw equally well 
with that of another make of frame. 


C. C. (Mass.) 


Mill Men Help Machinery Builders. 


Epitor Corron: 

I was greatly interested in the article in January 
CoTTon entitled “Uneven Tension and Some Other Things,” 
by “Contributor No. 4309. In the third paragraph of his 
letter this contributor states “This frame was put out by 
the manufacturer to run right, and there are but few over- 
seers that can dietate to a shop how their machines should 
be built.” If he will give me his address I will name him 
the man who ealled on me a few weeks ago to have me 
try out new flyers before they were turned out from the 
shop. The man in question represents one of the largest 
shops building fly frames. Again, I was one of the many 
who discouraged the chain idea instead of a horse-head. 
This was tried out by the writer in a New York cotton mill 
where he was superintendent. I could go on and name 
many other such cases. Builders have men on the road 
continually looking for information and new ideas, and 
they succeed in spots and turn this in to the experimenting 
department. 

Furthermore, I can name the agent of one of the largest 
shops building fly frames who made the following state- 
ment to me: “The ‘How Other Men Manage’ department 
makes Corron without doubt the greatest textile paper. We 
get many new ideas from the contributors to this depart- 
ment, and some we have tried out.” He then pointed to a 
new style of covering on the head end of the frame. The 
foregoing will prove itself when this new frame is on the 
market. Is it not a fact that most men found at the helm 
of our shops building fly frames or other textile machinery 
were formerly overseers or superintendents? 

In the fourth paragraph, “Contributor No. 4309” talks 
about inventing a constant. The readers of this depart- 
ment know that this is impossible. If such ‘is used, the 
results will be wrong. Most all overseers have catalogs 
containing them. Every overseer knows that draft is the 








Unexcelled for Baling Cotton 


Economical, efficient baling of cotton, \ 

waste paper, rags, ravellings and other scrap 

materials, is easily accomplished with a 

Schick Baler. These powerful presses are 

made in 8 convenient sizes; Hand-balers 125 

to 375 lbs.; Power-balers, 350 Ibs. to 1500 lbs. 

capacity. Schick balers are all-steel, fire- 

proof and positive in operation. There is one 

to meet your requirements. 


DAVENPORT MFG. CO. 


Davenport, Dept. F., lowa 
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catalog 
and prices 






































A Fine Looking Loom 
Harness of Great’ Durability 


We believe that no more attractive 
looking harness is made than those 
which we are turning out right along. 
The harness looks smooth and feels 
smooth. The eyes are of just the right 
_Size, in perfect alignment and are open 





just enough to draw in well. The har- 


nesses not only look well but they 
weave well and wear well. 


Will you write for full description? 
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surface speed of the front or the delivery roll divided by 
the surface speed of the back roll or the number of inches 
delivered in a certain time divided by the number of inches 
fed. We know that draft is equal to the hank coming out 
divided by the hank going in. Again, draft is equal to the 
weight per yard going in divided by the weight per yard 
coming out. Then why invent a -constant dividend? 

As regards the “big fellow” in the office ordering extra 
twist in the roving or yarn, this is something I never ex- 
perienced, and I have been overseer and superintendent 
for over 30 years. The “big fellow” wants the twist out, 
for two reasons. It makes a softer finished cloth, and it 
means a larger production. Many able overseers have lost 
their job through conceiving the idea that the “big fellow” 
in the office did not know his business. The “big fellow” 
is a big fellow because he knows his business; if he did 
not, he would not be at the helm. 

What “Contributor No. 4309” states in the eleventh 
paragraph is an impossibility. Put fifteen teeth of extra 
twist over standard on any slubber, and the drawing rolls 
on the intermediates will not draw. Try it. It is incon- 
ceivable that any man in charge of a card room is unable 
to detect fifteen teeth extra twist in roving, especially slub- 
ber roving. 

In the next paragraph he states, “Sometimes, being very 
short tempered, I almost boil over when something like the 
above is brought to my attention.” ; 

I am not short tempered, but from the tone of this 
article it is plain that I am going crazy with heat—and 
why? Because a man in charge of a card room ran a 
slubber fifteen years with fifteen teeth of extra twist, and 
in all that time did not detect it. Wasa (R. I.) 


A Picker Room Kink. 


Epitor Corton: 

The other day I was in the picker room looking around 
to see what I could see—as superintendents do sometimes— 
and I noticed a lapper hand putting up a fresh lap where 
one had run out, and he doubled it too much, on the apron, 
and I noticed that the evener motion was working vigorous- 
ly, and that the cone or roller that was swinging, as we 
have our pickers equipped with the Corn swinging idler, 
was traveling at a high speed, and being worn at the bear- 
ings, was vibrating excessively. I figured out that when 
the belt was on the small end of this cone, to take care of a 
thick place, and this vibration resulted, it affected the 
apron, also. 

I had one of the men take this cone out for the bear- 
ings to be put into shape. When he did this, he replaced 
it with an extra roller we had on hand. This was a straight 
roller, not cone-shaped, and was about 31% inches in diam- 
eter. It weighed about fifteen pounds, I think, and was 
about the size of the plain outside roller on the Kitson 
picker evener at the outside of the top stand. I did not 
notice this for a while, and one day I saw he was still using 
this straight roller on the Corn swinging idler instead of a 
cone. He told me it had been running so smoothly he had 
not wanted to change. This seemed to eliminate practically 
all of the vibration when taking care of a thick place. We 
have not tested it for breaking strength to see the result 
there, but we do feel quite sure that we have had some 
smoother and more even laps, and the finisher man says he 
has less trouble with lap variation, and his machines run 
steadier than ever before. T. A. D. (Ga.) 
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Chemists and Colorists to Meet. 


An event of more than ordinary interest to the textile 
industry in the South will be the annual meeting of the 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists in 
Charlotte, N. C., on the third and fourth of December of 
this year. 

The membership of this Association represents almost 
the entire color producing and textile color consuming in- 
dustries in this country, while the organization ranks high 
among the technical associations of America, It was form- 
ed to promote knowledge of the application of dyes and 
chemicals in the textile industry, to encourage research 
work in this respect, and establish channels for the inter- 
change of knowledge among its members. 


The Association is today recognized by both the color 
consuming industry and the Government as being a most 
powerful agency in the promotion of the art and science of 
textile coloring and finishing, and is properly expected to 
maintain and strengthen the leadership that American tex- 
tiles have assumed in the markets of the world, on account 
of their superior coloring and finish. 


The program of this meeting provides for a number 
of side trips to important textile plants in Greensboro, Sal- 
isbury, in and about Charlotte, Gaston County points, and 
in and about Spartanburg and Greenville, S. C. An in- 
formal smoker, with suitable entertainment, will be pro- 
vided by the local Arrangements Committee for Friday 
evening. Saturday will be devoted to the reading and dis- 
cussion of important papers relating to the industry. The 
annual banquet will be held on Saturday evening; a large 
attendance is expected from both North and South. 

Many of the speakers for this event are nationally 
known men who are recognized leaders in their particular 
fields, and will include Prof. Louis A. Olney, of Lowell, 
Mass., President of the Association; Edwin Farnham 
Greene, of Boston; Colonel H. A. Metz, of New York City; 
and Dr. D. W. Daniel. 
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My commission expires March 18, 1927. 
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B-Vertical Floating Striping Machine 
B-Vertical Floating Striper and Dot Machine 
: *B-6 Machine 
*B-7 Machine 


HESE machines offer a variety of 

styles and colors to meet all de- 
mands. 
Simple patterns may be produced on 
these machines as well as the more 
comprehensive styles containing a 
multiplicity of colors, checks, dots, 
etc., incorporating in one machine the 
advantages of all these desirable fea- 
tures. 





*Models B-6 and B-7 


These machines are built with six and seven yarn feeding 
fingers, respectively. These machines are of floating vert- 
ical stripe design. 

The vertical stripes are produced by groups of knitting 
needles knitting with one or two yarns used for plaiting, 
thus producing a perfectly clear and positive vertical stripe 
of a greater width than can be produced with reverse plait- 
ing needles, particularly when using worsteds or soft yarns 





on coarser gauges, 

The vertical stripes can be located throughout the circum- 
ference of the stocking as desired, by the use of jacks under 
the needles to produce the vertical stripe of the widtl 
sired. 

These machines will produce repeated h« 

terns of any design up to 48 courses, if 

width stripes are desired. Repeated patte1 

can be made if single course stripes are 

the pattern. 

The vertical striping attachment on these 

arranged that when making plaids or checker 

squares can be inserted in the middk 

vertical stripe. 

The above machines can be set up 

hose or ladies’ hose, if desired. 


Gstablished 1865 


SCOTT & WI 


Incorporated 
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.| NEW ENGLAND SPUN 
Ss COTTON YARNS 


i S y We Spin Cotton Yarns in All Numbers from 1’s to 100’s. 
| | We Twist these yarns in Any Number of Plys desired 


















aS] from 2 ply up. 
SS] We Furnish these single or twisted yarns to suit your own 
ASS particular purpose. Any Twist you say. 


IS We furnish them on Cones, Tubes, Spools, Bobbins, 
i Warps, Beams, Skeins—Gassed or Ungassed. 

| We can furnish the above from any Staple Cotton you 
desire. 


IN COMBED and CARDED 
I AMERICAN or EGYPTIAN | 


and behind all this an Organization that has been Spinning 
Yarns for Years and Years 
We recommend 


QUISSETT QUALITY YARNS 


ISS SPUN FROM 
ISS) EARLY BLCOM COTTON 


QUISSETT MILL 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS A 
80,000 SPINDLES | 
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Sewing and Seaming Yarns for Knit Goods 


BY WILLIAM 


Every maker of knit goods who has to assemble gar- 
ments for underwear or outerwear requires to use enormous 
quantities of sewing materials with which to join the vari- 
ous garment constituents. It is a matter of importance to 
choose the right materials caleulated to do the operation 
required. In buying seaming and sewing materials, the 
requirements are quite different to other yarns in the 
hosiery trade and one has to ensure that the properties of 
tensile strength are adequate for such operations as sew- 
ing where a needle has to push its thread through, two 
layers of fabric at between 3,000 and 4,000 times per min- 
ute. In this process we require a thread which is of the 
utmost strength so as to withstand the severe jerks given 
to the thread, it should also be perfectly smooth and level 
in surface and be of the correct size. In this case the 
counts of the yarn have to correspond to the standard size 





POLISHED 


NATURAL 


10 TESTS 
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ef the needle employed in the machine; if the counts are 
too thick then there will be friction in the needle eye. 
For many grades of materials it is desirable to smooth 
the surface of the sewing cotton by means of wax or 
through the operation of polishing which is often conduet- 
ed on a yarn in order to reduce the stretching property 
to a minimum and give an even yarn which will slip freely 
through the needle eye. Roundness is also very important 
and for this reason the rounder three or six fold yarns are 
preferred to the more cordy two-fold types. But there 
are other threads which do not require to pass through 
the fine needle eye but which are located in such members 
as loopers where the aperture is larger and allows of a freer 
movement of the sewing cotton. This thread is not pushed 
through the fabrics but is made to work with the needle 
thread on the lower side, or is placed around the edge of the 
seam to act as a means of obscuring the join. For fune- 
tions of this nature thicker and softer yarns can be em- 
ployed where their bulk is larger in proportion to their 
weight. In recent times, also, there has been a tendency 
for the covering thread in such a famous seam as the 
flatlock to be worked in some counts of artificial silk so 
that the raw edge of the two fabric pieces is not only ob- 


DAVIS, M. A. 


secured but a definitely ornamental] appearance is also given 
to the seam. 

To show the methods of testi 
of trials have been made on a standard size of yarn used 


ng such threads a number 


very largely in joining the more moderately priced grades 
of underwear. 40/3 cotton counts is a standard size used 
for general sewing purposes such as for the thread in the 
chain stitch machine, the lockstitch, and for basting pur- 
poses. The yarns are carded from American cotton and 
the ecru or unbleached types are used for natural colored 
underwear as this shade matches them most effectively. 
Large weights are also employed for white goods where 


the yarn is bleached. There are 22 turns per inch as stand- 
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FIG 2 


ard. For dark colored goods the yarn is usually dyed 
and for rapid working in the eye of the needle at high 
speeds, the thread is often passed between two surfaces of 
paraffin wax which gives the straggling fibers greater con- 
sistency and imparts a certain roundness to the thread. 
Tests have been made of the thread in 18 test 
lengths and the results in tensile strength and elasticity 
are recorded for 10 successive measures of thread. There 
are five stages illustrated so that the alteration of the na- 
ture and properties of the yarn can be observed at each 
stage. 
or natural yarn, bleached, natural yarn waxed, yarn dyed 


ineh 


The different classes treated are as follows: ecru 
black, dyed and waxed, and finally the results of polishing 
the thread are shown in the table. The four most impor- 
tant stages are also given in graph form in Figs. 1 and 2. 
The results of the 10 tests on 40/3 cotton counts sewing 


yarn, 22 turns per inch, 18 inch lengths on the Baer single 
thread testing machine follow: 
Natural, 20, 21, 21.5, 23, 23, 23, 19, 21, 19, 20 ozs. = 
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The “BANNER? 


SPLIT-FOOT 
PRODUCT 


SPLIT-FOOT HOSIERY, the new creation, 
brought about by the main disadvantage in 
present day hosiery, namely: 












The unsightly inside fringe of splicing ends in 
the reinforced portion which tends to slip 
through and form whiskers on the outside. 


SPLIT-FOOT hosiery made on “BANNER” 
Split-Foot machines is smoother on the inside, 
neater in appearance and has added strength at 
the reinforced high splice and double sole, hav- 


ing no hard seams. 


WHY MAKE AN INFERIOR 
PRODUCT? 


WE INVITE 
INQUIRIES 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office, Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
Knit Goods Bldg.,93 WorthSt.,N.Y. James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. 
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21.05 ounces average. 

Bleached, 18.5, 22, 23, 19, 23, 23.5, 22.5, 19.5, 24, 21 — 
average 21.6 ounces. 

Bleached and waxed, 25, 25, 26, 26, 28, 26, 17, 25, 26, 
27 = 26 ounces average. 

Dyed black, 21, 21, 21.5, 23, 23, 25, 24.5, 22.5, 23, 23 — 
22.75 ounces average. 

Bleached and polished, 24.5, 25.5, 
30, 26.5, 31 = 27.5 ounces average. 

Similar tests for elongation on the foregoing yarns giv- 
en in sixteenths of an inch are as follows: 

Natural, 15, 15, 16, 15, 14, 13, 12, 15, 13, 14 — .8 inch 
average. 

Bleached, 10, 14, 16, 12, 16, 16, 14, 14, 17,15 — 9 
inch average. 

Bleached and wazed, 12, 12, 11, 12, 14, 12, 12, 12, 11, 
12 = .75 inch average. 

Dyed, 17, 17, 17, 19, 18, 19, 18, 18, 17, 18 = 1.125 inch 
average. 

Dyed and waxed, 4, 6, 7, 11, 10, 9, 10, 9, 5, 
5 inch average. 

Bleached and polished, 7, 6, 6, 6, 7, 5, 6, 6, 5, 6 
inch average. 

These results are set out in diagrammatic form 


24, 26, 29, 28, 31, 


FIG 4 


graphs, Fig. 1, giving the line for the tensile strength in 
four selections, natural, bleached, dyed and polished, and 
Fig. 2 giving the elongations for the same varieties. Along 
the bottom 10 tests are marked out in succession, and 
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2 gives the 


Fig. 1 shows ounces along the side, while Fig. 


elongation in sixteenths of an inch. One outstanding feature 


of those graphs is the relative position of the polished yarn. 
In Fig. 1 this yarn is of higher tensile strength than any 
of the other grades, while in Fig. 2 the elongation is re- 
duced almost to nil. Moreover, this yarn in the process is 
rendered extremely smooth so that it slips easily through 
the needle aperture. As the stretchiness has been to such 
a large degree eliminated, it follows that it will be well 
able to stand the jerks of the needle at high rates of 
speed. In the Fig. 1 the strength is lowest in the natural 
form, both the dyed and bleached showing a small increase 
in tensile property. Bleaching is noticed to have had a 
markedly reducing effect on the elasticity being next to 
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the polished yarn in this respect. The dyed yarn is high- 
est on the stretch side while the natural is also high. 

One of the most commonly used threads in sewing knit- 
ted goods is the 60s/3 counts, bleached white, which is found 
very largely in the flatlock, loekstitch and a number of 
other sewing and seaming machines. 
two tests made on this variety, one bleached and the other 
bleached and waxed. 

Bleached, 23, 24, 25, 23, 23.5, 20.5, 22, 25, 25, 20.5 == 
23.15 ounces average. 

Bleached and waxed, 18.5, 18, 19, 20, 
17:5, 21 — 19.35 ounces average. 

Bleached, 20, 18, 19, 18, 18, 17, 18, 
1.125 inch average. 

Bleached and waxed, 17, 18, 18, 18, 16, 19, 16, 19, 17 
18 — 1.1 inch average. 

These results are given again in graph form in Fig. 3 


The following gives 


18, 21, 19, 21.5, 


20, 19, 17 = 
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Often, the first step to- 
ward successful manu- 
facturing is the pur- 
chase of Wildman 
Knitting Machinery. 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Norristown, Pa. 


We have issued a new edition of the 
complete and informative book, “The 
Science of Knitting.” Price $2.00. 


WILDMAN 


SPRING NEEDLE BODY MACHINE 
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for the tensile strengths, and in Fig. 4 for the elongations, 
10 tests being marked along the bottom with ounces up the 
side for strength and the elongation in sixteenths of an 
inch. 

In this ease it is noted that the waxing has had the re- 
sult of decreasing the average tensile strength from 23.15 
ounces to 19.35, which is clearly observed in the graph. In 
the case of the elasticity or elongation, the waxing has had 
a slightly reducing action on the stretch of the yarn. It 
has been rendered more compact and the surface more 
glossy. 

Another series of tests was made on 50/3 cotton yarn 
which is also used largely for sewing knitted fabrics and 
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the following gives a similar series of figures on this yarn, 
natural and waxed. The thread is right hand twist and 
there are 24 turns per inch. 

Natural, 24, 22, 23, 23, 24.5, 26, 22.5, 22, 23.5, 22.5 — 
23.3 ounces average. 

Natural and waxed, 24, 24, 22.5, 19.5, 22.5, 20.5, 22, 20, 
22, 21 — 21.9 ounces average. 

Natural, 13, 10, 12, 13, 11, 12, 11, 10, 10, 
inch average. 

Wazed, 11, 11, 8, 7, 10, 8, 9, 8, 10, 8 — .56 inch aver- 
age. 

These results are set out in the usual form in Fig. 5 for 
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FIG 6 


the tensile breaking strain and in Fig. 6 for the elasticity 
or elongation. In each case the waxing has had the effect 
of reducing the tensile strength from 23.3 to 21.9 ounces 
and the elongation from .74 to .56 inch average, and these 
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differences are shown very clearly in the graphs. 

In the case of sewing on buttons and making the but- 
ton holes a specially firm variety of sewing cotton is essen- 
tial and for this reason a very much stronger variety of 
this thread is required. 80/6 counts of sewing cotton is a 
standard size for this purpose and it registers a much 
higher breaking strain than any of the other varieties re- 
This variety is often made from Egyptian card- 
The details are as 


ferred to. 
ed yarn and the twist is right hand. 
follows: 

Bleached, 35, 35, 34, 36, 34, 29, 35, 34, 34, 29 — 3: 
ounces average. 

Dyed, 34, 36, 36.5, 34, 34.5, 33, 
33.25 ounces average. 

Bleached, 16, 15, 14, 12, 14, 13, 12, 16, 14, 14 — .875 
inch average. 

Dyed, 12, 15, 9, 15, 14, 13, 13, 14, 14, 15 — .83 inch. 

These results are set forth in the usual way in Fig. 7 
for the tensile strength, and in Fig. 8 for the elongation. 


28, 30, 32, 345 





Among the Knitting Mills. 

The hosiery mills at Milwaukee, Wis., are operating at 
top speed and production, with orders showing a big in- 
crease over last year’s business. The two largest com- 
panies reporting an output of 80,000 dozens a week. How- 
ever, buying still continues on a hand-to-mouth basis, offi- 
cials of leading concerns declare. Prices, it was announced, 
are held stable despite recent advances in the raw silk 
market. 

The Phoenix Hosiery Company plant is running at full 
production, with some departments operating on an over- 
Sales substantial 
This 


over last 
3.600 


time basis. show a increase 


year, about 14 per cent. company has em- 
ployees on the payroll. 
The Holeproof Hosiery Company is 


capacity production with 3,000 employed turning out 60,000 


also running at 
pairs a day, fancy, plain and full fashioned. Orders also 
indicate an upward trend of business and assure continued 
heavy production, showing an increase of 18 to 20 per cent 
over last year. 

Optimistic statements were given out in regard to both 
sales and output at the Everwear Hosiery Company’s fac- 
This concern is operating at capacity and running 
ahead of last year. The outlook 
is declared to be exceedingly bright, Holeproof, Phoenix 


tory. 
for the coming months 
and Everwear officials say, with full fashioned in. big de- 
mand, they are looking forward to big and better business 
now that things are moving. 

In line with the trend in two of the major divisions of 
knitted goods, toward closer coordination of production 
and distribution, Pilling & Madeley, Inc., manufacturers 
of seamless hosiery, Philadelphia, at the October meeting 
of the directors elected as the executive board the officials 
of the Shreve & Adams, New York, selling agents, who for 
more than a half a century have sold the output of the 
Pilling & Madeley mill. Walter W. Taylor, president, and 
Tracey A. Taylor, secretary, of Shreve & Adams, were 
elected president and vice president respectively of the 
hosiery company, which at the same time filled the other 
offices with the election of Henry Fletcher treasurer and 
H. P. Lucht secretary. The two latter are, respectively, 
treasurer and assistant treasurer of Shreve & Adams. Frank 
E. Morris was reelected general manager, a position which 
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Infants’ hose 
stay up when 
thetopsareknit 
on the Univer- 
sal Hosiery 
Ribber. 

Same top as on 
the right. (Note 
the stretch,) 











OPS knit on the Universal 
Hosiery Ribber possess a last- 
ing shapeliness that is knit into 
every stitch of the fabric..... A 
snugness and an elasticity that 
imparts the desired “springy” 
quality—and which lasts as long 
as the hose itself. Tops that are 
firm, smooth, and uniform of 
stitch—in short, tops that are 
true ribbed. 
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he has filled successfully for a number of years. Pilling 
& Madeley are specialists in juvenile fancy and ribbed 
hosiery and also make half hose. A considerable part of 
the plant has been operating overtime for some months. 

Alterations which are under way in one of the two 
hosiery mills in Camden, N. J., operated as branches of 

William F. Taubel, Ine., are taken to mean the company 
is preparing for the installation of a full fashioned plant. 
There is current a rumor that the company has placed an 
order for around 25 machines of German build, and as 
it is known a full fashioned installation was contemplated 
a few months ago, when a contract for machines was under 
consideration, it is believed in the trade that very early 
in 1927 the company will have entered the full fashioned 
field. 

The Rosedale Knitting Co., operating a large full fash- 
ioned hosiery plant at Reading, Pa., has placed what is 
said to be the largest contract for full fashioned mach- 
ines ever executed by an American manufacturer. The 
contract, it is stated at the office of the company, calls for 
approximately 300 high speed Carl Lieberknecht machines, 
a number of them of 45 gauge. An addition to the group 
of factory buildings is in the first stages of construction. 
The new equipment will be installed as rapidly as ship- 
ments are received. 

The Reading (Pa.) Full Fashioned Hosiery Mills, in 
operation less than a year, will double the plant of 42 
gauge machines, engaged at present on service weight chif- 
fon silk hose 

S. 8. Miller Hosiery Mills, Reading, Pa., have established 
a branch at Chase City, Va., to be known as the Chase 
City Hosiery Mill. 100 knitting machines have been trans- 
ferred to Chase City from the Gibraltar, Pa., plant of the 
company, where operations have been discontinued. 

Inspiration Hosiery Mills, Wytheville, Va., are installing 
equipment in their new plant. 

An addition has been made to the plant of the Standard 
Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C., for the installation of 
forty knitting machines and complementary equipment for 
manufacturing fancy half-hose. 

Tampa Knitting Mills, Tampa, Fla., have begun opera- 
tion with 19 knitting machines, and 36 sewing machines, 
making misses’ and children’s underwear. W. F. Kemp, 
manager, announces plans for expansion of the product 
into lines of bathing suits, sweaters, golf stockings, ete. 

An installation of 300 split-foot machines, 240-needle, 
has been made at the Charles H. Bacon Company plant at 
Lenoir City, Tenn. 

Paul Knitting Mills, East Radford, Va., has installed 
fifty additional knitting machines. 

The new building of the Gardiner & Waring Co., being 
erected at Florence, Ala., will be 60x280 feet. 

Southland Knitting Mills, Macon, Ga., will spend ap- 
proximately $40,000 in a new plant which will house bleach- 
ing, dyeing and manufacturing equipment. 

McEwen Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C., have pur- 
chased twelve new 42-gauge full-fashioned hosiery machines 
which will be added to the seamless manufacturing equip- 
ment now in operation. J. H. McEwen is proprietor. 

An addition 50x70 feet is being made at the Janet 
Hosiery Mills, Shelby, N. C. where considerable new equip- 
ment will be placed. 
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Now is the Time! 


If you are running your mills at 


full capacity, with a pressure of un- 
filled orders driving production; 


that is the time to give Brinton ma- 


chines a thorough test-out and check- 


up against your present equipment. 


If you are 
slack, that is the 
time when Brin- 
ton machines can 
help you get more 
business, by pro- 
ducing auniform- 
ly highest quality 
product at the 
most economy in 
operative costs 
and upkeep. 


We will gladly 
send fullinforma- 


tion of our com- 


plete line. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue 
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Cotton manufacturers in the United States, in com- 
mon with the rank and file of business men in this country, 
are convinced that placing business upon a more profitable 
basis is partly a matter of cutting production costs. That 
fact is known because the replies from manufacturers and 
textile men, throughout the South as well as the North, to 
a recent questionaire of a government officia] in every one 
of more than fifty letters stresses this phase of getting 
things on a better money-making basis. : 

Visits to the average plant will reveal the truth of the 
statement that the costs of office management have been 
greatly reduced over a decade ago by the introduction of 
more machine work. The various devices installed have 
enabled fewer office workers to do more and more depend- 
able work. This, in a large sense, is true in the factory 
where the trend is constantly in the direction of cheaper 
production through mechanical assistance. 


An extremely large per cent of the country’s executives 
have, however, been overlooking the factory warehouse and 
shipping room. A _ recent many plants 
equipped with the best mechanical equipment in factory 
proper and office are still handling raw materials and 
shipments of finished goods much as they did twenty-five 
or more years ago. 


survey shows 


At first glanee, the shipping room and the warehouse 
seem to be small] factors of the large whole of the industrial 
plant. This is true, comparatively speaking, but there 
are astounding possibilities here to save money as has been 
proven by a few pioneers in the work of slashing costs at 
the two extremes of the factory chain, 

Good authorities have estimated that a toll of a billion 
dollars a year is exacted from the consumer of American- 
made goods because of antiquated methods of handling 
materials and the resultant manufactured articles. 
Only half of this sum approximately is charged up to the 
manufacturer. The other half of this unnecessary pro- 
duction item, however, and probably more than half can 
fairly be laid at the doors of the railway terminals, steam- 
ship piers and other places where goods are handled in 
transit. 

This is a small amount of money compared to the 
enormous value of the manufactured output of this coun- 
try in a year but we may well imagine what an uproar 
would result were Congress to assess a similar sum to the 
public’s direct taxroll. They make no protest about paying 
the billion through extra freight handling costs because the 
average consumer cannot put his finger on the leak. 

An actual instance of what this added burden may 
mean even in a comparatively small industrial plant is 
found in a check-up made by the officials of a New Jersey 
factory employing 41 men to load and unload materials 
between cars and the warehouse floor. These men were 
paid an average of 50 cents an hour. 

Observations showed that one box was handled six 
times before it rested in its place in the box ear.: This 
suggested a decided re-arrangement of trucking aisles and 
better storage methods. A ramp conveyor and an electric 
tiering machine were purchased at @ cost of $5,225. In- 
stallation of the machines eut the necessary number of 


raw 
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laborers to ten men. The annual labor bill was shaved from 
$51,168 to $12,480. 

Most factories in the South have better managed ship- 
ping rooms than this one and the saving possible through 
the purchase and intelligent use of machines will not, in 
most cases, be equal to that effected in this factory. The 
fact exists beyond cavil, however, that in nine-tenths of 
the concerns still depending largely or wholly upon man- 
power in handling materials and shipments, a large and 
astonishing saving can be made, 

While railroads and steamship pier officials have so 
many different sorts and shapes of. containers and pack- 
ages that the full benefits of handling machinery are diffi- 
cult of realization, the factory executive usually does not 
have to contend with this source of worry. 

In cotton mills and other textile plants the shipments 
are in comparatively few standardized forms and weights. 
The various raw supplies come in forms as standardized as 
the cotton bale or the yarn case. Few of these industrial 
plants, even when supplied with plenty of cheap labor, 
ean afford to pass up investigating the possibilities of 
suitable handling machinery. For we learned back in col- 
lege days that even cheap man-power is very expensive in 
an age of machinery. In China and the Malay Peninsula 
where coolie labor ean be obtained for a few cents a day, 
it is very doubtful if it can compete upon an economy 
basis with electric power. 

There is also a potential personal element. It meant 
little a century ago. It appears in parts of the country 
now in a variety of forms and will probably be met in 
other forms in the future. 

With the employment of 100 men in handling materials 
and goods there is five times as many personalities to deal 
with as with 20 men supplemented by machines doing 
the work of the other eighty laborers. 

The machines not only eliminate a major potential la- 
bor trouble and a more or less constant labor dissatisfaction, 
They make supervision easier and the. twenty men who 
remain on the payroll will be much more contented and 
efficient than they were before. 

With the introduction of package conveyors and inter- 
plant trucks for the carriage of burdens and tiering ma- 
chines or similar equipment for elevated placing of con- 
tainers, it becomes soon apparent that a new morale has 
been injected into the men. There is no intelligent laborer 
living, white or negro, who does not take a pride in a 
labor where the machine, tireless and efficient, stands the 
brunt of the battle. This spirit invariably means more 
careful handling of shipments which saves direct loss to 
the manufacturer in the case of raw materials and better 
eustomer-satisfaction in the case of ‘shipments of finished 
products. 


If we do our best; if we do not magnify trifling trou- 
bles; if we look resolutely, I will not say at the bright side 
of things, but at things as they really are; if we avail our- 
selves of the manifold blessings which surround us, We can 
not but feel that life is indeed a glorious inheritance.— 
John Lubbock. 
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NITTING is a race against time. assist in maintaining production at 
Stoppages to replace faulty or extra profitable levels. 

broken needles are charged against Why? Through great strength and 
production. They are fine temper these good 
paid for in lessened : needles resist the strains 
volume and waste of of hard usage. They 
operatives’ time. are practical needles for 
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demands the 


unusual in. 
machines 


That means Willcox & Gibbs! 


AYON! The most sensational success in the 
history of textiles. Founded on the rock of 
popular favor ... yet it quickly loses popularity 
by failure to preserve the natural delicacy of finish. 


Here is where Willcox & Gibbs machines help 
you. The work they do retains for your garments 
the elusive charm of Rayon... identifies them 
with the highest quality. 


Willcox & Gibbs machines are the embodiment 
of skillful engineering. Accordingly they are CHAINSTITCH MACHINE 
high speed, economical equipment. They rep- 
resent the latest developments in sewing ma- 
chines, and as such are used with profit on Rayon 
and other textiles. 

The OVERLOCK SEAMING MACHINE for making 
seams that lie flat (without a ridge) to suit the daintiness 
of the fabric. 

The OVERLOCK HEMMING MACHINE for making the 
elastic and concealed stitch hem. 

The FLATLOCK MACHINE for making an absolutely flat 
CHAINSTITCH SHELL- seam, which also may be made specially ornamental by the 
SCALLOPING MACHINE use of sewing supplies varying in character and color. co tei tne 
The SHELL-SCALLOPING MACHINE that provides an 
attractive finish for the edges of shoulder straps. It makes 
the fabric of the garment provide its own trimming, and is 
not disturbed by laundering. 

The ZIG ZAG MACHINE for forming an ornamental zig 
zag effect, for instance on shoulder straps, is appropriate 
and effective. 

The CHAINSTITCH MACHINE with Registering 
Measuring Tension, for various stitching operations; for 
instance dividing bottom hem on bloomers for elastic head- 
ing, also for sewing on the labels. 

. The LOCKSTITCH MACHINE for sewing on shields, 
FLATLOCK MACHINE attaching shoulder straps, etc. LOCKSTITCH MACHINE 


Write Dept. MTD for samples of stitches-on Rayon. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE Co. 


Home Office: 658 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Baltimore, Md. Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Troubled with Spots on Rayon. 


Epitor Corton: 

The thing that is bothering us now more than almost 
any other one thing is the appearance of colored spots in 
our Viscose rayon. These show up with no particular reg- 
ularity, and appear to be in the single strands of the rayon. 
When knitted up into the stocking they appear through- 
out the stocking, and the color varies slightly, but is usually 
about a dark brown shade. These spots do not come out 
in the dyeing and finishing processes. I want to know what 
the trouble is. 

Someone might say that we should take this up with 
the people from whom we get our rayon instead of writing 
“Knitting Kinks” about it. We have already done this, 
but their men seem as mystified as we are about it, and so 
I am turning to your discussion department for whatever 
suggestions any of your readers may have to offer. 

ContrisuTor No. 1009. 


Knitted Hat Bands a Fad for Spring. 


Epitor Corron: 

Replying to your contributor’s suggestion, in the “Knit- 
ting Kinks” department for October, that some of us dis- 
cuss new ideas, style possibilities, ete., I am gioing to 
respond to his comment on fancy shades in underwear by 
talking a bit about outerwear. 

There now seems a strong possibility that men, when 
they are dressed in their new Spring suits, will use a dif- 
ferent kind of a hatband to that which has been promi- 
nent in other seasons. Some manufacturers of novelties 
are now making the knitted hatband in all sorts of novel 
patterns as well as the plain colors, and at the moment it 
appears as though they might be popular because of the 
new “idea.” 

Knitted ties have been slowly coming to the front for 
the past two seasons, and they are more prominent in the 
holiday lines being offered for the retail trade than for 
some time, being made in attractive patterns which cannot 
help but appeal to the consumer. Strong colors are fea- 
tured in fancy stitches such as open work and drop-stich, 
forming stripes, plaided effects, and unusual polka dots 
which are rather illusive; yet the close observer can see 
a blue dot on a brown or gray ground and even the dark 
green, although we are told that the jungle greens are 
passe and not being made in colors for the dyeing of yarns 
used in the manufacture of knitted hatbands or ties. 

To correspond with the knitted band, knitted tie, etce., 
some new designs of rayon and silk half hose are also being 
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PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS BY COTTONS 
READERS ON VARIOUS KNITTING SUBJECTS 

















































We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
connection with the knitting mill from the office to the 
packing and shipping departments. Questions, answers 
or letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. All questions 
will be answered as promptly as possible. The names 
and addresses of the contributors must be given, but 
will be held in confidence and a pen name substituted 
when printed. All accepted contributions other than 
questions will be paid for after publication. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 
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“tried out” and all three boxed together for the holiday 
trade, sponsored by some of those manufacturers who try 
to reach the more sensational buyers. However, the idea is 
well liked, and while it is thought by some that the three 
should not be boxed, it is believed that manufacturers are 
going to make more of them and in a wider range of color 
and design. It has often been the fad to have hosiery and 
ties to match, although this is believed to have been the 
first time that the knitted hatband has been made to cor- 
respond with either or both. 

While there is some sentiment in favor of color, there 
are many conservative buyers that show a preference for 
black with the colored dot, stripe or small figure, believing 
that consumers still prefer the subdued colors taking them 
as a whole, rather than the brilliant shades which have 
been featured in some other lines and in many eases not 
generally accepted. However the flamboyant bands on 
Summer straws, while not knitted, seemed fairly popular in 
many sections. And these have been followed by rather 
aggressive stripes on the new Fall felt shapes. So it may 
be that with the advent of short bobbed hair and severe 
“mannish” effects in clothes affected by some women, men 
are going to retaliate and take over matched outerwear 
and mauve undies, to say nothing of the possibilities in 
mufflers. 

What is to be the trend in half hose patterns for next 
Summer? Does anyone eare to guess? 

ContrisuTor No. 376. 





A new branch office has just been opened in Utica, New 
York, at 107 Foster Building, 131 Genesee St., by Link- 
Belt Company of Chicago, Philadelphia and Indianapolis. 
This, their thirty-fourth office, and the third in the state 
of New York, is to be devoted especially to the sale of 
Link-Belt silent chain and Link-Belt roller chain; and will 
be in charge of F, P. Hermann, Jr., who has had many 
years experience and contact while located in the New 
York office of that company. 












Loose Filaments on Japan Tram. 


Epitor Corron: 

We are using six thread crack double extra Japan tram 
plaited over 150 denier rayon in making ingrain fancy 
hosiery; are buying the tram in skeins and degumming 
and dyeing same in open tubs. Trouble is being experi- 
enced with the Japan tram due to loose filaments, which 
cause the thread to hang on the bobbins. 

We are taking great pains in handling these skeins in 
dyeing, but it seems that after degumming there are a cer- 
tain amount of filaments which have loose ends. We have 
tried adding a small amount of gum tragacanth to the 
dyed tram in the rinse water, but the silk so treated does not 
have the proper running qualities and gives more trouble 
than the silk which is completely degummed. 

It would be a pleasure to have your advice as to how 
Japan tram should be treated in the skeins so as to pro- 
duce the best results on the knitting machines. 

ContrisuTor No. 367. 


Why the Backing Yarn Misses. 


Epiror Corron: 

This is in response to the question of “S. H. (Tenn.),” 
who reported having trouble with the backing yarn missing 
in a fancy half-hose on Banner machines, and a sample of 
whose difficulty was submitted to me. I have had experi- 
ence on this, and am making about the same pattern he is, 
although I am not having any trouble, so I will give you 
my set-up of yarn fingers and drum on the striper: 

Starting at the front of the machine, yarn lever No. 1, 
three holes, thread white silk in front hole. No, 2 yarn 
lever, white mercerized in front hole of special plating lever 
with two holes. No. 3, two-hole speciul plating lever, five- 
thread silk in the front hole and 150 denier rayon in the 
back hole. Run tension on the five-thread silk and as little 
tension as possible on the rayon to keep the striper sink- 
ers from making loops on the back of the stripe. No. 4 
lever, 2 60s/2 mercerized for hee] and toe. No. 5 lever is 
blank. 

Then on the striper drum, cut the back end off on a 
slant on the cams that drop in for the yarn change. 

Also see that the yarns go under the yarn trap No. 
370 on the binder. See that the trap sits down tight on 
the yarns so they cannot slip out. 

Here is another way I have of stopping any chance of 
the yarn not going under the yarn binder. Take the old 
binder off and put on a new one like the one on the split- 
foot machines, Part No. 3088, and let it stick out over the 
end of the anchor piece just far enough so that the needles 
or sinkers will not rub against it. Then the yarn cannot 
miss, going under the binder. ConrrisuTor No. 1006. 


Eprror Corron : 

Answering “S. H. (Tenn.\” on overcoming the trouble 
he is having on a Banner machine making fancy half-hose, 
I will say that first of all it is quite possible that the speed 
is being maintained on his fancy machines the same as on 
the plain work. This is not advisable. The speed should 
be cut down, as the yarn fingers bounding out and in, which 
is necessary for fancies, is sure to cause the yarn to rebound 
as it comes down. And possibly, although not mentioned, 
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the yarn being used is harsh or brittle, which is often the 
case in using dyed yarns. 

I have found that by winding the dyed yarn through a 
wax it helps a great deal. The wax helps to lay the kinks. 
Then by using a compensating yarn tension supplied by 
the Hemphill Company for the machine and set at the 
right tension wonders are worked, but by all means regu- 
late the speed of the machine, for the waste and seconds 
saved by the speed control will be a saving. 

In regalating the tension device, adjust this tension so 
that it will not put too much drag on the yarn, but merely 
so that it will take up the rebound and take the slack out 
of the thread. It is evident that the yarn jumps ahead too 
fast, and when the yarn finger jumps down that it throws 
the surplus yarn ahead. It is either the speed of the ma- 
chine on these changes, or having no control on the threads, 
that causes the yarn to kink or loop at the needles, 

Bos (Canapa). 





Wishes to Exchange Experiences on Handling 
.Banner Machines 


Epitor Corton : 

With so many different makes of knitting equipment, 
that have very little mechanical similarity, I should imagine 
that one of your biggest jobs in connection with “Knitting 
Kinks,” must be to keep a varied collection of material that 
will interest all readers operating the different kinds of 
machines. 

Of course, all of the general articles and letters you 
publish which refer to management, general costs, waste 
savings, ete., are of interest to us all, but when it comes 
to discussing mechanical features of the Scott & Williams 
or Banner type of machines, for example, it frequently is 
the case that what applies to one type does not have an 
application to the others. 

I happened to think about this not long ago when I 
was reading, in a recent issue of Corton, the compilation 
of replies which you published in answer to some questions 
with reference to Scott & Williams Model K machines, ete. 

Now, at our plant we operate the Banner type machine, 
exclusively, making plain and fancy half-hose. After read- 
ing what these fellows had to say as to their different 
practices on the K, the thought occurred to me that a simi- 
lar comparison between mil] men using the Banner equip- 
ment would be as interesting and of direct value to us 
chaps. 

I therefore suggest something of this kind, and in order 
to start the ball a-rolling, I will give our practice, and hope 
some other Banner men will tell what they are doing so 
we can check up and see how we stand in comparison with 
the other mills who make these reports to “Knitting 
Kinks.” 

On our transfer machines on fancy half-hose, we have 
found it most practical to allot eight machines to the knit- 
ter, with the machine on slow speed. A topper on this 
work can furnish tops for five or six machines. This is 
220-needle work. The fixers in this section of the knitting 
room look after about 33 machines. 

Now on our plain 220-needle Banner work, our knitters 
run ten machines, and fixers take care of as many as 50 
machines. r 

Our needle breakage on the fancy work of course is 
comparatively high, but this averages around two needles 
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to every three dozen. On the plain work it runs around 


one needle to every three dozen. 
T. W. (TENN.) 


Making Better Fixers. 


Epritor Corron: 

In developing men as machinists or fixers there are a 
few things that should not be neglected. These I will ex- 
plain as follows: 

The beginner should thoroughly acquaint himself with 
each part of the machine and ask himself why it was made 
as it was and why it has to work at a certain time and 
move a certain amount. If he will learn to close his eyes 
and think through the whole process of knitting a single 
stocking, and do it often, it will be a very great help in 
analyzing the cause of the various troubles that arise. 
There is nothing that will help him to concentrate on a 
problem so much as this practice, which can be done at 
odd times when he has nothing else in particular to do. 

After the fixer has developed a high degree of expert- 
ness with the purely mechanical side of his work, that is, 
when he can repair and adjust a machine so that it will go 
through all the motions perfectly, he still has a whole lot 
to learn. There will be things that he cannot reason out, 
hut nevertheless they are important details that go to make 
quality product, and this part of his development is by 
far the hardest. This is when he must develop his artistic 
sense. This is the part that will take months of pains- 
taking effort, but the result will be worth all the effort 
put forth. 

Every mill has a standard of quality which it strives 
to maintain, and over which the inspection department is 
guardian. Here is a chance for the machine fixer to do 
some work for his mill. If he can produce from his ma- 
chines work that is superior to the quality standard set by 
the inspection department he will not only have made him- 
self a better workman, but will have raised the quality 

standard of the mill, Because if it is seen that it is prac- 
tical to produce better quality work the management will 
insist on it being done. 

A person who can be the cause of the standard of 
quality being raised, is going to stand out among his fel- 


lows. Strive for excellence. Conrrisutor No. 383. 


An Aid on Heavy Plaiting. 


Epiror Corron: 

Please allow me space in “Knitting Kinks” to deseribe 
a “kink” which I have devised that has been of tremendous 
help to us in our plaiting problems. You know, ever since 
the demand for fancy plaited goods in half-hose has come 
in, and it seems certain to run for a while, we fellows who 
have to make these goods for the office have had our share 
of trouble in getting a uniform, accurate plaiting all the 
time, particularly in the more intricate patterns. 

This trouble has been reflected in various letters to 
your knitting discussion section from men asking different 
questions about various plaiting troubles, and discussing 
different kinds of tension devices and different kinks for 
getting around the many difficulties. 

So, I would like to pass along to your readers some- 
thing that I have found very beneficial. .We are- making 
a lot of plaited work on Banner machines, a large part of 
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which is heavy-plaited stuff. We happen to have some 
Banner split-foot machines also. As your readers who are 
familiar with this type of machine know, because of the 
reciprocating motion given in the foot on the split-foot 
action, this machine is equipped with a special design of 
half-hose pan bracket, including a hook which is fastened 
to the half-hose and which holds up a long rod known 
as a half-hose weight, which I have endeavored to sketch 
in the accompanying illustration. 

What I did was to put one of these arrangements from 
a split-foot machine onto one of our regular Banner ma- 
chines which was on heavy-plaited work, to see how it 
would do, and I have later ordered these brackets, pans, 
weights and hooks from the Banner people and put them 












































on other machines. attached to the 
hook which is clipped into the top of the half-hose goes 
down through the opening in the pan as the stocking is 
being knitted. 

My idea that this helps in plaiting—especially in the 
heavier plaiting—comes from the principle that it elimi- 
nates off-plaiting and throw-outs and streaks and troubles 
of similar kinds. It lets the needle shed the stitch in more 
of a uniform manner, because the stitches are being pulled 
off of the needle at the proper time and we get an even 
tension all of the time. It also helps the striper sinker to 
throw the yarn over the other yarn and produce the stripe 
effectively. 

I think anyone doing plaiting work would find this of 
interest, and of course I would like to know if anyone 
tries it out. The necessary parts can be secured from the 
machine manufacturers, W. P. (Ga.) 


This long weight 


“Start today making it a rule to-say a pleasant word 
to every one you meet.” 
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as a Sheet? 


The gleaming white of goods bleached 
with Solozone. 


(A permanent white without weakening, 
soft, odorless and elastic) 


Send for 


any of these interesting We are equipped 
Booklets : to process sample lots 


of any size 
under mill conditions 
and 


**Make your own Liquid Peroxide’’ 
‘*Efficient and Economical Bleaching’’ 


‘*The Public want better Bleached erase . 
Goods— Where can they get them?”’ instruct the bleacher 


“We 
ROESSLER 6@HASSLACHER CHEMICAL, 


713. Sixth Avenue 
New York 
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A Simple Time Keeping System. 


Eprror Corron: 

We have a very convenient and simple arrangement 
for keeping the time of all of our piece-workers. We use 
two cards, as shown in the accompanying illustrations. 

The card at Fig. 1 is used for all operations up to the 
finishing department, which are conducted on the second 
floor—that is, the knitting, looping, ete. In these depart- 
ments we run our work through, usually, in 20 dozen lots. 
The work is taken up in these bags at each operation by a 
man who also acts as time-keeper. As he takes up a bag, 
he credits the operator with it by making a punch in her 
card under the proper day on the card. These are counted 
up at the end of the week, the total put down and the pay 
figured from that. 

This card, while simple, is all that is necessary, and it 
is also very flexible. For example, should we want to run 
through a rush lot other than 20 dozens, or wanted to pay 
a different rate, we simply would change the number of 


Week ending 


Total punches 


Dozens per punch 

Total dozens 

Rate 
a | 
Checked by. 

No. 
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Week Ending 





Ladies Hose 


Total dozens 


Rate 


Ladies Hose 


Total dozens 
Rate 


FiG: 2 


dozens per punch, or the rate paid, and it would also be 
shown up opposite the day on which this particular work 
was done. 

We use a very similar card for the finishing operations 
after the goods have left the dyehouse; that is, boarding, 
ete. This is shown at Fig. 2. 

As the boarder or operator finishes a lot, the time- 
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4F Style 


HIS high, narrow type of winder, built to wind Rayon 
and hard or soft silk requires only a minimum of floor 
space. 


Either the automatic screw traverse, or the regular patented 
cam Traverse with adjustable throw can be adapted to this 
Atwood Machine to wind perfect, smoothly wound bobbins. 


The Atwood is the only winder made with gear gain adjust- 
able swifts. 
toe 
The SB Spinner 


This spinner represents the highest point in silk-throwing 
evolution. It doubles and spins up to 14 ends of silk or Ray- 
on, and produces perfectly wound bobbins. Improved fea- 
tures such as the 2 inch feed roll, spindle swing holder, and 
chain and sprocket drive insure uniformity of production. 

Specifications and prices on request. 

The Atwood Machine Co. 

Established 1868 


Stonington, Conn., 95 Madison Ave., New York City 
Southern Representative: H. L. McCall, Cutter Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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keeper—we have one on the secund floor and one down- 
stairs in the finishing department—simply punches the card 
with the correct number of dozens. 

The card, it will be noticed, has two sections. This is 
for use in case a different rate may be paid for different 
styles, with the possibilitiy of the same operator handling 
the different styles, this simplifies the work in making up 
the pay-roll. 

Different colors of ink for the printing can be used on 
both of these cards for keeping them separated as to the 
kind of work being run, ete. ConrrisutTor No. 1012. 


Rough or Chafed Spots on Hose. 


Epiror Corron: 

We think that one of the greatest needs in the hosiery 
manufacturing game today is more accurate practical 
knowledge in regard to dyeing and finishing, especially on 
silks and fancies. If your “Knitting Kinks” department 
ean provide us with information along this line, in addi- 
tion to technical matter relating to the manufacturing pro- 
cesses, it will expand its usefulness in a very important di- 
rection. 

Just at the present time, we—and I find that a number 
of other mills are in the same fix—are having considerable 
trouble with chafed or rubbed silk as a result of the de- 
gumming, and sometimes of the dyeing operation. We 
have more trouble with it in the degumming. The stock- 
ings appear all right when coming to the finishing depart- 
ment from the manufacturing plant, but after degumming 
in the dyeing machine, they have chafed places throughout 
their length. I am sending along some samples showing 
this difficulty so in case you take it up with other mills 
they can see just what we are contending with. 

We de-gum and dye this hosiery in a modern standard 
make of rotary dyeing machine, in the regular way, and 
others besides ourselves have looked in vain for any rough- 
ness or other cause on the insides of the machines. We 
have sixteen dyeing machines, and this trouble is just as 
likely to crop up in one as another, not being confined to 
any one or any few particular machines. 

Any suggestions which your readers with experience on 
this ean offer, telling their opinions as to the cause and 
giving fully any remedies, will be greatly appreciated. 

ContrisuTor No. 1008. 


Keeping Down Repair Costs. 





Eprtor Corron : 

I wonder if very much thought is given to the saving 
of repair parts on hosiery machines in the average mill 
today. I do not believe so, myself. Experience in several 
hosiery mills has often shown an extravant use of parts, 
which most surely is a big cost item in every mill. 

Look around the machinists’ drawers, benches, in the 
corners and in the stock rooms in any mill and you will 
no doubt find parts which have been cast aside for various 
reasons. These reasons may be due to various changes in 
the machines, which have been made from time to time. Fix- 
ers themselves are careless in using repair parts, unless 
there is some system used to prevent this. Most mills to- 
day have a centralized store-room, where these parts are 
requisitioned out. The machinist cannot get a certain 
part, unless the requisition has the supervisors’ okeh. 
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In fixing knitting machines there is a steady need for 
repair parts. As the cost of these parts are usually un- 
known, the machinist himself, as a general rule, does not 
think about price and is prone to be careless in his needs 
and demands. Of course, as the machines depreciate, new 
parts are needed and these must be renewed. 

However, it is a good idea to have the head machinist 
or fixer, or adjuster, whichever he may be called, look at 
every part which it is claimed needs renewing, before a new 
one is requisitioned out. As a general rule he frequently 
can suggest some way to get around the trouble without 
using a new part. This means less expense for the mill 
and better satisfaction with the machines. 

I was looking through some of the drawers recently and 
found a bunch of repair parts which were supposed to be 
obsolete, but three-fourths of them were as good as new. 
I found out by investigation that most of these discarded 
parts were the result of carelessness on the part of the men 
handling this work. For instance, let’s take some of the 
parts used on a Scott & Williams machine. The drum 
stock used on the machine is worth around $1.00 a roll. 
There were various roll lengths in the drawers, which could 
be used for drum cams which are always being used on the 
machine. Probably a certain length was wanted from the 
rod, it was cut off and the rest thrown away. 

I found chain links of every description, which were 
the standard links used on the machines in the mill. Vari- 
nus changes to the chains evidently were made from time 
to time, and the rest cast aside. When links were needed 
they were requistioned from the stock room. Of course, 
the head machinist in these cases evidently did not seem 
to care whether new or old ones were used, 

There were screws of every size and description. When 
screws were wanted they did the same as with the chain 
links. There were stitch cams and side cams. These cams, 
some of them, were as good as new, and others had been 
ground in every way imaginable. Of course, this was 
due to-the ignorance of the fixer, for as the stitch cams 
come from the factory, they are supposed to be the correct 
shape, save to concave them a trifle on the going down 
side of the stitch cam. 

I found yarn tensions, in whole and in part. These 
tensions cost varying prices depending on the tension. Parts 
of every description needed on a knitting machine were 
there waiting to be used, and instead of using these parts 
the fixers were requisitioning new ones from the stock room. 

A closer check on the use and eare of these parts should 
prove a profitable and worth while investment in any mill. 
Parts should be had when needed but only when needed. 
There is a vast difference between when needed and when 
called for. ConTrRIBUTOR No, 1005. 





Bulletin No. 1560 recently issued by the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Company, Newark, N. J., contains data of value 
to engineers and draftsmen concerned with the designing 
or development of plant and production equipment. 

This Bulletin is supplemental to other Hyatt publica- 
tions in that it covers in one volume bearing applications 
to general types of Industrial equipment. Aside from the 
conventional load and rating tables it includes formulas 
for determining bearing sizes for specific applications, sug- 
gestions for mountings—with drawings—photos of diversi- 
fied Hyattized equipment, and construction details of all 
types of Hyatt roller bearings. 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa., October 13, 1926. 

After giving birth to the promise of a better situation, 
during the first weeks in September, the Philadelphia cot- 
ton yarn market experienced a reversal of form, and as 
this report was written for last month, it had entered into 
a condition of dullness. This came in spite of the fact 
that every index usually used by prognosticators pointed 
to a logical basis for predictions of optimistic proportions. 

The anticipated improvement failed to materialize, how- 
ever, aS was indicated in the closing paragraphs of last 
month’s discussion of conditions, and the succeeding weeks 
have witnessed no upturn in the situation, but rater a con- 
tinuation of the depressed condition with which the market 
approached the closing quarter of the year. Fundamentally, 
developments recently to the contrary notwithstanding, 
when the temporary conditions now attributed to the mar- 
ket’s weakness have run their course, observers feel, the 
natural laws are going to crystallize a much better basis 
upon which the market shall operate. 

Unanimity of opinion is rarely found in any market, but 
it is pretty universally agreed this time that the major factor 
influencing the market’s present downward trend has beet 
the raw cotton market situation. In addition to a couple 
of Government reports—which in themselves would have 
a tendency to disrupt calmness—the nature of these re- 
ports, bringing the result it did upon catton prices, tended 
thereby to pull yarn rates along, too. The effect touched 
no particular sections of the list, impartially decreasing 
the trading value of practically all numbers, with the ex- 
ception of those with peculiar conditions of their own to 
bolster them up. 

Some logic for the general conclusion mentioned is found 
in the fact that should the current situation in the cotton 
market not have developed, yarns were headed to a stronger 
place, almost every influencing factor pointing in that di- 
rection. A lack of indiscreet operation, an improved con- 
dition from the standpoint of distributing and retailing 
interests, comparatively few stocks of yarn provided for 
the future—almost everything presaged improvement. But 
the force of the cotton market could not be resisted, and 
the result was a reduction in rates. 

The spinners, who during the past several months have 
demonstrated determination and firmness of attitude, con- 
tinued in this frame of mind in the face of lower cotton 
and the increasing prospects, according to the reports, of 
larger crops thereof. They perhaps were basing their de- 
cisions upon a survey of the generally healthful conditions 
mentioned. The dealers, in closer touch, were first to re- 
spond to the pressure of buyers’ disinterest .and sales- 
men’s weather reports, and the first concessions made per- 
tained to stocks of yarns already in the hands of the mar- 
ket. 

Eventually, however, the spinning division submitted 
to the situation, and general reductions could be announced, 
and during the first part of October the list was at the 
lowest level since the first week in September, having re- 
ceeded from what might be considered the present peak 
which was reached around the middle of the ninth month 
of the year. 

In spite of this submission, however, there was at the 
same time evident a persisting firmness of the spinners’ 
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attitude which prevented it from being an unconditional 
surrender. In spite of the more or less dismal situation 
pictured, there was—as always—some substantial business 
booked, the low price of cotton was not entirely disastrous 
to a lot of spinners, and with an upward trend imminent 
in the textile trade generally, factors analyzing the situa- 
tion feel that when the market has settled itself from the 
disturbing influence of recent fluctuations, buyers, in need 
of yarns to fill their own requirements, are soon to be 
considerably more approachable than has been the case. 

Quotations for October 15th on the Philadelphia market 


were as follows: 
Single Skeins 
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Carpet and ‘Upholstery Yarn in Skeins. 
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Announcement has been made of the consolidation of 
“TDockham’s American Report and Directory of the Textile 
Manufacture and Dry Goods Trade” with “Davison’s Tex- 
tile Blue Book,” published by the Davison Publishing Com- 
pany, 50 Union Square, New York City. The former has 
been published continuously by the Dockham Publishing 
Company, of Boston, for many years, being the oldest tex- 
tile directory in publication. The Blue Book has a record 
of forty years of publication under Davison supervision. 
The consolidation, it is expected, will result in an improved 
service. The Davison Publishing Company announces that 
the two volumes will be merged into one, incorporating all 
of the features of both in one great annual register and 
directory to be published each July. The Publication of- 
fices will be at 50 Union Square, New York City. 
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RAYON 


wound for all types 
of 


textile products 


HEREVER Rayon is used in the manufacture 

of Textile products, Universal Wound Pack- 
ages are acknowledged to be the practical, economl- 
cal supply. 
If your process uses Rayon in package form, cones 
or bobbins for knitting, bobbins or cops for broad 
loom weaving, quills for narrow loom weaving, 
tubes for insulating or cops for braiding, Universal 
Winding offers greater efficiency and economy both 
in the winding process and in the use of the wound 
package as the supply for your machine— 


We are proving this daily in actual mill operation. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
Providence, COMPANY Philadelphia. 


Chicago. Utica, Pos Charlotte. 
ew toek. SD yorker 
BOSTON 


DEPOTS AND OFFICES AT MANCHESTER AND PARIS 


Montreal and Hamulton. Canada 
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Hast. couth. 
North 


~ West 


CG] In every section 
of the United States, 
the increasing popu- 
larity and improved 
quality of “Industrial” 
Rayon is resulting in 
an increased number 
of repeat orders. 
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COTTON 


The Knit Goods Market 


A brisk primary market for hosiery and cotton under- 
wear suffered some interruption from the October declines 
in cotton. With the stock market wobbly about the time 
of the spectacular slide in cotton, the question was raised, 
naturally, whether other raw materials might not sag in 
sympathy. That seemed a possibility to manufacturers of 
silk hosiery, and their commitments for raw silk have been 
on a very conservative scale. But the consuming public 
ignored the question and continued a good customer for 
its needs, while in the primary markets buying hesitated, 
mills in the meantime maintaining a healthy stage of opera- 
tions, speaking generally. 

Briskness prevails in the heavy weight cotton under- 
wear market, while in light weights for next year jobbers 
are putting off ’till tomorrow in expectation of a read- 
justment of values. In the knitted outerwear trades there 
is, in spots, an exhibition of boom times activity, October 
showing a very healthy increase. At the dawn of a strong 
holiday distribution, seasonal lines of practically all knit- 
ted goods are facing a demand that presages volume busi- 
ness for mill and merchant to the end of the year and, in 
view of lower cotton, a revival of interest in cotton goods. 

Hosiery. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of the hosiery market 
situation is the steadiness in mercerized and low end carded 
lines, these showing a nearer approach to stability than 
many types of hose in the higher price range. Improve- 
ment in demand for cotton hose appears to have been antici- 
pated by manufacturers, for in government statistics cover- 
ing reports from almost 300 identical mills, August pro- 
duction gained over July by 13 per cent, comparing with 
an increase of nine per cent in hosiery of all classes. 
Figures for September were not available at the time these 
comparisons were made, but it is apparent in the pro- 
nounced activity among northern manufacturers of carded 
hose that when the staticties for the last two months come 
out they will show no recession from the stage of plant 
operation. 

There was especially heavy demand in October for carded 
half hose and misses 28 ounce ribs, prices of the latter ad- 
vanced by 2% to five cents a dozen by at least two mills 
which were sold so well ahead that they were declining or- 
ders for nearby deliveries. Northern factors say the leading 
southern manufacturers of low end hose were committed 
last month for their production for eight to ten weeks, 
and as confirming reports of pressure upon them for 
goods, there was some additional installation of additional 
knitting machinery. One manufacturer in Georgia and one 
in North Carolina found it expedient to increase produc- 
tion. It appears that manufacturers of carded hose for 
men and juveniles have the market situation well under 
control. 

Shipments of wool and part wool, more particularly half 
hose, have been running big for some of the New England 
mills, the outgo for the three months to October exceed- 
ing that for the corresponding period of last year. One 
mill shipped out to jobbers in the first two days of 
October more than $50,000 worth of combination wool 
hose, most of it in women’s lines, and the bulk to sell 
in retail stores at a dollar a pair. In two-tone effect the 
colors follow closely those prevailing in silk hose. 


The Moorhead Knitting Mills, Harrisburg, Pa., made 
a drive with its Monito lines of wool and part wool half 
hose, full fashioned numbers to go over the counter at 
$1.50 a pair. All wool numbers of this company are in 
patterns, conforming to the notion that novelty half hose, 
while it may have gone over the top, is not fading as a 
eraze, although it is the impression in many quarters that 
plain colors give evidence of a strong comeback for next 
In fact, for be- 
lieving plain color silk socks have improved their position 
for winter. 


spring and summer. there are reasons 
A well known Pennsylvania mill might be 
mentioned as being in arrears with production of its split 
foot number, a 75 cent retail seller. A few months ago 
Now it has nothing 
for spot, and last month installed more Banner machines. 
It is noted that production of silk half hose in August 


was considerably ahead of that in July. 


the mill was delivering from stock. 


Three manufacturers of men’s novelty half hose sold di- 
rect to the retail trade, all of whom report practically no 
decline in demand, tell of a scheme of numbers of re- 
tailers for carrying assortments of colors while holding 
The plan is to have 
manufacturers pack the socks in cartons of six pairs of 
a size but of no two pairs of the same pattern. Thus, 
with two cartons, each containing two pairs of a size, the 


stocks down to a bare line of samples. 


dealer will have twelve patterns on an investment in but one 
dozen pairs. He may lose a sale because of having but two 
size assortments, but he finds which of the patterns leads 
in favor, and in his next order substitutes for those which 
proved slow movers. The mill having the dealer’s initial 
order is pretty certain of frequent repeats. 

A few important market factors have expressed entire 
satisfaction with what is deseribed as hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing, a term that has come to be regarded as a misnomer. 
“We prefer to sell a jobber for his month’s needs to taking 
his order for, say three months requirements and later 
trying to persuade him to take goods which he feels he 
may not need,” says a prominent mill agent. “This is the 
safer plan for the seller, who knows the retailer must make 
his money on turnover and may lose on leftovers, but it 
leaves the jobber to carry reasonable stocks.” 

“How far ahead should the functioning jobber buy?’ an 
advocate of close operating was asked, to which he replied, 
“Well, when it comes to juvenile sports hosiery for next 
spring he ought to buy conservatively for deliveries in 90 
days. By the expiration of that period he should be in 
position to gauge his requirements for 30 days, say, and 
the mill should be prepared to take care of frequent repeat 
orders placed a month ahead of delivery date. Of course 
this means close cooperation between mill and jobber, and 
I believe that is what we have arrived at or are coming to, 
so far as related to the larger establishments. Such a 
plan might not be convenient for the small, not well fi- 
nanced mill, but I regard it desirable for those who can 
adapt themselves to it.” 

Generally speaking, juvenile goods are perhaps the more 
unsatisfactory item in hosiery. This may be attributed in 
large measure to the matter of style, a term that is fol- 
lowed by a big question mark. Full length plain color ribs 
and silk and silk-and-rayon beginning with size 744 are in 
so strong call that there is some uncertainty as to what 
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OR best results mercerized 
yarns must possess uniform- 
ity, strength, lustre, evenness, and 
knitting economy. 


STANDARD Mercerized Yarns are 


famous for these qualities. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Sales Office: Lafayette Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 
Canadian Representative: 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., 
TORONTO, MONTREAL 
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will be the effect on the seven-eighth length sports hose, 
and as jobbers are, for this reason, operating ultra con- 
servatively for the next season, conditions in numbers of 
mills are far from satisfactory. A few are virtually 
“loaded” with business. The Revere Knitting Mills, Phila- 
delphia, for example, last month commenced overtime 
operation of the plant, engaged mainly on boys and misses 
golf hose. The management say they are sold ahead to 
the end of the year and can offer no encouragement to 
buyers offering orders for the early part of 1927. 

Infants socks occupy perhaps the darkest corner in the 
hosiery field. Buying for spring has been, to date, on a more 
restricted basis than in any recent years. One or two mills 
have had enormous sales, but mainly to chain stores and 
catalog houses only. Jobbers are lagging, and one selling 
agency shows a list of more than thirty of last season’s 
customers who have yet to place their initial orders, but 
promise to write them shortly. 

In 1925 jobbers bought early, and in May and June 
this year mills had little to do. In 1924 they bought late, 
and the spring of 1925 found manufacturers under severe 
pressure for goods. This year mills had two dull periods— 
in the spring and again in the fall. Recalling the busy 
spring of 1925 following very late buying in 1924, the 
trade looks for much activity among mills once jobbers 
begin with their buying and supply order details. 

Various interests agree that 1926 thus far has been their 
leanest year in infants socks in the history of their busi- 
ness. The big mistake, it is said, was to put artificial 
silk socks in the 25 cent class, some few lines being priced 
so low that they are a fairly profitable 20 cent proposition 
in chain stores whose maximum price for any article is 
ten cents and which put the socks across the counter at a 
dime a leg. In this connection is heard the suggestion that 
the business in socks would be more satisfactory had the 
price of artificial silk not been reduced. In infants, as 
in many lines of hosiery, readjustment is holding trading in 
check . 

Nine out of ten hosiery manufacturers and distributors 
if asked for an opinion of the outlook for the seamless in- 
dustry as related to women’s hosiery would say it is at 
the beginning of the end, except as to cotton. The lone 
one would say there always will be demand for seamless 
silk unless the cost of the full fashioned is brought down 
to the level of that for seamless, and he probably is right, 
but the fact remains that if the rate of increase in full 
fashioned production this year and last be maintained, 
the seamless silk stocking may be a rarety in a very few 
years. 

A casual remark that more seamless than full fashioned 
is being worn by women: prompted a glance at the sta- 
tisties compiled each month by the Department of Com- 
merce from reports of manufacturers. Figures from the 
reports of 273 identical mills show that in August the out- 
put of women’s full fashioned silk stockings alone was 
1,003,795 dozen pairs, which was 9299 dozens less than the 
production of all classes of seamless hosiery—silk, rayon, 
the two fibers in combination and cotton, including mer- 
cerized. Leaving out of the reckoning all classes other 
than thread silk, silk--and-rayon and all-rayon, full fash- 
ioned thread silk leads. 

Last month there was noted quite a spurt in demand for 
seamless thread silk and silk in combination with rayon, 
the latter being in particularly good call. The seamless 
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industry so far as relates to the two types of construction 
is fast shifting to the South. A southern mill with 145 
machines is operating on a 21-hour day schedule, and 
has been for nearly ten months. Three or four years ago this 
mill’s knitting equipment consisted of but 45 machines. 
Another southern mill is operating on a 23-hour day sched- 
ule and recently increased its production. A few in the 
North are being run overtime, but in Pennsylvania they 
are the exception. 

One explanation for the seemingly phenominal activity 
in the establishments referred to is that a great number of 
mills have ceased to exist. Information from an authori- 
tative source is that in the first half of this year 39 seam- 
less hosiery mills in Pennsylvania went out of business, 
while several of those which remain have installed or have 
planned to install full fashioned equipment. Two in Phila- 
delphia and as many in Reading have sold or are offering 
for sale a large part of their seamless machinery to make 
room for full fashioned. 

By the end of the year E. Sutro & Son Co. will have 
doubled the capacity of their full fashioned branch fac- 
tory at York, Pa., The Thomas W. Buck Hosiery Co., 
Philadelphia, has disposed of some seamless equipment, 
and an executive said the other day, “we are thinking of 
installing full fashioned machines.” It is pretty generally 
understood that thinking has led to the placing of a con- 
tract for machines. 

Some of the seamless machines displaced in northern 
mills have been bought by manufacturers in the South, and 
there is a call from that section for more latch needle equip- 
ment. For the present, it appears, spring needle silk 
hosiery will remain largely a northern product. It is in 
fairly good demand for immediate and nearby deliveries, 
but little contracting for future months, manufacturers 
say. The seamless silk-to-top or four-inch welt, in both 
spring and latch needle construction can, if made to con- 
form to high standards, be readily marked as a dollar a 
pair proposition, and several lines sold under manufactur- 
ers’ well known brands are passing over the counter at 
$1.50. 

One of the larger Philadelphia department stores carry- 
ing a nationally known brand of women’s spring needle 
hose may be suspected of not pushing the line. The hosiery 
departmental manager said a few days ago it was useless to 
diseuss seamless silks, “Who’s buying them?” he asked 
derisively. “You have seamless in stock,” he was reminded, 
to which he replied, “yes, and I wish we had none, for 
we are selling full fashioned 21-inch boot hose at $1.15. 
a pair.” 

This is a common price in Philadelphia shops for full 
fashioned 39-gauge hose with the former standard mer- 
cerized top. It sells, because of price, in competition with 
42 gauge. The full fashioned people have yet to put on 
the market a silk-to-top to sell at a dollar, and so long as 
they do not do so, there will be a place for the seamless 
of high grade construction. And it is predicted by even 
some of the full fashioned interests that if the narrow- 
ing of the seamless stocking by dropping needles 
proves a success commercially, the seamless industry will 
enter upon a new lease of life. Narrowing is being done 
successfully by this process by the Dexdale Hosiery Mills, 
and it is believed by persons who have witnessed the opera- 
tion and inspected the product that it is destined shortly 
to be as successful in a commercial way as on the scale 
maintained for experimental purposes. 
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In the full fashioned field there will be a further drift 
to fine gauge, the 42 having to contend with 45 and finer, 
inside of a very few years, from present indications. In 
fact, a Pennsylvania manufacturer is experimenting suc- 
cessfully with a 51-gauge stocking intended to compete with 
fine gauge hose of French construction. In this way and 
others the full fashioned industry is keeping a step ahead 
of the seamless and gradually increasing the length of the 
step. 

Gun metal hose with black heels is being extensively ex- 
ploited, and several mills are showing the bldck heel on 
legs in light colors. This is not really an innovation, as 
several years ago the Cadet Knitting Co. brought out a 
black-heel line, which was sold under the description dark 
point van dyke. It enjoyed quite a run, but latterly was 
less in evidence. 

Most manufacturers of full fashioned silk give little con- 
sideration to innovations in construction, the larger es- 
tablishments, it is noted, adhering strictly to staples. The 
Pointex heel is one of few innovations to make a national 
and lasting hit. Brown, Durell Co. brought out a rival, 
in the two point heel, described as the Gordon V-line. In 
September the price was reduced to $19 a dozen from 
$22.50. That was about the time the Quaker Hosiery Co. 
of Philadelphia reduced their price for an all-over-silk 
chiffon to $12 to retailers. The company eut so deep 
then that no manufacturer tried to follow, and, contrary 
to expectations, it did not materially affect the market, 
notwithstanding jobbers were clamoring for lower prices 
for silk to 5-inch welt. They wanted such a stocking at 
the price of an 8-inch welt. But manufacturers declined 
to yield in the firm market. The Quaker Hosiery Co.’s 
present price to retailers is $12.50, on detailed orders for 
deliveyies through December. 

While the Quaker company is selling to retailers at 
what is, practically, the price of leading mills to jobbers, 
the larger manufacturers came out about the middle of 
October with existing prices for the first half of 1926, and 
the Apex and Berkshire mills are understood to have taken 
some very large orders. Thus prices are established for at 
least this year and for the earlier months of 1927. 

There is much division of opinion on the question 
whether semi-sheer silk hosiery will not to a considerable 
extent displace five-thread -chiffons. This is given as one 
explanation for mills’ conservative buying of thrown silk. 
As details came in last month from jobbers some manu- 
facturers said they were led to believe chiffons “were com- 
ing back,” and it did look that way to market observers. 
They seem certain to remain staple for evening wear and 
dress-up occasion and are regarded the preference for gift 
purposes. Preparations for the holiday trade contemplates 
fairly liberal stocking of chiffons. But it is a common 
admission that their comparatively short term of service 
make for a broadening field for fine gauge seven and 
eight thread hose. However, numbers of leading mills 
are making five-thread sheer exclusively and selling their 
production. 

Three or four small full fashioned mills in Philadelphia 
are being quietly offered for sale. This would be the 
more significent if new mills were not being established 
and existing establishments not augmenting their equip- 
ment. No 42 gauge equipment in good order need go 
begging for a buyer,, but it is not so easy to find a custo- 
mer for machines of 39-gauge and coarser. Three Pennsyl- 
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Unvarying Tension 


An even tension or drag under all conditions is 
the main essential in proper plaiting. The Pigeon 
Compensating Yarn Tension changes the drag 
according to the delivery from the cone. It 
automatically tightens the drag on light 
or dry spots and releases on heavy 
or wet spots, delivering the main 
yarn to the needles at unvarying 

tension at all times. 


Ask for full details. 
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DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY] 
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vania manufacturers are known to have contracted for 500 
full fashioned machines to be installed next year, and cer- 
tainly there are others, so that it is quite certain expansion 
will go on for at least another year: It is estimated that 
orders for machinery just now total 130 domestic and 150 
foreign machines a month, and much of the latter equip- 
ment will be of high speed 24-section leggers and 28-sec- 
tion footers. 
Underwear. 

An accumulation of deferred business in men’s heavy 
weight cotton ribbed underwear came last month in an ava- 
lanche of rush orders, Pressure on mills became acute oppor- 
tunely, serving to hold prices firm while the slide in cot- 
ton was causing consternation among light weight interests. 
The sudden descent in temperatures found jobbers and 
retailers illy prepared, and there were instances of as many 
as three orders from a single jobber within 24 hours, ac- 
cording to the management of several mills. Demand for 
certain mill lines could be truthfully described as pheno- 
menal, and there was no time or inclination to haggle over 
price so long as goods for immediate shipment could be 
located. Necessarily there were available supplies of the 
mongrel, but by no means a surplus of the more desirable. 
Two manufacturers of well established lines say their 1926 
business shattered all records for volume. 

The character of the repeat underwear orders disclosed 
a very healthy situation as among mills and jobbers. The 
latter will finish the season with practically no high price 
underwear on inventory, and it appears that retailers 
who neglected to provide for their late winter requirements 
may have difficulty later in filling in. This certainly 
will be their experience if the consumer be as tardy as 
the retailers have been. But the almost complete cleanup 
of 1926 goods will be an augury for wholesome conditions 
early in 1927, after mills have named prices for the next 
season. 

As was foreshadowed in the October issue of Corron, 
numbers of manufacturers will not name prices until 
January for the winter of 1927-8. They have conferred 
with leading jobbers, and there seems practically unanimity 
of sentiment in favor of a late opening. This sentiment 
was crystallizing even before the drop in cotton and the 
resultant demoralization demonstrated the wisdom of post- 
ponement of the formality, several manufacturers stated 
early in October that they would announce an opening date 
for their lines without waiting for a declaration by others. 
At this writing it had not been determined whether the 
southern group of mills would fall in line with the January 
opening idea. 

Manufacturers in North Carolina and Tennessee who for 
some years have named prices in January for each of 
three delivery periods may not, it was feared, be favorable 
to a deferring of their opening later than December. Usu- 
ally they book considerable early delivery business, 
which it is desirable to put through the mill as expeditiously 
as possible for leaving them in position to take care of the 
ordinarily heavy summer and early fall volume. The Cen- 
tral West and some leading Mohawk Valley mills are under- 
stood to have decided to offer nothing before January, re- 
gardless of when the manufacturers in the South come on 
the market. This presupposes that the latter will be likely 
to accept some business in December, for it has been cus- 
tomary for them to precede most of the northern concerns 
by about a month. Those manufacturing heavy weights 
only, necessarily would be particularly favorable to an 
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the chief requisite 
of silk oil efficiency is 


UNIFORMITY 


Oil for the treatment of silk must pos- 
sess that rare requisite—uniformity— 
to be absolutely efficient and reliable. 
For that simple reason a vast majority 
of silk throwsters, weavers, knitters 
and hosiery manufacturers are using 
PHILADELPHIA SILK OIL. They 
know that every drum of oil is tested 
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opening at the earliest possible date consistant with ex- 
isting conditions. 

It develops that little or nothing would have been lost 
to lightweight manufacturers had their prices not come out 
before September, instead of June and July. Although 
they had discounted the cotton market and named com- 
paratively low prices, there has been ultra-conservative con- 
tracting by jobbers. It is estimated that by no means 50 
per cent as much light weight knit underwear was sold 
this year to October for 1927 as last year to the corres- 
ponding month, for the season recently ended. The aver- 
age jobber was buying case lots for filling in as late as the 
early part of last month, but doing practically nothing 
in goods for 1927. 

Now that distributors are looking for downward revis- 
ions of the opening prices they are disposed to still further 
procrastinate. This is making a serious situation for manu- 
facturers of light weights exclusively, and presents no 
really cheerful outlook for the two-season mills, as, from 
present indications, they are likely to have much of their 
summer and winter business crowded into a single season. 
Obviously, however, there would be some compensation for 
them in such a situation, in that demand would operate 
to make for a steady price level for both heavy and light 
weights. It seems not improbable that once manufacturer 
and distributor have recovered from the shock caused by 
the cotton drop and adjusted affairs accordingly, the cot- 
ton underwear industry will have benefited rather than suf- 
fered from the break in the raw fiber. 

It appears to be the general conviction that men’s bal- 
briggan underwear is practically doomed. Distributors 
say nainsooks will continue to gain in populartiy, for one 
reason because leading nationally advertised lines are vig- 
orously exploited and manufacturers are cooperating more 
closely than ever with distributors. The bals also are in 
sharp competition with the spring knit, and the intima- 
tion is heard that spring needle underwear is to be espec- 
ially featured by northern mills as a means of meeting com- 
petition with the South. It made some headway this year, 
and some factors predict it will serve to check the drift to 
nainsooks. One of the better light weight underwear gues- 
ses is that knitted shirts and nainsook drawers will prove 
an attractive combination. 

What will be the effect of lower price cotton on the 
women’s cotton underwear industry is a question among 
manufacturers. With them the majority sentiment is that 
more of the cotton vests and union suits will be worn; that 
as prices of silk and rayon are not likely to decline the 
garment from these fibers will not be materially affected, 
while with cotton yarns down by 10 to 12 cents from last 
year the cost difference will be largely in favor of cotton 
underwear that, with its absorbant characteristic also in 
its favor, it will have a much broadened market. 

Women’s ‘cotton underwear manufacturers up through 
Pennsylvania have had a fairly profitable light weight 
season and right well supplied with business in medium 
weights. Barring the possibility of the necessity for price 
revisions on the latter, these manufacturers express them- 
selves as hopeful of a materially larger volume of business 
in 1927 than this year. 


Sweaters. 


Sweater manufacturers, many of them, are operating 
plants overtime, in contrast with much idleness three months 
ago. Pressure upon them never was so great, it is stated. 
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Numbers of mills in Philadelphia and Cleveland are known 


“to have declined orders last month, being sold up to the 


end of the year. Southern jobbers are mentioned as plac- 
ing orders very freely. Demand is general, however, par- 


* ticularly strong in the Central- and North-West. 


Shaker knit coats, for men and women, are in especially 
strong call, and there is a good outlet for sports sweaters 
in conservative models. The volume business is in men’s 
and boy’s sweaters. There is, however, more interest in 
women’s knitted coats as a part of two-piece suits. While 
many sweater mills are having offered to them more busi 
ness than can be taken care of, those which finish the year 
on as large a volume of business as in 1925 will be few. 

Some of the bathing suit manufacturers are sold well 
up for the next season, and with the opening of sweater 
lines in November for the 1927 season it is thought most 
of the jobbers who have deferred their operating in bath- 
ing suits for next year will be placing their initial orders. 


Changes Selling Method. 


Of interest in fhe underwear trades is the recent action 
of the manufacturers of B V D underwear by which the 
distribution of the line in the Philadelphia territory is 
restricted to but one jobber, whereas until the beginning of 
October it was divided among five. The sole distributors 
now are the newly organized corporation Schofield Shel- 
mire Co., in which the principals are John H. Schofield, 
of J. H. Schofield & Co., and J. Maleom Shelmire, who 
was underwear buyer for the Sheibley Taylor Co. When 
he quitted that concern Mr. Shelmire was believed to have 
assurance that his new company, having absorbed the 
J. H. Schofield company, would be favored by the B V D 
Co., but the trade was not prepared for that company’s 
announcement that the Schofield Shelmire corporation 
would be made sole distributors in Philadelphia, three old, 
well known, houses being eliminated. These are the Joel 
Bailey Davis Co., Markovitz Brothers and the Sullivan 
Smythfield Co. The territory comprises Pennsylvania east 
of the Susquehanna River, New Jersey except the New 
York metropolitan district, Deleware and the Eastern shore 
of Maryland. 

The Schofield Shelmire Co., prefer to be known as whole- 
sale distributors for manufacturers of nationally known 
brands of underwear, hosiery and sweaters. The term 
“jobbers” is in disrepute, say other jobbers. “There is 
something so unsavory about it,” said one, “that we would 
rather be referred to as wholesale distributors, a term which 
we believe is much more appropriate. The standard dic- 
tionary defination of “Jobber” is enough to condemn it 
as not applicable to large, reputable wholesale establish- 
ments. The word is appropriate enough as a term desig- 
nating dealers in job lots or persons indulging in the kind 
of jobbery so often seen in politics.” 


“Ball Bearings for Electric Motors,” a new booklet is- 
sued by The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn., 
discusses the subject in a way to present to the user of 
motors the story of the savings and economies of ball 
bearing motors. The material in the booklet contains facts, 
figures and quotations from men and experiences, support- 
ed by experience records. The compiled information is of 
a scientific character and covers the subject in a very thor- 
ough manner. 





